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United States Not to Enter the League 
of Nations 


Y the final rejection of the Treaty of Versailles, including the 
League of Nations Covenant, the Senate has refused its assent 
to the plan for linking up the United States with the other 

leading nations for the declared purpose of preserving the world’s 
peace. 

While there was some objection to the main provisions of the 
Treaty itself, the real opposition centered around the League of 
Nations project, and the defeat of the Treaty must be in the main 
ascribed to a disposition to regard the League of Nations as too 
serious a departure from the country’s traditional policies regarding 
foreign affairs. As the long-drawn controversy approached its 
close, the struggle largely lost its early partisan character. Very 
little is to be gained by questioning the motives of those who voted 
against the Treaty even after the reservations had been adopted. 
Many of them followed the lead of the President, and no doubt sin- 
cerely believed that too much had been surrendered. 'Those who 
insisted on the Lodge reservations were quite sincere in doing so, 
for they thought these reservations necessary to protect the interests 
of the United States. Some of those who voted for these reserva- 
tions and then voted against the ratification of the Treaty, must 
have done so because of objection to certain terms included in the 
Treaty itself. 

If the country remains satisfied with the rejection of the Treaty, 
it must be chiefly on the belief that the League of Nations proposal 
committed us to a larger share in world affairs than we wish to take. 
Of course, either before or after the elections next fall, the whole 
subject may be revived again. 

Probably the important and strange proposals to which the 
League of Nations committed the United States were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Treaty’s rejection by the Senate, but lack of tact 
and want of conciliation by the Executive must bear a full share of 
the responsibility. 
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Some Issues of the Coming Campaign 


N TIL the conventions of the great political parties have met 
and the declarations of the issues have been duly set forth in 
the platforms, it is not easy to forecast the lines on which 
our next great quadrennial political battle will be fought. One 
might safely begin to forecast these issues in a negative way by the 
process of elimination. First the tariff could be safely cast out. 
Imagine trying in these pursy times to arouse sympathy for our 
“infant industries.” These babies have grown so big and fat that 
they certainly are not in any present danger from the competition 
of European manufactories. And if anybody would have the 
effrontery seriously to propose that the American wage-earner at 
present needs protection, he would instantly be overwhelmed by 
shouts of derisive laughter. ‘This, of course, quite aside from the 
merits of the protective policy itself. 

But just now, at least, our workmen and our industries are not 
in such need of a protective tariff as to make the tariff a live issue 
in the next campaign. 

Nor will there be a contest on the money question like that of 
1896. Silver has gone above the legal ratio to gold, and the course 
of metallic production and respective values have so changed as to 
remove some of the grounds of contention which formerly existed 
between the partisans of silver and those who believed in gold. The 
banking and currency question may figure incidentally in the cam- 
paign; but of that presently something more will be said. May not 
the “wet” and “dry” question also be relegated to the limbo of faits 
accomplis? Is not the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which abolished the liquor traffic, as firmly fixed as a part of the 
country’s organic law as the Thirteenth Amendment, which abol- 
ished slavery? It is rather expected that those who hope to restore 
the saloon, or even “light wines and beer,” will have a hard time 
of it. Revolutions rarely go backwards. 

Nor can we reasonably look for a controversy over woman suf- 
frage, for both parties now favor it, and at this time an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution extending it to all the States needs 
only the vote of another State legislature to make it effective. 

Doubtless a little more reflection would bring to mind several 
other matters once regarded as burning issues which no longer 
arouse even a languid interest among the voters. 

The unexpected may again happen, as it usually does; but as 
matters look now, the League of Nations Covenant will be sub- 
mitted to the “great and solemn referendum,” of which the Presi- 
dent spoke some time ago. And yet, if one may possibly disen- 
tangle the true meaning of the Senate’s votes on the various reserva- 
tions, neither the Republicans nor Democrats approve the kind of 
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League of Nations which the President wants. He may, of course, 
hope that the people will take a different view of the matter. 

Questions that will almost surely thrust themselves forward 
for determination next fall are sure to include the following: 

The growth of executive power; economy in public expenditures, 
involving taxation and a more efficient conduct of Government 
business; railroad policies; profiteering; the general relations be- 
tween “labor and capital,” and the incidental rights of the pubiic. 

It may turn out that some or all of these domestic questions will 
be largely or wholly obscured by the League of Nations issue. As 
to this no intelligent forecast can be made until the President has 
shown his hand in the matter. Will he accept the Senate’s action 
as finally disposing of the question; will he try to patch up a com- 
promise, or will he conclude to accept the Lodge reservations? Upon 
the answer to these questions depends the probability of the League 
of Nations becoming the major issue in the campaign. 

What about the Federal Reserve Act? Will the Republican 
platform and candidate remain silent in regard to this measure as 
they did in 1916, while the Democratic platform and those high in 
the councils of that party were extravagantly praising the act? 

The Democrats can justly lay claim to the service which the 
Federal Reserve Act rendered during the war. They will doubtless 
claim that without its help the war financing would have been impos- 
sible and that bank failures would probably have been numerous. 
Republican grounds of criticism would have to be limited to the 
inflationary tendencies of that provision of the law which reduced 
reserves and required all legal reserves to be lent to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, to the concentration of financial power, and especially 
the placing of the direction of the system in the hands of a politic- 
— board appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

The obvious rejoinder of the Democratic party to these criti- 
cisms will be, “What did you do for comprehensive banking legis- 
lation when you were entrusted with power?” 

To this the Republicans can reply that they passed the Aldrich- 
Vreeland emergency currency act and appointed a National Mone- 
tary Commission. 

In 1916 the Republican leaders were stone deaf to all appeals 
to say anything about the Federal Reserve Act. Either they re- 
garded it as being so perfect as to be impervious to attack, or thought 
the best thing to do was to say nothing whatever about the subject. 
At that time the measure had not been in operation long enough to 
decide, from the standpoint of experience, what were its essential 
merits and defects. Now the case is different, although perhaps the 
actual operations of the system as they would appear in ordinary 
times are still much obscured by the effect of the unusual expedients 
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which the exigencies of war rendered imperatively necessary. But 
the potential and actual inflation which the Federal Reserve Act 
permits, the character of the Federal Reserve notes—Government 
obligations which may be used as reserves for state banks—and the 
concentration of financial power, these are some grounds upon which 
valid criticism may be based. 

Of course, should profiteering be an issue in the campaign, the 
Federal Reserve Banks which are earning approximately 100 per 
cent. must come in for condemnation. 

Criticism of the Federal Reserve Act that has no more legiti- 
mate basis than the making of political capital is to be deprecated. 
The only object of criticism of the measure should be its improve- 
ment. 

Conceivably, with so many other issues engaging the public 
interest, but little if any attention may be paid in the campaign to 
the Federal Reserve Act. And yet it is believed that there are 
inflationary tendencies in the system which are gradually working 
out their ill effects. But the Republican party can gain no credit 
among thinking people for simply pointing out these tendencies. 
It must show exactly how it proposes to cure them if entrusted with 
the power to do so. 

& 


Call Loan Rate not Usurious 


iy response to a resolution of inquiry by the United States Senate 
relating to the high rates on call loans, Governor Harding, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, has pointed out in a recently-pub- 
lished letter that these as charged in New York, are not usurious. 
In his letter Governor Harding says: 

“The only financial center in this country in which there is main- 
tained a call money market of national importance is New York 
city and while the rates charged there on call loans are frequently 
in excess of the legal rates allowed for commercial paper they are 
not ‘usurious’ under the laws of the State of New York, which 
specifically exempt collateral call loans from the six per cent. limita- 
tion which lenders must observe on other loans on pain of incurring 
the penalty prescribed for usury. 

“Section 115 of the Banking Law provides that upon advances 
of money repayable on demand to an amount not less than $5,000 
made upon warehouse receipts, bills of lading, certificates of stock, 
etc., or other negotiable instruments as collateral, any bank may re- 
ceive and collect as compensation any sum which may be agreed 
upon by the parties to such transaction.” 

The actual statutes applicable to such loans made by banks and 
trust companies are then quoted. 
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Governor Harding next points out that national banks may 
receive and charge any rate allowed by the State loans, and dis- 
cusses briefly the causes of rates above those fixed by the usury 
laws. On this point he says: 

“As to the ‘cause and justification’ of the high rates of interest 
which it thus appears may legally be charged on collateral call loans 
in New York and as to the ‘steps required to abate this condition,’ 
there is, as is well known, a wide difference of opinion among per- 
sons who have given thought and study to the question. 

“Indeed, broad and fundamental questions of general economic 
and social policy are involved; in the last analysis the whole ques- 
tion of the utility of speculative dealings in securities and commodi- 
ties on organized exchanges is involved, and, more immediately, 
the question of the method and practices of the leading speculative 
markets of the country, margining, stock manipulation and kindred 
matters also are susceptible of abuse. 

“As to these the Board has never had occasion officially to form 
an opinion; the Federal Reserve Act specifically precludes the pur- 
chase or discount by Federal Reserve Banks of ‘notes, drafts or bills 
covering merely investments or issued or drawn for the purpose of 
carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or other investment security, 
except bonds and notes of the Government of the United States.’ 

“The Board could not undertake to form a judgment upon the 
matters above referred to without study and investigation of such 
a comprehensive nature as would seriously interfere with the con- 
duct of its regular work and which, had the Board the requisite au- 
thority, would require the services of experts and assistants for the 
employment of which the Board does not feel authorized to expend 
funds accruing from statutory assessments on the Federal Reserve 
banks, for the purpose of defraying the ordinary expenses con- 
templated by the Federal Reserve Act.” 

Accompanying the letter from which the above extracts are taken 
is considerable further information respecting call loan operations. 
The changes which have taken place in these operations since the 
adoption of the Federal Reserve Act are thus referred to: 

“In former times, and specifically prior to the institution of the 
Federal Reserve system, bankers, especially in reserve centers, were 
accustomed to look upon call loans as their principal secondary re- 
serve, on the theory that inasmuch as those loans were payable upon 
demand funds so invested could always be promptly obtained on 
short notice to meet withdrawals of deposits or for other use. In 
these circumstances there was ordinarily available for collateral call 
loans a supply of funds sufficient for ordinary market requirements, 

ind at low rates, although at times the rates rose to high levels and 
the supply of funds diminished or the demands increased. 
“This attitude of the banks toward call loans as their chief 
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secondary reserve has been greatly modified by two causes. The 
first was the closing of the stock exchange at the outbreak of the 
European war in the summer of 1914, when it became practically 
impossible to realize on call loans secured by investment security, 
which became, therefore, ‘frozen loans.’ 

“This resulted in a more or less permanent prejudice against 
dependence upon call loans as secondary reserves. The second and 
more important factor was the creation of the Federal Reserve 
system. Under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act provision is 
made for the rediscount of commercial paper, but the rediscount 
of loans for the purpose of carrying investment security, other than 
U. S. Government obligations, is excluded. Consequently, in order 
to maintain maximum liquidity, with suitable provision for second- 
ary reserves that can be immediately availed of, banks, including 
foreign agency banks, now invest a greater proportion of their re- 
sources in assets that can be realized upon at the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

“Another changed factor in the present situation grows out of 
the fact that the war and post-war conditions have rendered un- 
available supplies of money which formerly came from foreign 
banks. Since the summer of 1914, while total banking resources 
have largely increased, the volume of bank money available to the 
security market at low or normal rates has not increased proportion- 
ately, but, on the contrary, has decreased. All of these circumstances 
explain in some measure the increased rates which have often been 
required during the past year for money loaned in the security 
market.” 

Has the most important point of this matter been missed in the 
Senate resolution, viewing the matter from the standpoint of public 
policy ? 

If speculation is a bad thing, which seems to be assumed in this 
resolution, why should there be any dissatisfaction because the 
speculators are obliged to pay a high rate for the bank credit em- 
ployed in their operations? 

Would not a more material objection be found in the lower 
‘ates which generally rule on call loans compared with the discount 
and interest rates usually paid for funds employed in ordinary 
commercial purposes. True enough these rates are generally limited 
by law so that they do not go so high as the point occasionally 
reached on call loans, but ordinarily rates on loans of the latter 
class are at a much lower rate than those of the former class. This 
is not due to a disposition on the part of the banks to favor loans for 
speculation, but may be explained by the fact that the call loans are 
exceptionally well secured and are payable on demand. 

As Governor Harding points out, the call loan market has de- 
clined very much in importance since the passage of the Federal 
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Reserve Act. But the banks of New York especially still find it a 
most convenient and perhaps necessary part of their financial opera- 
tions. 

Of course, the attraction of a high rate of interest on loans well 
secured and payable on demand, may tend to draw money away from 
commercial channels to those of speculation. But, as intimated 
above, the high rate operates of itself to restrain the speculative use 
of bank credit. Generally the call rate does not range above the 
commercial rate. When it occasionally soars to a dizzy height it 
may be regarded as an indication that the banks are attempting to 
impose a salutary check on speculation. 


& 


The Gold Import Movement 


MPORTATIONS of gold into this country from London began 
about the end of March and promise to continue until quite a 
large amount of the metal has been transferred to this side of the 

ocean. Whether they will in the aggregate be large enough to offset 
altogether the net gold exports of last year and those of the early 
months of the present year remains to be seen, though it can hardly 
be expected that the present movement will reach so large an 
amount. 

For the turning of the gold tide in this direction the exchange 
rates offer a sufficient explanation, although the depreciation in 
sterling hardly accounts for these shipments. Gold is being sent, 
perhaps, more with a view to providing for the maturity of the 
Anglo-French loan next fall than for the purpose of correcting the 
erratic course of the pound sterling in this market. 

If these recent importations of gold do not supply the void made 
by exportations of the metal from this country, they will have little 
or no effect in expanding our credit structure beyond what it was 
before these exports took place, although they will tend to prevent 
that degree of credit curtailment which many thought desirable. 
On the surface it looks very much as if gold were coming in at one 
door and going out at the other. 

The effects of large gold exports from London as these effects 
relate to European currency and credit are an entirely different 
matter. There is general agreement among banking authorities 
that the paper money of Europe should be reduced. But few would 
propose to effect this reduction by first diminishing the already 
relatively small gold stock. It is not contended that Europe has 
too much money, but too much paper. The result of gold exports 
will be to weaken the metallic support of this large volume of paper 
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currency, unless there should be a reduction of it corresponding to 
the amount of gold sent out of the country. 

Balancing the effects of the present gold movement in our 
direction, the conclusion can hardly be escaped that our need of the 
metal was much less urgent here than it was abroad, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether in requiring gold at this time we 
have acted in the wisest manner and have quite played up to the 
opportunities which our new role of international bankers affords. 

Fortunately, the gold imports have some compensating advan- 
tages to counterbalance the considerations just mentioned. ‘They 
will tend to relieve a somewhat constricted local money and credit 
situation, exert a favorable influence on the sterling exchange rate, 
and will serve an especially good purpose in making plain that 
Great Britain has both the disposition and ability to pay what she 
owes—something that might have been recognized without such 
costly proof as the exportation of gold to America under present 
circumstances. But, at any rate, nothing is so surely calculated to 
wring admiration and respect from your creditor as prompt pay- 
ment according to the terms of the contract, however harsh these 
may be and however difficult it may be to comply with them. 
Whether the admiration of the debtor for his creditor who exacts 
payment under such conditions is equally strong—there, again, is 
another story. 

Under normal conditions American bankers would no doubt be 
ready to renew a maturing British loan, just as the London bankers 
have often renewed loans made on this side. But conditions are 
far from normal, and some recent events on the Continent of Europe 
have tended to undermine confidence in the general credit situation 
on that side of the water. That Great Britain should courageously 
export a large amount of gold under such conditions ought to lead 
quite strongly toward a restoration of confidence—something much 


to be desired. 
a 


A New Mark for Political Opprobrium 


S' UDENTS of American banking history have been both 
amazed and amused at the political distrust of bankers which 

crops up at various times and in odd and diverse ways. Down 
in Texas, for a long while, there was such distrust of state banks 
that the constitution prohibited them altogether. In Illinois the con- 
stitution still requires a popular referendum on all banking legisla- 
tion. Playing on this prejudice, the sponsors of the Federal Reserve 
Act first worked up a great agitation against the “money trust,” 
composed, of course, of big bankers, and then set out to slay this 
monster. 
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But with the passing of the new law, and since nothing was 
further to be gained from a political standpoint by arousing a 
hostile public attitude toward the bankers, but little is heard in 
these days to their discredit. Yet the old disposition to hold the 
banker responsible for something the politicians do not like still 
persists. Only now the ogre is the international bankers, not those 
engaged in domestic banking transactions. In reality it always was 
a hard job for the politicians to succeed in their denunciations of 
bankers. They were generally careful to exempt the bankers of 
their particular locality or state from the severe criticisms lodged 
against the bankers of the great money centers, and especially 
against those of Wall Street. It was nearly always safe to ex- 
coriate Wall Street, for nobody ever knew exactly what the term 
meant. It was an effective generalization, however, covering what- 
ever iniquity might be attributed to the banking and financial in- 
terests of the country. As to the local banker, he was known to 
nearly everybody as a conscientious and upright man, prominent 
in all good works, helpful to legitimate enterprise, and noted for 
his just dealings with his fellow men. 

Now that the Wall Street ghost has been laid, as supposed, by 
the Federal Reserve Law, a new object of denunciation must be 
found by those who regard bankers and financiers as the diabolical 
agencies, behind all the world’s sinister activities. The new Frank- 
enstein is the international banker. He is charged with a willingness 
to sacrifice the independence of the United States, through adoption 
of the League of Nations, because of the loans he has made or ex- 
pects to make to Europe and other countries of diminished credit 
responsibility. Strangely enough, no one seems at all disturbed by 
the inconsistency of this charge. The international bankers have 
been said to be the chief instigators of war as a means of enhancing 
their profits. Now it is declared that they are abetting a League 
of Nations, whose main object is to prevent war, for the same rea- 
son. Is this because they are subtle enough to discern that the 
League of Nations would in reality act as an inciter of war? 

As a matter of fact the political antagonism which it is sought 
to arouse against the international banker probably has no more 
legitimate basis than that heretofore created against the bankers 
of the country as a class. Bankers, international and otherwise, 
differ about the League of Nations as they do about other things. 
It would be easy to show that many of the most preferred decla- 
rations in favor of this new international instrumentality have come 
from religious organizations and from rural communities. Bankers 
do not seem to have made much, if any, organized effort to have the 
Senate approve the League of Nations compact. 

If foreign trade is not to languish or to be dispensed with al- 
together, the international banker will continue to be a necessity. 
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His services are needed in facilitating such trade just as are the 
services of domestic bankers in carrying on the home trade. And 
this service of the international banker benefits the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the laborer and the merchant. To find fault with 
international bankers because of the nature of their business is quite 
as reasonable as it would be to denounce the ocean cable and steam- 
ship because they facilitate communication with other parts of the 


world. 


& 


An Echo of Debt Repudiation 


HE early history of American banking contains many inter- 
esting phases, one of which is brought to light in the annual 
report of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, published 

a short time ago in London. This report criticises, according to its 
annual custom, the default of some of the Southern states in the 
matter of certain of their obligations, and goes on to say: 


“It is indeed regrettable that those states of a nation whose credit 
leads the world should allow their obligations to continue in default 
and refuse to listen to appeals from their creditors. The council 
would be glad to hear what arguments can possibly be adduced in 
extenuation of the conduct of Mississippi in repudiating the pay- 
ment of its loans of 1831 and 1833, which were duly authorized by 
the state Legislature and were issued at a high price in this country. 

“The state invested the proceeds in the establishment of two 
banks, and so long as they prospered Mississippi paid the bond- 
holders, but when the banks ceased to be profitable the state not 
only suspended payment but actually repudiated its debt. Such a 
step has not been taken even by so backward a country as Hondu- 
ras.” 
According to “Knox’s History of Banking in the United 
States,” which gives an extended account of the transaction referred 
to, there was some grounds for the statement that the state sus- 
pended payment and repudiated the debt when the experiment with 
these early real estate banks proved a failure, as so many of them 
did. On this point “Knox’s History” says: 

“The banking scheme was adopted as a means of developing 
the resources of the state. At its inception it was sustained and 
thought well of by all. When, through mismanagement, greed and 
perhaps fraud, it failed, then the majority who had approved the 
inception of the plan tried to throw off their responsibility, because 
by the very nature of the scheme it had offered opportunities to a 
grasping minority of which they had not hesitated to avail them- 


selves.” 
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‘In 1842 a ‘select committee of the Mississippi Legislature was 
appointed to investigate the matter, and made’ a report in which 
it was said that the people of the state had taken a stand similar 
to that occupied by Washington, Jefferson and Franklin and a 
host of worthies who struggled through the gloomy revolutionary 
period, and further stated: 

“They are not controlled by selfish or mercenary motives. The 
low and groveling consideration of dollars and cents has nothing 
to do with the merits of the question. Their honest obligations they 
will fulfill should they have to divest themselves of the comforts and 
necessities of life to do so. Higher and holier motives than mere 
pecuniary considerations actuate them. They have determined that 
they will never submit to an invasion of their constitution by either 
a foreign or domestic foe. The rights secured to them under that 
sacred instrument they will maintain at all hazards; and, relying on 
the correctness of their principles and the justice of their cause, 
they will with confidence and cheerfulness submit to the verdict 
of posterity.” 

As may be inferred from the above statement the validity of 
the state’s obligation was raised on the ground that in issuing the 
bonds a provision in the state constitution had not been complied 
with, a contention which was subsequently upset by judicial deci- 
sions sustaining the constitutionality of the bonds and declaring 
them to be binding obligations of the state. The Legislature took 
no action looking to the payment of the bonds, and finally a con- 
stitutional amendment was passed forbidding their payment. 

It is rather a curious fact that in reference to the Federal Farm 
Loan bonds, our most recent experiment with real estate banking, 
though of a different type from the early Mississippi venture, some 
difference of opinion exists as to whether or not these bonds are 
instrumentalities of the United States. No one supposes that 
these obligations will ever be repudiated, though it might be well to 
have the uncertainty referred to cleared up by legislature. 


& 


The Federal Reserve Banks and Matrimony 


BSERVERS of bureaucratic activities have long noticed the 
tendency of Government agencies of various kinds to expand 
their respective spheres of influence. One of the latest ex- 

amples of this sort is afforded by the announcement of the circula- 
tion by a book of rules for the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
containing this regulation in regard to matrimony: 


“No male employee receiving less than $125 a month salary 
3 
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will be permitted to marry while in the service of the bank without 
taking the matter up with the chief clerk.” 


Presumably this is but another evidence of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s paternal care for the welfare of its children, and not an indi- 
cation of stony-heartedness. Manifestly, when the authorities of the 
bank in question find two hearts beating as one, the salary of the 
male clerk concerned will be at once advanced to the required 
amount to render him matrimonially eligible. As the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are now earning around 100 per cent. on their capital, 
they will gladly forego some of this profit in order to facilitate the 
union of hearts and of hands. , 

Doubtless the other bank employees in Chicago will expect their 
salaries to be similarly increased under like circumstances. For 
the clerk who wishes to marry and who finds his salary too small, 
and efforts to increase it without avail, there are the alternatives of 
waiting, and of looking for another job. 

The regulation in question is justifiable, both in the interest 
of the banks and their employees. In these days of high cost of 
living, the taking on of financial burdens which may prove beyond 
cne’s strength is unwise for anybody, and more especially for one 
carrying the serious responsibilities of a bank employee. 


au 





The Financial Aspects of the German 
Indemnity 


By Ivan Wright 


HE amount of the indemnity has 
not been calculated. The Repa- 
ration Commission is responsible 

for this task, and is required to make 
known to the German Government the 
extent of Germany’s obligations on or 
before May 1, 1921.’ The territorial, 
political, reparational, financial and 
economic clauses of the Peace Treaty 
are so far-reaching and overlapping in 
their provisions that it would be diffi- 
cult to draw an exact line of demarca- 
tion between what is financial and what 
is not. However, for the purposes of 
this discussion we shall consider the 
financial aspects of the indemnity as 
any payments which are contemplated 
in “funds.” By funds we mean cash or 
the proceeds of property sold or which 
may be sold in the markets whether for 
cash or credit and which will influence 
the money market. A complete study 
of the indemnity from this point of 
view would include numerous details, 
but we shall consider only the points 
of dominating importance—the sum of 
the actual payments stipulated in the 
Peace Treaty and Armistice agree- 
ments; Germany’s ability to make these 
payments; how she will make them, 
and the effect on world markets. 


PAYMENTS 


Germany’s financial obligations are 
briefly set forth in article 233 of the 
Treaty as follows:? 


The Allied and Associated Governments, 
however, require, and Germany undertakes, 
that she will make compensation for all 
damage done to the civilian population of 
the Allied and’ Associated Powers and to 
their property during the period of the 
belligerency of each as an Allied or Asso- 
Clated power against Germany by such 
aggression by land, by sea, and from the 
air, and in general all damages as defined 
in Annex I hereto. 





1. Treaty, Part VIII, Art. 233. 
2. Ibid, 239. 


Annex I obligates Germany for 
damages done to civilians and de- 
pendents of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and their property by acts of 
war; for the maltreatment of prisoners 
and others and their dependents; the 
present value of pensions for victims 
of war and their dependents; the costs 
to the Allied and Associated Powers 
for assistance to prisoners and their 
dependents; allowances by the Allied 
and Associated Powers to the families 
and dependents of mobilized persons; 
for forced labor without just compensa- 
tion; and for levies and fines and simi- 
lar exactions imposed by Germany or 
her Allies upon civilian populations. 

Also, as a consequence of the viola- 
tion of the Treaty of 1839, Germany 
undertakes to reimburse Belgium for all 
sums which Belgium has borrowed from 
the Allied and Associated Governments 
(about $700,000,000) up to November 
11, 1918, with interest at five per cent. 
per annum. The Reparation Commis- 
sion will determine the amount and 
the form of the special issue of bearer 
bonds which Germany will make for 
the payment of this sum on or before 
May 1, 1926.* 

For the purpose of settling Ger- 
many’s obligations, “a first charge’’ is 
made “upon all the assets and revenues 
of the German Empire and its constitu- 
ent states,” subject to exception ap- 
proved by the Reparation Commis- 
sion.® 

By way of security and acknowledg- 
ment of her debt Germany will hand 
over to the Reparation Commission, as 
provided in the Treaty, Art. 235, a first 
installment of gold bearer bonds free 
of all taxes and charges of every de- 
scription, now and in the future. These 


8. Treaty, Reparation Clauses, Part VIII. 


Art. 232. 
4. Ibid. 
5. Treaty, Financial Clauses, Art. 248, 
54k 
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bonds’: are payable ‘on account as fol- 
lows :* 


20,000,000,000 gold marks payable 
by May 1, 1921.° 

40,000,000,000 gold marks at 214 
per cent. from 1921 to 1926 and 
thereafter at 5 per cent., with one 
per cent. additional for amortiza- 
tion. 

40,000,000,000 marks at five per cent. 
to be liquidated as determined by 
the Reparation Commission. 

Further issues as the Commission 
subsequently determines. 


The principal indemnity payments 
which will actually be made may be 
considered as for (1) restoration; (2) 
damages done civilians and civilian 
property, and (3) pensions. This is 
eliminating financial losses of astonish- 
ing sums. But, in time, many debts 
will be forgotten, the old sores will heal 
over, and through “international sym- 
pathy” many claims will be canceled. 


RESTORATION” 


The restoration of the invaded areas 
will be a great drain on Germany’s pro- 
ductive resources, but it is the first step 
necessary for the financial reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated territories. In 
part satisfaction of her obligations Ger- 
many undertakes to devote her eco- 
nomic resources directly to the physical 
restoration of the invaded areas to the 
extent determined by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

All articles, animals and objects of 
every description which have been 
seized, consumed or destroyed are to 
be restored or due compensation made 
therefor. If the governments desire, 





6. Gold marks are payable at the option 
of the creditor in pounds sterling, London; 
gold dollars, New York; gold francs, Paris; 
or gold lire, Rome, and of the legal weight 
and fineness of gold Jan. 1, . Treaty, 
Financial Clauses, Art. 262. 
Reparation Clauses, 


7. Treaty, An. II, 12ce, 


8. Germany will be credited with the first 
‘installment of 20,000,0 gold marks 
minus the expense of the armies of occupa- 
tion after Nov. 11, 1918, and the necessary 
payments for foodstuffs and raw materials 
to enable Germany to meet her reparation 
obligations. 

9. Treaty, Part VIII, An. IV. 
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materials. (stone, brick, tile, cement, 
steel, wood, glass, etc.), machinery, 
heating apparatus, furniture and like 
articles shall be produced in Germany 
to reconstruct the invaded areas. In so 
far as it is possible to identify cash, 
animals, securities, and objects of every 
sort which have been seized, seques- 
tered, or taken away shall be restored. 

In compliance with the terms of the 
Treaty Germany undertakes to deliver 
in equal monthly installments in three 
months following the coming into force 
of the Treaty the following livestock: 


To Belgium: 

200 stallions; 
5,000 mares; 
5,000 fillies ; 
2,000 bulls; 

50,000 milch cows; 
40,000 heifers; 
200 rams; 
20,000 sheep; 
15,000 sows. 
To France: 
500 stallions; 
30,000 fillies ; 
2,000 bulls; 
90,000 milch cows; 
1,000 rams; 
100,000 sheep; 
10,000 goats. 


These deliveries of livestock, ma- 
chinery, and other agricultural equip- 
ment will greatly impair the productive 
power of Germany and stimulate the 
recuperation of French and Belgian 
production. 


DAMAGES TO PERSONS AND PROPERTY 


Among the first considerations for 
which the indemnity payments will be 
distributed will be for damages*® done 
civilians and their property; maltreat- 
ment of prisoners; present value of pen- 
sions for victims of war and their de- 
pendents; allowances to the families 
and dependents of mobilized persons; 
forced labor without just compensation, 
and levies and fines and similar exac- 
tions imposed upon civilian populations 
by Germany or her Allies. 


10. Treaty, Part VIII, An. I. 
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Just how much the bill for damages 
will be can only be estimated by those 
who have had an opportunity to know 
thoroughly the situation. Professor A. 
A. Young," American economist at the 
Peace Conference, places the sums due 
for damages done civilians and civilian 
property at about twenty to twenty-five 
billion dollars, and for pensions a bill 
nearly as large. Of course, many dam- 
ages will be forgotten, others will go 
unindemnified, and a correct money 
valuation cannot be placed upon such 
as the loss of life; destruction of prop- 
erty; loss of economic efficiency and 
prestige; the lowering of the normal 
standard of consumption; the disar- 
rangement of world commerce, and the 
runaway price régime. 

The total direct burden of the war is 
estimated at about $185,000,000,000.%* 
Of this amount $140,000,000,000 is 
stated as the total direct monetary cost 
and the remainder of this almost incred- 
ible sum is the probable cost of restora- 
tion and pensions. 

Professor E. L. Bogart’*® calculates 
the total direct cost at $186,333,637,- 
097, and the total indirect cost at 
$151,612,542,560, and finds a grand 
total of $337,946,179,657. 

If the indemnity payments amount to 
$50,000,000,000, the unpaid, according 
to Professor Bogart’s figures, will be 
$136,333,000,000 of the direct costs 
and $151,612,000,000, or the whole, of 
the indirect costs. This is almost an 
unthinkable burden to be borne by thie 
Allied and Associated Powers and the 
neutrals. Were it possible to extract the 
last farthing from Germany no one 
would question the justice of the act; 
but Germany cannot pay any more than 
she has ability to pay, no matter how 
guilty she is. It is not possible for 
her to make a direct payment of more 
than a small fraction of fifty billions, 
and a sum any where near this amount 


Bat» rhe Practical Basis of Germany’s 
oa by Professor A. A. Young in the New 
id. Sunday “Times” Supplement, Aug. 10, 





12. Ibid. 


13. “Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great 
pus ware” ny Zrotenser as ogart; 
Shed by e Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. No. 24, p. 299. . 
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will tax her to the utmost limit of her 
resources for many years. The maxi- 
mum period for paying the indemnity 
is thirty years, but if the sum is fixed 
at anything like fifty billion dollars it 
is doubtful whether a complete settle- 
ment will be made in double the maxi- 
mum time set. 


GERMANY’S ABILITY TO PAY 


The ability of Germany to create a 
“favorable balance” of trade is fairly 
destroyed by the great economic losses 
she has been compelled to accept. 
Among the principal losses which have 
weakened Germany’s ability to make 
foreign payments may be mentionea 
valuable agricultural districts; coal, 
iron and other supplies of raw mate- 
rial; disorganized domestic industries ; 
complete annihilation of her foreign 
industrial and business organizations ; 
her disorganized commercial system; 
the loss of valuable tariff rights and 
harbors, and the giving up of her mer- 
chants ships. 


LOSS OF AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS 


Germany’s agricultural losses are 
tremendous. In the first place, badly 
as she needs agricultural equipment, 
she will hand over to France and Bel- 
gium a portion of her present working 
capital, as has already been pointed 
out. Secondly, the territory ceded and 
the foreign colonies over which she re- 
signs sovereignty have cut off valuable 
agricultural supplies which Germany 
will be compelled to import for the 
nourishment of her people, thus in- 
creasing her adverse balance of trade. 
If Germany had maintained control 
over her colonies a portion of the hun- 
gry and overflowing population of the 
“Vaterland” could have emigrated to 
these colonies and have assisted in sup- 
plying the home people with the pri- 
mary necessities of life. But she can 
draw only from the productive re- 
sources of Germany proper. Whatever 
needs she has that cannot be satisfied 
within her own borders must be satis- 
fied through commodities bought in the 
competitive markets of the world. 
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THE COAL SITUATION IN GERMANY 


Coal has been one of Germany’s 
most important articles. Anthracite 
coal is the foundation of German indus- 
try. The extent of her iron, chemical 
and refining activities depends on an- 
thracite. Coal has also been one of 
Germany’s chief bargaining assets with 
her neutral neighbors—Switzerland and 
Holland. During the war the neutral 
need of coal was the cudgel which Ger- 
many held over the heads of little na- 
tions that had to have it. 

Germany was peculiarly favored 
with coal deposits. Her three great 
producing areas—the Saar Valley, the 
Ruhr district and Silesia—produced 
190,000,000 tons of anthracite and 87,- 
000,000 of brown coal in 1913. 

The Peace Treaty was a decisive 
blow at the German coal power. It 
cut off almost the whole output of the 
Saar Valley. Upper Silesia with sixty- 
five German mines had an average year- 
ly output of fifty million tons of coal. 
This region has been in a turmoil of 
political and industrial unrest which 
has greatly reduced the output of coal. 
However, if the plebiscite’ is decided 
in favor of Poland Germany will lose 
these mines. That leaves the Ruhr as 
the only reliable coal fields of impor- 
tance left in Germany. In 1914 the 
Ruhr produced an average of 394,000 
tons daily. In addition to the losses 
of mines, Germany will deliver annu- 
ally to France, Belgium and Italy sev- 
eral million tons of coal.*® 

The reduction of the German coal 
power is a hard blow at German indus- 
try. All Germany’s skill, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness will not succeed without 
fuel to drive the flywheels of industry. 

Germany will have a very difficult 
problem to surmount the coal situation. 
The area of her coal mines has been 
materially reduced; about one-third or 
more of her coal supply has been taken 
away; she is responsible for large de- 
liveries to foreign countries (France, 
Belgium and Italy); and the produc- 
tivity of the German mining laborers is 





14. Treaty, Part TII, Sec. 
15. Ibid, Part VIII, An. V. 


VIII, An. I. 
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dissipated by idleness and shorter days. 
Another great handicap to the produc- 
tion of the German coal mines is the 
depleted equipment and lack of rolling 
stock. Under the conditions of the 
Armistice, Germany was compelled to 
turn over a large number of locomo- 
tives and cars to the Allies, and she lost 
an immense amount of railway equip- 
ment in Poland, Bulgaria and Russia. 


THE IRON INDUSTRY 


Germany’s iron industry has been 
more completely taken away from her 
than the coal supply. She still has vast 
unexplored coal deposits. But with 
iron it is not so. The iron mines are 
gone, and Germany has no unexplored 
deposits worthy of note. The Peace 
Treaty, in just retribution for the 
crimes done in France and Belgium, 
wiped out almost the whole of the iron 
industry. Iron plays a very important 
part in the industrial progress of any 
nation, but Germany’s iron situation is 
one of hopelessness and despair. 

Prior to the war Germany’s iron and 
steel industries and their development 
were a marvel of modern expansion, 
and it is a “nice” piece of history to 
observe that it was almost entirely made 
possible by the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine in 1871. With the exception 
of the Lake Superior district, the Lor- 
raine fields, including the famous Briey 
and Longwy basins, form the richest 
mining area in the world. However, 
these mines are now restored to France, 
and they include about half of the Ger- 
man smelters and steel works. Ger- 
manv’s view of her future iron indus- 
trv is stated prettv well in the August 
issue of the “German Metal Industry 
Journal” as follows: 


Manufacturers are finding themselves con- 
fronted with keen foreign competition, 
which is already controlling the iron 
market of Europe. For the stimulation of 
our trade a decline of prices would be neces- 
sary to place us on an equal footing with 
the foreign manufacturers, Unfortunately 
the opposite is taking place, prices advanc- 
ing from day to day. The Peace Treaty has 
placed our enemies in a position in which 
they can fully control our imports, and they 
are taking full advantage of this condition. 
We fear that our former foes will flood ov” 
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market in such a way that the reconstruc- 
tion of our interior industry will be very 
difficult, and in many cases impossible. 


Accepting this statement as contain- 
ing some truth, it is worthy of consid- 
eration that the Germans have the skill 
for handling the iron mines, and the 
right variety of coking coal, both of 
which France does not have. Some sort 
of coéperation between these two in- 
terests may be worked out for the mu- 
tual benefit of both countries and for 
the world. 


THE DYE INDUSTRY 


Before the war dyes were among 
Germany’s best known exports but their 
future in foreign markets is open to 
grave doubt. England, France and the 
United States have become great pro- 
ducers of dyes, and tariff restrictions 
and prejudices will keep out the Ger- 
man varieties to a large extent. Ger- 
many no longer has a monopoly on the 
dye industries. She may be able to dis- 
pose of great quantities of dyes in many 
countries but she will have to reckon 
with the competition from America, 
England and France. 


THE POTASH TRUST 


The potash monopoly was second 
only to the German dye monopoly be- 
fore the war. France has acquired a 
small portion of the potash field lo- 
cated near Mulhausen in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, but the best beds and the largest 
portion by far remain the property of 
Germany. These potash beds are 
among the chief industrial assets of the 
country, and potash is the main prop 
upon which the foreign trade of Ger- 
many will have to rest, especially with 
America. The gross annual business of 
the potash syndicate aggregates about 
400.000,000 marks. Nearly half of the 
output is exported in normal times. The 
trust is well intrenched financially and 
has the most prosperous looking future 
of any single industry in Germany. 
The Deutsche Bank is its financial 
agent and the enterprise will be afford- 
ed all the accommodations needed. Two 
of the greatest handicaps, however, are 


the high cost of labor and the socialis- 
tic government. 


GERMANY’S DISORGANIZED DOMESTIC 
INDUSTRIES 


The efficiency and scientific organiza- 
tion of Germany’s internal industries 
reached their climax in the monopolies 
of the dye and potash trades. But 
these monopolies have received a stun- 
ning blow which will limit their com- 
mercial value probably for all time. 
The coal power has been exploded and 
France and Poland restored their right- 
ful portion. The iron mines have in the 
main reverted back to France with Al- 
sace-Lorraine. The textile industries 
are helpless for want of raw materials. 
Germany can obtain the needed raw 
materials only from the Allies, and she 
has neither the credit nor the goods to 
exchange for them. It seems that her 
one outlet is to float loans in neutral 
countries, and use the proceeds to buy 
American cotton and other materials 
she must have to rehabilitate her indus- 
tries. This problem is made doubly 
difficult by Germany’s adverse balance 
of trade and the inflated prices of raw 
materials all over the world. These 
facts merely indicate the difficulties 
Germany will have to face in the reor- 
ganization of all her domestic indus- 
tries. 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The German foreign trade machine 
is completely smashed. Not only her 
good will is gone, but her foreign trade 
organizations throughout the world, and 
one of the great obstacles against her 
recovery is the loss of her mercantile 
marine. To indicate her losses in for- 
eign business organizations, she “re- 
nounces all rights to representation 
upon or .participation in the control or 
administration of commissions, state 
banks, agencies or other financial or 
economic organizations of an interna- 
tional character, exercising power of 
control or administration, and operating 
in any of the Allied or Associated 
States, or in Austria, Hungary, Bulga- 
ria, or Turkey, or in the dependencies 
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of these states, or in the former Rus- 
sian Empire.’’*® 

Valuable sources of revenue are cut 
off from Germany by the prohibition of 
“favored nation”*’ clauses with regard 
to imports, exports, taxes, customs du- 
ties or other commercial arrangements 
except as provided in the Peace Treaty. 

This indicates that Germany’s ma- 
nipulation of foreign markets is not 
likely to be regained. Even the re- 
habilitation of ordinary commercial ex- 
change will tax the Germans’ boast of 
genius to its utmost ability, and will 
probably succeed better if tempered 
with some far-sighted English diplo- 
macy. 


GERMANY’S MERCHANT MARINE AND 
SHIPPING 


Germany justly sacrifices her mer- 
chant marine’* in reparation for her 
U-boat campaign. She will deliver to 
the Allies all the merchant ships she 
has of 1,600 tons gross and upward, 
and half of her shipping between 1,600 
and 1,000 tons gross, and one-fourth of 
her steam trawlers and other fishing 
boats. She also agrees to build 200,000 
tons of shipping annually for the Allies 
during the next five years.’® Also, 
allied shipping is to have equal rights 
with German shipping in German wa- 
ters for five years. Shipping from 
countries like Czechoslovakia which 
have no seacoast may be registered at 
German ports. Free transit is allowed 
through German territories to persons, 
goods, ships, carriages, and mails from 
or to any of the Allies or Asociated 
Powers, and Germany grants such na- 
tions full rights in her ports and water- 
ways. The main German rivers— 
Rhine, Elbe, Oder, and Danube—to- 
gether with their tributaries, are inter- 
nationalized.*° Canals favoring French 
and Belgian trade must be built. Spe- 
cial rights regarding free ports and 
railways are assured inland states like 
». Treaty, Part IX. 

. Ibid, Part X. 
18. Ibid, Part "III, An. III, 

> sec. II. 

9. Treaty, 
» Sec. IT 
20. Ibid. 


and Part 


Part VIII, An. III and Part 
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Poland while the Kiel canal is to be 
open to the war and merchant ships of 
all nations. 

Therefore, Germany has litle chance 
of gaining, revenue from her ships and 
shipping facilities. Rather her import 
and export trade will be considerable 
expense, and other nations will natu- 
rally favor home business first. 

Many other losses might be enumer- 
ated. All of these limit Germanys 
ability to create a favorable balance 
of trade. But the handicaps mentioned 
are sufficient to indicate the difficulties 
she will have to surmount. 


HOW GERMANY WILL PAY HER BILL 


That Germany will be held for pay- 
ing a definite sum for reparation, dam- 
ages done civilians and civilian prop- 
erty, and for pensions and allowances, 
is a fact settled by the terms of the 
Treaty. The problem is how can she 
pay it? These payments have to be 
made in foreign markets, and such pay- 
ments are limited to four possibilities: 
(1) Exportation of gold; (2) drawing 
upon funds already established in for- 
eign markets; (3) borrowing in foreign 
countries; and (4) by selling goods or 
services in foreign markets. 

It is impossible for Germany to make 
payments in gold. In the first place, 
her present gold supply is inadequate, 
and all the gold she has would not 
make an impression on her debts. Also, 
the exportation of part of her present 
gold supply would only further unset- 
tle financial conditions in Germany, and 
lessen her power to make reparation 
payments wholly out of proportion to 
the amount of gold exported. Just how 
Germany will handle some debts which 
require payment in gold is a problem 
for the financial genius. Her principel 
obligations which demand gold are the 
Turkish loans** and the redemption of 
the German paper currency which is 
held in large quantities in France, Bel- 
gium, Poland and Southeastern Europe. 
Nothing will improve Germany’s finan- 
cial situation more than importing some 
gold as soon as it is possible, although 


21. Treaty, Part IX, Financial Clauses. 
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her chief need for gold and credit is in 
foreign markets to enable her to buy 
raw materials for her industries. 

The funds to Germany’s credit in 
foreign money markets are very small, 
and no doubt her present indebtedness 
to neutral countries exceeds her credit. 
Therefore, this is an impossible solution 
either for her present commercial needs 
or for paying her indemnity liabilities. 

Borrowing in foreign markets is 
neither feasible nor a solution for the 
problem even though it were possible. 
Germany would have some difficulty 
floating a loan of any size in any coun- 
try, and it would be almost impossibie 
in the countries which could afford to 
make loans, as the United States and 
England. In the second place, borrow- 
ing in foreign markets to pay foreign 
debts only creates one debt to cancel 
another. 

One alternative is left—the sale of 
services and commodities in foreign 
markets. This is Germany’s only dvor 
out, and here are two possibilities: 
First, things now in foreign countries 
or that can be transported to foreign 
markets. Second, commodities pro- 
duced in Germany in the future, and 
German services that can be sold in 
foreign markets. The first of these two 
classes of things constitutes Germany’s 
cash assets and will have to be relied 
upon to meet the first installment of the 
reparation payments. The second class 
includes German services and commodi- 
ties which can be sold in foreign mar- 
kets in the future. This is the source 
which will have to be relied upon for 
the future payments of the indemnity. 


PAYING THE FIRST REPARATION 
INSTALLMENT 


The first reparation payment is 
20,000,000,000 marks or about $5,000,- 
000.000. This sum without interest is 
to be paid not later than May 1, 1921.”* 
Germany’s cash assets—things outside 
of Germany and things that can be 
moved outside of Germany and sold in 
foreizn markets—constitute her ability 
to make this payment. Her cash assets 


‘reaty, Part VIII, An. III 12c, I. 





include goods and implements which 
she can restore to Belgium and France; 
the German property in ceded terri- 
tories; liquidable German property in 
all parts of the world; foreign securi- 
ties held in Germany; goods available 
for exportation; and salable services. 

Since a large part of Germany’s 
property outside of Germany would be 
useless to anyone except its former 
owners (for example, German banks 
and mercantile houses in foreign coun- 
tries), it is doubtful whether her cash 
assets will more than pay the first repa- 
ration installment. Such a part of this 
sum ($5,000,000,000) as is required for 
Germany’s economic needs (food and 
raw materials) and for defraying the 
expenses of the armies of occupation 
since Nov. 11, 1918, will be applied for 
these purposes, and the remainder, 
which will doubtless be a small sum, 
will be applied on the reparation pay- 
ments.** 

If there is any comparison between 
the French Indemnity of 1871 and the 
German indemnity it is in the payment 
of the first reparation installment. 


GERMANY’S FIRST PAYMENT COMPARED 
WITH THE FRENCH INDEMNITY 
oF 1871 


We have decided that Germany’s 
only possible method of payment is by 
disposing of her cash assets at home 
and abroad. To a certain degree 
(though less complete) this is precisely 
what France did in 1871-78. The 
French indemnity was £200,000,000. 
The actual payments including ex- 
penses and interest amounted to £212,- 
645,000, and were settled as follows:** 


The value of the Alsace- 
Lorraine railway 

German bank notes and 
money’ collected in 
France 

French gold and silver... 

French bank notes...... 


£13,000,000 


4,201,000 
20,492,000 
5,000,000 
169,952,000 


£212,645,000 


24. Treaty, Part VIII, Art. 235. 


25. M. Leon Say, Rand’s Econ. 
331-33. 


Hist. p. 
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It is readily observed that only a 
small portion of the French indemnity 
was paid in metal. The major portion 
was paid in bills. But how was France 
able to get hold of all these bills? The 
four principal ways were: 

(1) By floating two bond issues: the 
first, two billion francs 8214 5s, 1871, 
and the second, three billion francs 
8414 5s, 1873; (2) selling foreign secu- 
rities held in France; (3) a favorable 
balance of trade due to improved crops 
and the revival of French industry; 
(4) and French thrift and scientific 
financiering.** With the proceeds made 
available by these means the French 
Treasury raided the foreign exchange 
markets, and remitted the purchases to 
Germany. London soon became the 
creditor of Berlin and vast shipments 
of gold were made to settle balances. 
Bills were delivered to Germany as 
follows :*" 


Pounds Sterling 


99,412,000 

9,404,000 
10,608,000 

3,190,000 
10,020,000 
11,828,000 
25,490,000 


169,952,000 


Thalers 

Frankfort florins....... 
Marcs-banco 

Reichmarcs 

Dutch florins.......... 
Belgian francs......... 
Pounds sterling 


Total of bills 


. In some such method as the one used 
by France in 1871 Germany will have 
to handle the disposition of her cash 
assets. Floating a bond issue would 
not help much outside Germany but 
doubtless some funds can be raised in 
Germany through Government bonds. 
FUTURE PAYMENTS ON THE INDEMNITY 
A favorable balance of trade seems 
to be the only hope for the future an- 
nual payments of the indemnity. This 
means that Germany must export more 
than she imports by a margin sufficient 
to pay the installments on the indem- 
nity as they fall due. Can she do this? 
Before the war we find that Ger- 
many’s imports exceeded her exports. 


26. The French Indemnity of 1871. Har- 
vard Review of Econ. Statistics, No. 4. 
Oct., 1919 

27. M. Leon Say, Rand’s Econ. Hist. p. 336. 
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The difference was made up of invisible 
items, as income from foreign invest- 
ments and the profits of mercantile 
shipping. Therefore, she must either 
import less value than she did before 
the war or export more. 

If she can regain her pre-war indus- 
trial capacity ; turn the energies she has 
applied in war into the production of 
economic goods; and continue to live on 
a war basis, there is a glimpse of hope 
for her future. By restricting unnec- 
essary consumption and unnecessary 
imports and rigidly controlling produc- 
tion so as to give priority to exportable 
products, Germany might create a bal- 
ance of trade that would surprise the 
world. However, there are several op- 
posing factors to this theoretical plan 
for Germany’s future payments on the 
indemnity. Among the principal op- 
posing factors are: (1) The discontent 
such a plan would arouse in the Ger- 
man people; (2) inability to regain 
good will and markets abroad for her 
products; (3) difficulty in reconstruct- 
ing her industries on an efficiency basis; 
(4) and the lack of credit to obtain raw 
materials and equipment which she 
needs. 

There is a limit to the extent that 
Germany can commandeer labor and 
capital. After the suppression the Ger- 
man people have endured during the 
war and throughout their previous his- 
tory. they are going to demand some 
freedom in person and property. To 
suppress this freedom would throttle 
the promises of democracy. It would 
also stimulate discontent and Bolshe- 
vism and thus unsettle the industrial 
situation still more. Rather, it seems, 
Germany had better give more freedom 
of person and property, and stimulate 
thrift and the habit of industry. 

Before the war Germany’s good will 
in foreign markets was almost unri- 
valed. A great portion of this mar- 
keting asset has been blasted, and some 
of it can not possibly be regained. Her 
distributing and selling organizations 
(banks, commercial houses, etc.) have 
been dissolved for the most part, and 
what have not already been swept away 
will likely be liquidated for paying the 
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first installment of the indemnity. Her 
former customers in the western hem- 
isphere do not need Germany’s prod- 
ucts as they did before the war; her 
eastern customers have a very limited 
purchasing power. 

Therefore, retrospecting all we have 
said of Germany’s handicapped ability, 
it is very doubtful whether she will re- 
gain her volume of pre-war export trade 
for many years. She cannot buy the 
raw materials needed for her industries 
unless she can create exchange credit 
in foreign markets through a favorable 
balance of trade, and since her exports 
in part depend on her imported raw 
materials, the problem resolves itself 
into a vicious circle. The only solution 
seems to be the extending of commercial 
credit to Germany by the victorious 
powers. The nations to which Ger- 
many owes an indemnity are also in 
need of raw materials, but with the ex- 
ception of potash and coal Germany 
has little to export. 

In order to reconstruct her industries 
Germany needs new machinery, equip- 
ment and raw products. She will have 
to have, also, a regeneration of the 
spirit of industry, and quiet the spirit 
of unrest among her laboring classes. 

Germany can rely only on a favor- 
able balance of trade both for her fu- 
ture as an industrial nation and for 
paying her debt. Her exports must 
consist largely of potash, coal and 
whatever manufactured articles she may 
have to sell abroad. Whether or not 
she will be able to create a favorable 
balance of trade of any considerable 
amount in the near future is open to 
some doubt. The first installment of 
the indemnity ($5,000,000,000) pay- 
able by 1921 and the Belgian war loans 
>700,000,000 by 1926 will involve 
considerable hardship, and retard her 
efforts to reéstablish her foreign com- 
merce. Also, she is to pay interest at 
21 per cent. on gold bearer bonds for 
40,000,000,000 marks ($10,000,000,- 
000) for five years, beginning 1921, and 
thereafter five per cent. with one per 
cent. additional for amortization. This 
will increase her annual payment 
$250,000,000 for five years and there- 


after $600,000,000, and when the Com- 
mission is satisfied that Germany is ca- 
pable of making additional payments, 
another issue of 40,000,000,000 marks 
($10,000,000,000) is to be required, 
and further issues as the Commission 
from time to time determines. 

It is not likely that Germany will be 
able to hasten these payments. Her 
present economic situation as well as 
the psychological effect of the uncer- 
tainties of the indemnity are well stated 
by Dr. Paul Rohrback :** 


It is, therefore, quite out of the question 
that Germany could plan an active economic 
campaign abroad, as without foreign sup- 
port she cannot even avoid a _ domestic 
catastrophe. That support must be given 
in the form of an immediate supply of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, and by a mitiga- 
tion of those terms of the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles which, apart from the present 
acute distress, tend to paralyze the country’s 
vitality, First among these are the uncer- 
tainty as to the amount Germany will have 
to pay, and the possibility that any Entente 
Power which should remain lastingly hostile 
to the German people may interfere in Ger- 
many’s economic life with negative, obtru- 
sive, and confiscatory measures in carrying 
out the provisions of the Treaty. 


THE INDEMNITY AND WORLD MARKETS 


What effect will the indemnity pay- 
ments have upon the world markets? 
This is a pretty theoretical question 
with which to speculate. No one knows 
what will happen, and past history has 
little to offer as a comparison with the 
present situation. As we have seen, 
France soon overcame the burden of her 
indemnity 1871-73. The payments did 
not unsettle the world markets as bank- 
ers and financiers predicted. The gold 
which France paid out soon came 
back due to her favorable balance of 
trade. 

The German indemnity will probably 
have proportionally no more effect upon 
the general markets of the world. The 
German indemnity is many times larger 
than the French indemnity was but the 
markets of the world have expanded 
many times since 1871. Also the dis- 


28. “Can Germany Recover?’ by Dr. Paul 
Rohrback, Berlin, Dec. 23, 1919. “The Re- 
view,” New York. 
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tribution of the payments will lessen 
the effect upon general marketing con- 
ditions. 

In the long run, Germany will pro- 
duce those articles from which she can 
derive the greatest advantage. Foreign 
countries will buy from Germany those 
articles which she can produce at a cost 
which gives her an advantage over other 
countries. That is, the various coun- 
tries of the world will find it profitable 
to specialize in doing those things at 
which they excel and for which the 
comparative money cost is lowest. Of 
course, this natural process of adjust- 
ment will be interfered with by the 
tariff walls of some countries. But in 
the long run the natural laws will over- 
ride the artificial laws and the world 
money markets will adjust themselves 
so that each country will have its nec- 
essary share of the world’s gold for 
carrying on its part in the world tradé. 
This is the inevitable result of natural 
adjustment which, however, will take a 
long period of time. But how can 
countries like Germany, Italy and 
France with their adverse balances of 
trade and already impoverished gold 
supply compete with the Americas 
where there is an abnormal supply of 
gold, a favorable balance of trade and 
high prices? This is a situation which 
will turn against itself. The countries 
under what seems to be adverse condi- 
tions will be able to produce commodi- 
ties to the full extent of their capacity 
at a much lower cost than the Amer- 
icas in their very favorable situation. 
The articles which a country can pro- 
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duce at a lower cost than other coun- 
tries will be demanded from the pro- 
ducing country by all other peoples not 
hemmed in by a sufficiently high tariff. 
Most countries, therefore, will buy from 
the lowest cost producer, and all the 
tariff walls in Christiandom can not 
prevent these products from command- 
ing first place in many of the world’s 
markets. Except for high tariffs, in 
due time, the countries with a high cost 
of production will be buying the articles 
produced at a lower cost, and their own 
production will lag behind. Ultimately 
the countries supplying the markets at 
a lower cost of production will create 
a favorable balance of trade and gold 
will be shipped from the countries hav- 
ing a high cost of production and an ab- 
normal gold supply to the countries 
with a low cost of production, until 
finally an equilibrium will be reached 
and the cost of production for similar 
commodities under similar conditions 
will be about the same. For other prod- 
ucts in which a country naturally ex- 
cels in ability to produce it will be able 
to continue its monopoly. 

If international debts were repudi- 
ated and tariff laws abolished this natu- 
ral state of advantage in production 
and trade would be simplified and would 
reach a normal condition in fewer years. 
But Germany must pay her bill no mat- 
ter what is done about other interna- 
tional debts. Therefore, Germany shall 
live under the handicap she has brought 
upon herself until she has slowly but 
surely paid the indemnity which the 
civilized world demands. 


ay 











Universal Par Clearance 
By Chas. de B. Claiborne 


President National and State Bankers’ Protective Association; President Louisiana Bankers’ 
Association; Vice-President Whitney Central National Bank, New Orleans 


3 such a thing possible? Does the 
Federal Reserve Board intend such 

a condition in the strict meaning 
of the word? Does the commercial 
world understand what is proposed or 
what the fight is about? Has the Re- 
serve Board ever explained or tried to 
explain to the public how and to what 
extent the success or failure of the par 
clearance system would affect them? 

In order that the subject may be 
understood and the case be passed upon 
according to its merits, all the cards 
should be exposed. 

Would the failure of our fight 
against the Federal Reserve Board 
bring about “par clearance” in the 
sense which that term conveys to the 
business man (who is after all the one 
most interested besides the banks)? It 
would not, for the following reason: 

It is the custom for banks to charge 
on out-of-town items received on de- 
posit from their customers. This charge 
is a transit or service charge; that is, 
an interest charge made for the number 
of days required to collect the item. 
For example: Smith deposits in his 
bank an out-of-town check for $5,000; 
he gets immediate credit for the amount, 
he uses same in his business, pays an 
obligation with it, and thereby saves 
interest, or lends it and receives the 
interest. His bank, however, does not 
receive the proceeds from this check 
for four or five days, and is therefore 
itself deprived of the use of that money 
or the interest thereon, and is in effect 
lending the amount to its customer 
without any consideration. This is the 
reason the bank deducts the exchange, 
which should be termed a service 
charge, when the item is deposited. 


THE REAL CONTROVERSY WITH THE 
RESERVE BANK 


But this is not the controversy with 
the Reserve Bank. On the contrary, 


the Reserve Bank and the law itself 
recognize this charge, and whether we 
win or lose the business man will con- 
tinue to pay over the counter on all 
out-of-town checks for the service his 
bank renders. This therefore should be 
made very clear to him, lest Mr. Busi- 
ness man throw his influence to the Re- 
serve Bank under an erroneous impres- 
sion. 

Even the Reserve Bank itself will 
not accept from any national bank, or 
other member bank, for deposit for im- 
mediate credit a check on New York 
(although acceptable by most banks at 
par), the Reserve Bank making its 
charge indirectly by giving a deferred 
credit of from two, three or four, and 
up to twelve days, or whatever time 
it requires to collect the item, and 
therefore the bank receiving the item 
for credit must charge that number of 
days interest. 

So you see this merely becomes an 
issue as between banks and Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Federal Reserve 
Bank insisting that when an out-of- 
town check is deposited in the bank and 
this check in turn is deposited in the 
Reserve Bank for collection, that the 
out-of-town bank on which this check 
is drawn should remit to the Federal 
Reserve Bank at par. This is the whole 
issue—and the answer of the country 
bank or remitting bank is, “This is a 
service, and we are entitled to a con- 
sideration.” To render this service 
requires clerks and stationery, both of 
which are much more expensive than 
formerly, as the business man well 
knows. On the merits of the question, 
“Is it a service?” the country bank 
must stand or fall and the Reserve 
Bank must stand or fall on the same 
issue: “If it is, then a consideration is 
due.” Every fair-minded man must 
concede this. 

To admit that it is a service and yet 
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not entitled to a consideration is a prin- 
ciple too idealistic for serious discus- 
sion, except perhaps by Government 
officials. This, however, which they 
preach, is not what they practice. Did 
you ever buy a postal money order? 
Answer. 

The bank is a commercial necessity 
and therefore must exist—yet in order 
to attract capital, it must pay divi- 
dends, and in order to pay dividends, 
must have sources of income. These 
are interest and exchange. Banks are 
heavy taxpayers—Federal, state and 
municipal—and while fully appreciat- 
ing the patronage of their many de- 
positors, the well-managed bank ren- 
ders compensating service. The cost of 
doing business is continually increasing, 
and banks cannot and should not ab- 
sorb further unnecessary charges. Let 
us not place the banks in the condition 
of the railroads by cramping their earn- 
ings. Do not create conditions which 
it will be impossible to undo, based on 
present earnings—purely temporary. 
St. Paul Railroad common once proudly 
stood at above 175, but few there are 
now so poor as to do it reverence at 
40. Would the business man care to 
see such a decline in bank stocks? 

It is continuously published that over 
25,000 banks remit at par; that is, that 
eighty-six per cent. of the bank pre- 
sumably desire par collections, and that, 
therefore, the other fourteen per cent. 
{to use the words of H. A. Moelenpah 
of the Federal Reserve Board), “‘still 
cling to their idea, and chirp and whis- 
tle because of their petty losses on ex- 
change.” This is a purely gratuitous 
assumption. 

The public should be informed that 
national banks must par such items as 
the Federal Reserve Bank handles for 
member banks, as they are members of 
the Federal Reserve system by law; that 
state member banks must also par, be- 
ing part of the system; that a great 
number of state banks that are now in 
the system joined for patriotic reasons 
to assist the Government to finance the 
war. These two classes make up the 
greater part of the “eighty-six per 
cent.” referred to, and in no way show 
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the real sentiment with regard to par 
collections, for the reason that they 
have no option. The balance is largely 
made up of banks that, for competitive 
reasons, must give the same service as 
national banks situated in their commu- 
nities, and therefore choosing the lesser 
evil par for that reason. So it appears 
by analysis that the banks composing 
this famous “eighty-six per cent par 
list’ do so not only without their con- 
sent but, in a probable majority of 
cases, against their will, and over their 
very strenuous protest, a large number 
not being eligible for membership in the 
Federal Reserve System as the law is 
now written. 

So you will see that this “eighty-six 
per cent.” proves nothing, unless it can 
be shown that the banks remit at par of 
their own free will, and not as a result 
of the law which compels them to do 
so. This whole matter is one of fact, 
not of subterfuge—a simple question 
of whether or not remitting of items is 
a service. If it is, then it should be 
paid for. The Government charges on 
postal orders three times more per hun- 
dred than the banks, and the express 
companies twice as much. Let the busi- 
ness man handle a collection through 
either and compare the service and cost 
with bank service and cost. 

Therefore, I repeat that this whole 
“par collection discussion” is one of 
fact. The subject cannot be disposed 
of by incorrect figures that prove noth- 
ing, or by any attempt to belittle the 
men who oppose the plan. Too fre- ° 
quently have Government agencies in 
the last four years resorted to these 
methods, rather than prove their case. 
Government operation, judging by ex- 
perience, has not been so successful as 
to give rise to a presumption of infal- 
libility, and the men behind this move- 
ment are not to be frightened by any 
attempt to belittle them by referring 
to the whole matter in question as 
“petty exchange.” (It is a very much 
broader subject.) The cost on any sin- 
gle collection is indeed insignificant, 
but in the aggregate is a large item, and 
the maintenance by the banks of the 
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necessary departments incident to this 
service is a very heavy expense. 

I want to make it clear that our as- 
sociation is not against the Federal Re- 
serve System. On the contrary, we 
fully believe in its wonderful potenti- 
alities, but we deplore its invasion of 
fields never intended by the framers of 
the Federal Reserve Act, and reserve 
the right to oppose any action of the 
Reserve Board when we feel that what 
they are about to do, is through a mis- 
conception, or a mistaken economic 
view. 
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The men in this movement to oppose 
enforced “par collections,” are of un- 
questioned standing at home, and they 
should not—because they have the man- 
hood and the independence to try to get 
a fair hearing for their case—be mis- 
represented, or have their efforts dis- 
credited. The results from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Gov- 
ernment control of the railroads should 
furnish sufficient food for considera- 
tion as to how far Government regula- 
tion of business should be permitted to 


go. 


ay 


Helping Bank Employees to Help Them- 
selves Through Profit-Sharing 


By W. R. 


HESE are days of testing for the 
bank employee. He is face to 
face with the actual necessity of 

a more economical management of his 
home affairs as well as curtailing his 
little personal expenses. Abnormal 
conditions have compelled him to re- 
trench. and this means the present dis- 
pensing with all luxuries and some ne- 
cessities. 

The high cost of living is constantly 
assailing the bank employee on all 
sides with increasing pressure, and thus 
it is that he has all he can do to make 
all ends meet and keep himself out of 
debt. Every time he has received an 
increase in wages, or a bonus, or a 
Christmas present of a half month’s 
salary, the rapid rise in the cost of the 
necessaries of life has stepped in and 
snatched away this surplus. His 
natural instinct to “get ahead” and thus 
lay by a few dollars or a few hundred 
for some emergency later in life, has 
been thwarted at every turn by a new 
advance in the price of shoes, clothing 
and other staples. 


Morehouse 


Fortunately for all concerned, the 
bank employee is not easily rushed off 
his feet or stampeded. He prefers to 
view the situation philosophically. It 
has not always been so, he reasons to 
himself. His confidence in the just and 
inexorable law of compensation abides. 
He knows that it is always functioning 
and that an early readjustment of con- 
ditions is inevitable, and is content to 
think that when normal times return, 
he will prosper again. 

To-day the average bank employee 
regards himself like the ball player 
out in the field doing the hard work 
of the game, while the common laborer 
is at bat driving out three baggers and 
even home-runs and with no strike-outs 
charged up against him to date. To- 
day it is the laborer’s innings, and he 
is scoring high wages, more than the 
traffic will stand and maintain its equi- 
librium. Day after day the bank em- 
ployee has witnessed the laborer seize 
every opportunity to force wages up, 
and he has seen him succeed to the 
extent that manual labor to-day re- 
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ceives more dollars for what it has to 
sell than does the bank employee for 
his services. Still, this ever philosoph- 
ical bank employee sticks to his guns, 
scarcely complaining at his lot. Doubt- 
less he is looking into the future, and 
there he recognizes himself holding a 
permanent position with the bank while 
the laborer who fares so well to-day 
may be out in search of work which he 
must accept at greatly reduced wages. 
Thus it is that our far-sighted bank 
employee recognizes the fact that 
steadiness and permanency count in the 
long run, and that fidelity, loyalty and 
faithful service to his employer will 
bring a sure reward. Besides, he knows 
there is no comparison between a posi- 
tion with a bank and a job digging 
ditches. One is permanent and for life, 
if he chooses tc make it so, the other 
is a mere job that is good only from 
day to day. 

It is not that our bankers are unap- 
preciative of what their employees are 
facing in these abnormal times, but 
what constitutes the one best solution 
for ali concerned is the problem of the 
hour. For a bank to increase salaries 
beyond a reasonable point now with a 
view to reducing them later is to court 
disaster. Nothing more completely 
destroys the morale or esprit d’corps of 
the bank employee than to reduce his 
salary. 

SAFE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 

The only safe solution of the present 
problem, as I see it, is for the bank 
to help its employees to help themselves 
through some plan of profit-sharing, 
through bonuses, lunch-rooms within 
the bank, bank stores, and the inaugura- 
tion of employees’ contests for new 
business. 

The bank with which the writer is 
associated has always been apprecia- 
tive of service. well and faithfully 
rendered, and has been ever ready to 
afford its employees substantial relief 
in their fight against the rising costs of 
living. Not only have these employees 
received bonuses but a well equipped 
dining room has been placed at their 
disposal. The only expense to the em- 
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ployee is for the food consumed, the 
bank furnishing the room with the most 
modern equipment. It also pays the 
salary of the cook and two helpers; 
pays for the fuel, ice, !aundry and other 
incidental bills, and makes all repairs 
and improvements at its own expense. 
Conservatively estimated, this dining- 
room is saving the employees $500 a 
month, besides adding greatly to their 
convenience and pleasure. 

Not long after the establishment of 
this up-to-date employees dining-room, 
Dr. M. N. Avery, president of the 
bank, announced to the employees that 
they were to become partners in the 
business through a plan of profit-shar- 
ing. Needless to say, this announce- 
ment was received with great favor: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLAN 


To Our Employees: 


In the natural course of progress in our 
civil life more careful consideration is con- 
stantly being given to the proper and equi- 
table division of profits arising from the 
use of capital and the activities of those 
employed in its use, 

The board of directors of this bank have 
therefore adopted a resolution establishing 
a profit-sharing plan, whereby a part of 
the profits of the bank will each year be 
set aside for distribution among the em- 
ployees, the amount of such fund to be 
proportioned to the prosperity enjoyed by 
the bank and the amuvount of net profits 
realized from its operation. 

Your co-operation and efficiency will 
thereby find themselves capitalized in the 
exact proportion as you put heart and soul 
and best endeavors into your work to 
promote the constant increase of the bank’s 
profits and resources by rendering efficient, 
conscientious and economical service. 

It is not the desire to increase our profits 
by decreasing the number of employees, but 
it should be the aim of the employees to 
so increase the volume of our business that 
by their combined and co-operating efforts 
and their increased usefulness and efficiency 
the increasing business may be taken care 
of without unnecessary increase of the em- 
ployed force. 

As our business grows, our profits should 
grow in increased proportion, as the over- 
head expense is less, proportionately. By 
assisting in building up the business, there- 
fore, and by assisting in cultivating a spirit 
of co-operation and economy amongst your 
fellow workers, you will thereby be increas- 
ing the amount of the distributable fund 
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which will be coming to you at profit-sharing 
settlement periods, 

In devising the plan an earnest effort 
has been made to so construct it that per- 
fect liberality and justice will be done to 
all employees, and so that the long and 
faithful service of the older employees will 
receive due recognition. 

It is the sincere desire of the board of 
directors that the plan may be so admin- 
istered as to inspire the hearty interest and 
co-operation of the entire force of em- 
ployees, and also so that it may result in 
ever-increasing measure toward the profit, 
prosperity and happiness of the entire 
force. 

GUARANTY TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK, 
By M, N. Avery, 
December 15th, 1919. President. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That a profit-sharing distribu- 
tion shall be made as follows: 

1. The “net earnings” shall be so much 
of the gross earnings and credits of the 
bank’s business for the half year as shall 
remain after deducting all expenses incur- 
red in the conducting of the business, in- 
cluding taxes, interest and other charges, 
and all losses, depreciation, charge-offs or 
reserves, created for any purpose—but be- 
fore payment of any dividends to stock- 
holders, The determination of such net 
earnings by the board of directors shall be 
final and conclusive. 

2. Deduct from the net earnings (as such 
“net earnings” are hereinbefore specified), 
a sum equal to five per cent. of the stock- 
holders’ money invested in the bank, as 
determined by the amount of capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits shown on the 
books at the beginning of each month’s 
period, (Out of which sum may be paid 
the dividends to stockholders.) 

8. After deducting said sum—take twenty- 
five per cent. of the remainder, which shall 
then form the “participation fund” for 
profit-sharers, and which may be distriouted 
to officers and employees (except those who 
may be excluded, as hereinafter provided), 
in the following manner: 

4. The distribution shall be pro rata and 
the pro rating shall be based on: 

A. The relative value of services as 
indicated by salaries: 
B. Length of service. 

5, To combine these factors into figures 
upon which the amounts to be distributed 
may be pro rated, a base figure shall be 
used consisting of the total salary received 
for the six months last past, to which shall 
be added, for length of service, three per 
cent. of the salary so received, multiplied 
by the number of years of service prior 
to and exclusive of the calendar year in 
which the six months’ pericd is contained. 

6. However, the total amount of salary, 
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as well as years of service of officers and 
employees participating herein, and to be 
considered for the foregoing calculation, 
shall be subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

A, That the total salary shall not 
exceed $4,000.00 for the half year, 
and any salary received in excess 
thereof, shall not be included. 

. That the maximum allowance for 
length of service shall be forty- 
five per cent,, and that service over 
15 years shall not be included. 

. That fractional years of service of 
six months, or less than six 
months, shall be omitted, and of 
more than six months shall count 
as a full year. 

. That length of service shall in- 
clude service with any other bank 
merged or that may be merged 
with this bank. 


7. The following otncers and employees 
shall not participate in this plan: 


A. The President, 

B. Any employee who shall not have 
been in service six months or more. 

C. Any employee whom_the manage- 
ment shall exclude from partici- 
pation herein as hereinafter set 
forth. 


8. The bank reserves the right to exclude 
from the benefit of this plan any officer 
or employee for such reasons as the manage- 
ment shall deem sufficient, and especially— 


A. When his or her work shall not 
have been satisfactorily performed, 
B. When, on account of the character 
or nature of the work performed, 
the management wishes to exclude 
them. 
. When long absent from sickness 
or other cause. 
. When employed for a special pur- 
pose. 


9. When the control figure for each officer 
or employee, participating herein, has been 
computed in the manner above set forth, 
then these figures shall be totaled, The 
amount of the participation fund shall then 
be divided by the total control figure to 
ascertain the percentage to be used in mak- 
ing the distribution. After ascertaining the 
percentage, each officer’s or employee’s con- 
trol figure shall be multiplied by the per- 
centage to determine the share in the par- 
ticipation fund to be paid to such officer or 
employee. 

10. Distributions shall be made semi-an- 
nually from the earnings of the preceding 
six months ending June 30 or December 31, 
on July 20 and January 20, or such other 
dates as the executive management may de- 
termine. 

11. Any officer or employee who from 
any cause shall not be in the service of 
the bank at the end of any distribution 
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period, shall have no right to a share of 
such profits, unless the board of directors 
shall otherwise determine. 

12, Until the amount of the participation 
fund shall have been determined and paid 
at the end of each period, no right shall 
be deemed established or accrued therein 
and thereto by any officer or employee; 
and in any event, resignation or dismissal 
before the end of a period shall be a cause 
for excluding the person resigned or dis- 
charged from participation therein. Any 
dismissal shall rest absolutely with the dis- 
cretion of the officers of the bank, and the 
bank’s action in this respect shall be con- 
clusive evidence, both at law and in equity, 
that such employee has been properly dis- 
missed or required to resign. 

18. This profit-sharing distribution shall be 
in lieu of all other bonuses which the bank 
may have been voluntarily paying, except 
such special rewards as the bank may offer 
for contests. 
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This profit-sharing plan shall not be a 
deterrent to proper salary changes where 
meritorious service, length of service, or 
change of position, or responsibilities, war- 
rants such salary changes, 

14. The decisions of the board of directors 
upon all questions' in respect to distribu- 
tions and which of the officers and employeés 
shall or shall not share in any distribu- 
tions shall be final. 

15, The operation of this profit-sharing 
plan and of these rules shall begin on Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, and remain in force until sus- 
pended or annulled by this board or any 
succeeding board, and these rules and regu- 
lations are at all times (and at any time, 
even within a period already commenced) 
subject to amendment, alteration or discon- 
tinuance by this board of directors, or any 
succeeding board. The power to amend, 
alter or discontinue the profit-sharing dis- 
tribution rests entirely with this board of 
directors, or any succeeding board. 


ay 


Ignorance is a Hard Task Master 


EVIEWING the commercial and 

financial history of our country 
the question arises why were not cer- 
tain dangers foreseen and why did not 
the bankers and merchants of the period 
under review see that the paths they 
were following would lead to disorder 
and panic conditions—that uneconomic 
practices were being permitted out of 
which must come disaster. 

We are led irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that too small a proportion of 
our enterprisers in business and bank- 
ing understood, for we believe that not 
a panic in our industrial history need 
have happened had our leaders under- 
stood economic law. 

Recognizing the heavy cost of such 
periods, is it not wise to prepare and 
provide against similar contingencies 
arising? We believe it is, and therefore 
we shall encourage and appeal for the 
introduction of certain studies in ele- 
mentary and high schools of the nation 
that our youth may be instructed in 
economics and credit principles which 
if accepted will save them from dis- 


aster. In the higher grades of our 
grammar schools there should be lec- 
tures on the use and abuse of credits. 
There should be installed, also, ele- 
mentary studies of economics and com- 
mercial history. With a knowledge of 
credit and an insight into our commer- 
cial history, and the causes of certain 
phenomena, there is no reason why the 
business man or the banker of the future 
should do the many dangerous things 
that we have done so frequently in the 
past, or that the very finest thing in 
all the world—credit—should be abused 
to the extent that it has been, commer- 
cially and individually in our nation. 
We must stir up the Boards of Educa- 
tion and our educators’ generally 
throughout the country to this great 
necessity as one of those protective 
ideas that will erect a wall around the 
future generations and serve to help in 
the substantial building of our future 
commerce and credits.—From the Gen- 
eral Letter of the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 





Philippine Economic Development Under 
American Sovereignty 


By Arsenio N. Luz 


Philippine Commercial Agent in Charge of the Philippine Commercial Agency 
New York City 


the China Sea rises a group of 

islands, rich in the gifts of 
nature, with vast untapped resources, 
a country inhabited by a people loyal 
and friendly to the United States. Geo- 
graphically separated from the Ameri- 
can nation, yet they are a part of it, 
politically speaking, for as a direct 
result of the Spanish-American War 
they passed over from the hands of 
Spain to the benevolent domination of 
the United States. More than twenty 
years of American rule in the Philip- 
pines have brought home to the Fili- 
pinos all the beauty and all the grandeur 
of American institutions and American 
ideals. They have learned to love the 
American people with that feeling 
which finds its mainspring in the heart 
of a grateful country. And so we have 
the Filipinos throwing their fate with 
the United States during the recent 
war, oversubscribing by a big margin 
all their Liberty Loan quotas and 
organizing a division of 25,000 men to 
fight side by side with the American 
soldiers in defense of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

American capital and American ini- 
tiative are welcoméd in the Philippines, 
and no matter what the political status 
of that country may be in the future, 
one thing is certain and that is, it will 
always find closer attachment with that 
nation to which it greatly owes the 
progress and the prosperity it now en- 
joys—the United States of America. 


(Ute China's in the middle of 


LIMITED AMERICAN KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The average American, perhaps on 
account of the distance of the Philip- 
pine Islands from the United States, 
perhaps due to the many big problems 


confronting his own country, has given 
little thought to that distant country 
peopled by 11,000,000 souls. He 
does not know that the Philippine 
Islands, under the American flag or 
nominally independent after more than 
a score of years of American rule, have 
progressed economically and are en- 
joying a financial prosperity never en- 
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Agent of the Philippine Government in the 
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joyed before. He does not know that 
closer commercial relations have been 
developed between his country and that 
of the Filipinos and that the export 
and import trade of the Philippines has 
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Panoramic View of Luneta, Manila, P. I. 


practically passed ‘into the hands of 
the United States. 


HOW TRADE HAS INCREASED 


The most prosperous period of the 
Philippines during the Spanish colonial 
régime was from 1888 to 1892. The 
foreign trade of the islands during those 
years averaged slightly less than pesos 
80,000,000 a year. In 1918, after 
about eleven years of American rule, 
the trade amounted to pesos 467,000,- 
000, or a six-fold increase. During 
nineteen years of American leadership 
trade has certainly “followed the flag.” 
The United States has naturally bene- 
fited the most as a result of this growth 
of trade. During the last years of 
Spanish rule the United States sup- 
plied but three per cent. of the im- 
ports of the islands, slightly over pesos 
1,000,000. During 1918 imports from 
the United States amounted to pesos 
117,000,000, or sixty per cent. of the 
total importation into the islands. 

From 1900 to 1909 trade increased 
steadily, doubling in the ten-year 
period. In 1901 external trade amount- 
ed to pesos 20,000,000 more than the 
best period of Spanish times. In 1902 


the trade was pesos 107,000,000 and in 
1903 pesos 124,000,000. The move- 
ment of trade was quickened from 1909 
to 1913, due in a large measure to the 
tariff law of 1909, which called for 
free admission of Philippine products 
in this country with certain limitations, 
most of which were removed in 1913. 
Business conditions in the Philippines 
during the years 1917 and 1918 may 
be summed up in one word—prosperity. 

The percentage of the United States 
in Philippine imports increased four- 
fold from 1897 to 1901, amounting to 
over pesos 7,000,000. This, however, 
is negligible compared with the enor- 
mous total of the last few years. In 
1906, the United States Congress 
passed a tariff law which provided for 
reciprocal free trade between the 
United States and the Philippine 
Islands. This was a signal for a re- 
vival in Philippine trade on the part 
of the United States exporters and in 
1910 thirty per cent., and in 1911 forty 
per cent. of the imports came from the 
United States. 

In 1916 the Jones Act giving the 
Filipinos a more autonomous govern- 
ment was enacted by the American Con- 
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gress. Since then the imports from 
the United States increased and have 
continued to do so with heightened 
momentum, until in 1918 importations 
from the United States reached pesos 
117,649,222. Now the United States 
has almost a monopoly in both the ex- 
port and import trade of the Islands 
and foreign competition is steadily 
growing smaller. 

The total foreign commerce of the 
Philippine Islands in 1913 was $107,- 
685,742 with a balance against her of 
$5,500,000, while in 1918, her foreign 
commerce reached $234,281,747 with a 
balance of trade in her favor of $37,- 
083,324, or an increase of $133,196,005 
of the 1918 trade over that of 1913, 
an increase of 131 per cent. from 1913 
to 1918. 


GROWTH OF THE PHILIPPINE 
NATIONAL BANK 


The Philippine National Bank fur- 


nishes the most incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the financial progress of the 
country. It was organized with re- 
sources amounting to $5,900,000 on 
May 25, 1916, and gradually rose to 
$14.650,000 on July 15, 1916; $25,- 


850,000 on December 31, 1916; $49,- 
017,500 on June 30, 1917; $69,138,000 
on December 31, 1917; $105,471,000 
on June 30, 1918; and $124,399,039.04 
on December 31, 1918. 

As a true sign of the notable de- 
velopment which up to this time has 
been shown in the commerce of the 
Philippine Islands are the 3,065 
domestic corporations and partnerships 
organized in the country during the last 
few years with a capital aggregating 
pesos 452,192,197.43, not to mention 
ninety-five large American and a con- 
siderable number of world-famed for- 
eign concerns with enormous additional 
capital also having agencies and 
branches in the islands. 

The Insurance field has also been 
invaded by Philippine enterprise. The 
success achieved by the first Filipino 
venture in such line of business, the 
Insular Life Assurance Company, 
stimulated interest in the insurance 
business. The Filipinas, Compania de 
Seguros, capitalized at pesos 1,000,000, 
accepts property and marine risks as 
well as life. The National Insurance 
Company, with a capital of pesos 5,000,- 
000 is of recent origin, and although it 
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has only limited itself to marine insur- 
ance, has proved to be a great financial 
success. In the realm of fidelity and 
employers’ liability insurance stands 
foremost the Philippine Guaranty Com- 
pany, with a capital of pesos 250,000. 

The Compania Mercantil is a pros- 
perous import and export house in the 
Philippines to-day. In scarcely two 
years its business has expanded consid- 
erably. There are scores of similar 


export and import firms, managed and 
capitalized by Filipinos. 


All of them 
are successful, so much so that even 
in the city of New York Filipino export 
and import houses have just been 
opened. 

Madrigal and Company is the biggest 
shipping concern in the Philippine 
Islands. It operates about twelve ships, 
which outgoing transport sugar, hemp, 
and other island products to China and 
Japan, and incoming supply the country 
with coal and rice. The Compania 
Maritima has a fleet of interisland 
steamers which connect Manila with 
the southern states. The Yangco Steam- 
ship Company, with a capital of pesos 
4,000,000, operates a line of steam- 
boats between Manila and adjacent 
ports. Fernandez Hermanos is an- 
other shipping concern which is fast 
acquiring additional steamers. La Com- 
pania Naviera, organized only in 1908, 
is considered to be one of the most 
prosperous shipping firms in the Philip- 
pines to-day. 

The majority of the cigar and ciga- 
rette factories in Manila are operated 
and owned by Filipinos. “La Ger- 


minal,” one of the leading tobacco 
factories of Manila, has an international 
fame of being the producer of high- 
class cigars and cigarettes. 

Other commercial and _ industrial 
ventures worthy of note as pioneers in 
their line and indicative of the commer- 
cial and industrial awakening in the 
Philippines under American sovereignty 
are the Philippine Tannery Company, 
and the Philippine Net and Braid 
Manufacturing Company. The Earn- 
shaws Slipways and Engineering Com- 
pany, capitalized at pesos 6,000,000; 
the Philippine Engineering Company 
and E] Varadero de Manila are among 
the most notable engineering concerns 
of the islands. The Hogar Filipino is 
a mutual savings association which con- 
stitutes the maiden effort of the Fili- 
pinos in this line of business. Its 
success has encouraged the opening of 
a few others, all of which are apparent- 
ly thriving. 

An idea of the recent growth of 
commerce in the Philippines may be 
had from a recent report of the Manila 
Merchants’ Association, which says: 


Our record in commercial development in 
the year 1919, will go far toward convincing 
the world that the Philippines are perma- 
nently and successfully expanding their 
trade and developing resources. In 1918, 
astounded at the great prosperity, even 
the most enthusiastic and optimistic admitted 
to themselves this was an unusual state of 
affairs and that after the war conditions 
would settle back toward normal, From 
month to month it was prophesied that 
next month exports would surely decrease. 
It is true that for the year exports did de- 
crease, but not to the extent expected and 
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at that very little to the discomfort of 
the Islands. Looking back upon the past 
year we may confidently say that we have 
established new standards of judgment for 
volume of trade, greater expectancy for 
future development, and great confidence in 
our ability to meet successfully the prob- 
lems of the new era. Just as the cost of 
living is to remain expanded, our rapid de- 
velopment during the war is to continue. 
We have become a larger country and ex- 
pect to show a volume of business commen- 
surate with that of the past vear. 


THE MONEY CIRCULATION 


Regarding monetary circulation, the 
Philippines had in 1913, $25,348,626 
or $2.76 per capita, while in 1919, there 
was in circulation $66,301,484 or $6.74 
per capita. 

TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 

With the United States having ob- 
tained a big share of the total Philip- 
pine import and export trade, one must 
add the enormous increase of the carry- 
ing trade that went to the same country 
during the last few years. Of the total 
trade of the United States in 1914, 
British vessels carried 125,674,628 
pesos; vessels of American registry 
second with pesos 20,434,000 worth of 
goods; German, a close third with pesos 
14,991,674 worth; Japanese, fourth, 
with pesos 14,609,810; and the re- 
mainder was carried by Spanish, Nor- 
wegian and other nationalities. In 1917 
the British carrying trade dropped to 
pesos 109,537,765 out of pesos 322,- 
802.674. Japan stood second and 
America third. In the year 1918, how- 
ever, a marked change was noticed, for 
American vessels occupied the first 
place with a total of pesos 162,861,635, 
followed by the British with pesos 
121,975,745, then the Japanese a close 
third with pesos 107,698,918, the Nor- 
wegian fourth with pesos 17,598,898, 
the Philippine with pesos 15,568,718, 
the Danish with pesos 13,078,701, the 
Chinese, the Dutch, the Spanish, and 
a few others the rest. 

All the above figures aim to give the 
reader a graphic presentation of the 
economic progress of the Philippine 
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Islands during the twenty years of 
American rule in that country. They 
present the Philippines as they stand 
after more than a score of years of 
American guidance and tutelage. The 
picture that they should form in the 
mind of the reader must be that of a 
country with vast undeveloped re- 
sources, but at the same time a country 
and a people that have grasped with 
a ready hand all opportunities for prog- 
ress and advancement offered them and 
have expressed themselves as willing 
and happy to welcome that aid to eco- 


Panorama of the City of Manila, P. I. 


nomic development which comes in the 
same spirit that has been invariably 
typified by the democratic institutions 
that have been implanted in the islands 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Hand in hand with the political prog- 
ress of the country was its economic 
growth. This the quoted statistics have 
shown. And it is because the Filipino 
people, freed from misgivings as to the 
political future of their country, have 
begun in real earnest to attend to the 
economic development of their country. 
As they see in their political horizon the 
vision of an independent Philippines, 
they have grasped the realization that 
to hold its place in the sisterhood of 
nations its economic independence must 
go hand in hand with its political in- 
dependence. They have shown that 
they can hold their own ground, and 
they have given the world an example 
of the progress of a rising nation in 
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economic lines using autonomous poli- 
tical concessions from the mother 
country as the stepping stones. 
America, with pride, can present to 
humanity a magnificent colonial handi- 
work, the product of America’s unique 
colonial policy—a country inhabited by 
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eleven million people who owe their 
economic progress to the _ political 
instrumentalities given them. For the 
greatest instrument of economic prog- 
ress is political autonomy—and this 
America has proven in her experiment 
in the Philippines. 


ay 


The Bank of Japan 
By Henry C. Flower, Jr. 


[Mr. Flower, the son of Mr. Henry C. Flower, Chairman of the Board of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, and a member of the 
former Capital Issues Committee, has recently graduated from Harvard University and 
is now engaged in a trip around the world, studying banking ard financial affairs in the 


countries he visits. 


ITH regard to monetary af- 

fairs in Japan before the 

Restoration there is little to 

be said. The first eighteen 
years of the Meiji era—from the Resto- 
ration in 1868 to the enactment in 1886 
of the decree relating to the converti- 
bility of Government paper money— 
were the vears in which financial and 
industrial organizations first came to 
the front. But as early as 1871 the 
want of monetary organs had been 
urgently felt by the general public. 
During the following year, therefore, 
the new National Bank Regulations 
were issued. But the banks established 
under these regulations were not able 
to put in practice their power of issu- 
ing notes, because the inflation of 
Government paper money had already 
caused depreciation. When the Civil 
War of 1877 was ended, the paper cur- 
rency of Japan was still further inflated 
not only by the excessive issue of Gov- 
ernment paper money, but also by the 
issue of a large volume of national 
bank notes. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BANK 


Recognizing the injurious effect of 
the inflation of paper currency, which 


This is a letter written while he was in Japan.] 


strengthened the tendency to an un- 
favorable balance of trade, the Govern- 
ment steadily began to withdraw its 
paper money and in 1882 established 
the Bank of Japan for the purpose of 
concentrating the power of issuing 
notes heretofore delegated to the Na- 
tional Banks. By 1886 the money 
market had made such a healthy de- 
velopment that it was possible to 
reorganize the currency system on a 
strictly gold basis. In consequence of 
the easier circulation of money, a busi- 
ness boom again set in, and it only 
needed the critical financial situation 
that arose as a result of the war with 
China to prove conclusively that the 
monev market of Japan was now on a 
foundation to withstand the most ex- 
traordinary pressure. 

As has already been stated, the Bank 
of Japan was organized in compliance 
with the Regulations issued on June 27, 
1882, and was founded as a joint stock 
company with a capital of 10,000,000 
yen.* It was opened to business on 
October 10 of the same year. With a 
steady and sound expansion of busi- 





*The “Yen” is the monetary unit of Japan, 
backed by gold, and made up of 100 sen. 
It is equivalent to $0.498. 
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ness, the capital of the Bank has been 
increased three times, namely, twice by 
10,000,000 yen, in February, 1887, 
and in August, 1895, and then by 30,- 
000,000 in February; now it stands at 
60,000,000 yen divided into 300,000 
shares, of which a sum of 37,500,000 
yen is paid up. But even within the 
last few months a plan has been set 
on foot by which the remainder of the 
60,000,000 yen subscribed capital is to 
be called in, and the total capital of 
the bank to be extended to the amount 
of 100,000,000 yen. The business term 
of the bank, which had been limited 
to thirty years from the opening, was 
extended for another thirty years from 
the date of expiration on October, 1912, 
that is, until October 9, 1942. Besides 
a number of agencies, branch offices of 
the Bank have been established in 
eleven principal business centers, name- 
ly, Osaka, Moji, Nagoya, Otaru, Kyoto, 
Fukushima, Hiroshima, Hakodate, Ka- 
nazawa, Niigata and Matsumoto. 

The Bank of Japan is organized as 
a limited liability corporation, each 
shareholder only being liable to the 
amount of the shares held by him. These 
shares must all be registered and the 
Japanese alone are entitled to make a 
sale, a purchase or a transfer of any 
of them. Anyone who desires to be- 
come a shareholder must first obtain 
permission from the Minister of State 
for Finance. Each share gives to each 
shareholder one equal right, irrespec- 
tive of the number of shares held, in 
the joint ownership of the bank’s assets 
and in the division of profits. At the 
present time, the Government owns ap- 
proximately forty-five per cent. of the 
issued shares, the remainder being in 
the hands of a rather large number 
of private individuals. 

After deducting from the total net 
profits the amount of the dividends, at 
least one-tenth of the residuum must 
be set aside as a reserve fund for the 
purpose of making good any loss in 
capital, or of making up for the deficit 
of dividends. 

The operations of the bank may be 
epitomized as follows: 


1. To discount or purchase bills or 
notes issued by the Government, bills 
of exchange, and other commercial bills. 

2. To deal in gold and silver bullion. 

8. To make loans on gold and silver 
coin and bullion. 

4. To collect bills for banks, com- 
panies and merchants. 

5. To receive sums of money in de- 
posit accounts and gold, silver, precious 
metals and documents for safe keeping. 

6. To make advances on current ac- 
counts or loans for fixed terms upon 
the deposit of public loan bonds, bills 
or notes issued by the Government, and 
other securities guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment. 


But on the other hand, the Bank of 
Japan is expressly forbidden to enter 
into any of the following operations: 


1. To make loans on the security of 
real estate or shares of banks in other 
countries. 

2. To make loans on the security of 
shares of the bank or to purchase the 
same. 

8. To become a shareholder in indus- 
trial companies. 

4. To become the owner of real 
estate except insofar as it is necessary 
for establishing the Head Office and 
the branches of the bank. 


All commercial bills to be discounted 
by the Bank of Japan must be endorsed 
by two or more reliable persons of 
means, and payable within one hundred 
days. The rate of discount is fixed 
monthly by the Administrative Board, 
but may be changed from time to time 
if deemed necessary. Loans may be 
made to those persons whose means 
are considered reliable by the bank, and 
no such loans may exceed the period 
of six months, nor may the amount ad- 
vanced exceed eighty per cent. of the 
market value of the security deposited. 

Formerly the right of note issue was 
distributed among several individual 
banking corporations, but with the es- 
tablishment of the Bank of Japan, in 
1882, the power of issuing convertible 
bank notes was concentrated in this one 
organization. At the present time all 
paper money bears the name of the 
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Bank of Japan as its endorsement to 
redeem in gold any certificate of in- 
debtedness presented across its counters. 
In return for this privilege of the note 
issuing monopoly, the bank must un- 
dertake the management of the State 
funds at the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment. 


THE BANK’S ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Bank of 
Japan has been evolved along the fo!- 
lowing lines: A governor and a vice- 
governor are appointed by the Govern- 
ment for a term of five years, the 
former being appointed with the Im- 
perial nomination, and the latter with 
the Imperial approval, and they are 
under no circumstances allowed to hold 
other official appointments during their 
tenure of office. Four directors are 
elected by a general meeting of the 
shareholders and appointed by the 
Minister of State for Finance for a term 
of office of four years. Together with 
the governor and the vice-governor, 
they shall go to form the administrative 
board which, in turn, exercises general 
supervision over all the affairs of the 
bank. Furthermore, from three to five 
auditors are also elected by a general 
meeting of the shareholders and it is 
their duty to inspect all books, and to 
examine and approve the balance sheets, 
profit and loss accounts, and estimates 
of expenditure which are drawn up and 
submitted by the administrative board. 
Throughout their term of office, the 
governor, the vice-governor, the direc- 
tors and the auditors are expressly 
forbidden to incur any personal liability 
against engagements entered into with 
other persons concerning the operations 
of the bank. 

Every half year the governor must 
convoke an ordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders, but he is entitled 
to convoke an extraordinary meeting 
whenever he deems it necessary. Share- 
holders that are entitled to attend a 
general meeting are those who own at 
least ten shares, and for every ten 
shares held they are entitled to one 
vote, with one additional vote for every 
fifty shares over and above that num- 
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ber. All resolutions must be passed by 
a majority of votes, and if they are 
equally divided, it is the duty of the 
chairman to decide. 

In theory the control which the Gov- 
ernment exerts over the Bank of Japan 
is well nigh absolute, but in actual prac- 
tice that control is merely nominal. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that the possibility of complete con- 
trol lies always within the constitutional 
right of the Government, but they are 
wise enough to leave well enough alone 
and allow the bank to work out its own 
solution. In accordance with the Impe- 
rial ordinance which made possible thé 
Bank of Japan, the Minister of State 
for Finance may dispatch comptrollers 
to the bank on express commission to 
supervise all its affairs, and the bank, 
in turn, must submit a statement of its 
finances to the Government at least 
once a month. All by-laws and amend- 
ments must first obtain the approval of 
the Minister of State for Finance be- 
fore they are valid. 


THE NOTE ISSUES OF THE BANK 


Under the Convertible Bank Note 
Regulations promulgated in the year 
1884, the Bank of Japan is allowed to 
issue convertible bank notes to the 
amount of 120,000,000 yen against the 
security of Government loan bonds, 
Treasury bills, or other certificates and 
commercial bills of a reliable nature. 
In case an increase in the circulation 
of money is deemed necessary, the Bank 
of Japan may make an additional issue 
of convertible bank notes, provided the 
approval of the Minister of State for 
Finance has been first obtained. In 
such a case the Regulations provide 
that the bank must pay a tax on the 
issues at the rate of not less than five 
per cent. per annum. Since Japan's 
entrance into the war in 1914, the bank 
has found it necessary to increase her 
note issue to a considerable extent, and 
has had to pay the Government a tax 
of six per cent. for the privilege of so 
doing. In return for the privilege of 
issuing 120,000,000 yen in bank notes 
secured not by gold and silver, but by 
negotiable bills, the Bank of Japan was 
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obliged to make the Government a loan 
of 22,000,000 yen, without interest, and 
this money was to be used for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the then outstanding 
Government paper money. These con- 
vertible bank notes were at the same 
time made legal tender in payment of 
taxes and customs duties, as well as 
in all monetary transactions. 

The control which the Bank of Japan 
exerts over the money market is in- 
direct rather than direct. Although 
there is a discount committee which 
examines all bills submitted and advises 
the administrative board as to the de- 
termination of the official bank rate, 
the market rate is more independent 
than might at first be supposed. The 
real control which the Government has 
over adverse money fluctuations, the 


real check to over-expansion, lies in its 
power to issue Government bonds bear- 
ing a high rate of interest. With danger 
in sight, the Government will invariably 
resort to this method and flood the 
market with bonds bearing a rate of 
interest as high as six or seven per 
cent. 

Much like the conditions now extant 
in Canada, the future for the expansion 
of banking facilities in Japan lies not 
along the lines of creation but of de- 
velopment. New banks find it extremely 
dificult to break within the narrow 
circle that now surrounds this financial 
world. It remains for the banks already 
in existence to extend their business, to 
open branch offices whenever they are 
needed, and to meet the ever increasing 
demand for financial accommodation. 


Free Information on Acceptances 


HE desire of business men to 

familiarize themselves with the 
meaning and use of trade acceptances, 
is most marked, according to the Ameri- 
can Acceptance Council, 111 Broad- 
way, New York, which reports that the 
inquiries upon it for information have 
doubled in the last few months. These 
include, as heretofore, an increasing 
number of requests for copies of the 54 
page booklet entitled “Trade Accept- 
ances,” by Robert H. Treman, former- 
ly Deputy Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. This is 
the standard work on the subject, and 
has attained wide circulation and pub- 
licity. The Council states that as long 
as the supply of the present edition 
lasts it will be glad to fill, without 


charge, in the order of their receipt, re- 
quests for single copies from business 
men and bankers. If copies are desired 
in quantity by business houses, banks 
or trade associations for educational 
distribution, these will be supplied at 
actual printing cost. The Council has 
other literature, of course, some in 
pamphlet and some in leaflet form, deal- 
ing not only with trade but with bank- 
ers acceptances, and will provide com- 
plete information thereto in response 
to special inquiry. An interesting leaflet 
is one entitled “Trade Acceptance 
Users.” which presents 500 representa- 
tive selections from among the numer- 
ous users in many lines of merchandis- 


ing. 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


BUSINESS man who had been 

puzzled over business conditions 
had just come out from a rather long 
session with his banker. This is what 
I heard him say: 

“T like to talk things over with him 
(the banker). His opinions are based 
on bits of information from so many 
different sources. He doesn’t jump at 
conclusions. His conclusions are ‘di- 
gest.” He has a clearer conception of 
conditions in my own trade than I have, 
for he sees my trade in its relations fo 
all the other trades; he sees our local 
conditions in their relation to country- 
wide and world-wide conditions. That’s 
why I like to talk to him, even if his 
news is bad, for whether it is bad or 
good, I feel that his conclusions have 
behind them an accumulation of facts 
from many sources that are closed to 
me. He is not ‘opinionated’: he is sim- 
ply well informed and capable of thor- 
ough analysis.” 

Some tribute, isn’t it? 


o 


Do the banks want to encourage the 
use of trade acceptances? Remember, 
I am not a bank man. I am not even in 
a business which would use trade ac- 
ceptances a great deal anyway. But I 
do talk with a lot of people in various 
lines of business, and I have asked a 
lot of questions about the use of trade 
acceptances. Some men are using them 
“a little,’ others not at all, more do 
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not know anything about them. Now 
I do know that a lot of banks have put 
out booklets on the subject and many 
others have done some fine advertising 
on the subject. Why is it that so many 
business men lack enthusiasm on the 
subject? 
& 


There is a city that I know of where 
all the banks are “big ones.” This has 
come about through consolidation large- 
ly. These big banks rather frown on 
the average “small” account. But a lot 
of people have to carry small accounts 
and many of them could be nursed into 
big accounts. How far can a big bank 
go to encourage these small accounts, 
and is any effort worth while? If not, 
what are the small accounts going to 
do in a city or town where no one wants 
to take them? 

I know of a bank which arranged and 
furnished its women’s department en- 
tirely according to the suggestions of 
one of its women clerks, and she 
thought of a lot of little things which 
the mere men had overlooked but which 
the women depositors greatly appre- 


ciated. 
& 


A lady whom I know well went to 
her bank the other day to get some- 
thing from her safe deposit box. She 
had entirely forgotten to bring her key 
with her, and was greatly surprised 
when the bank officer told her that the 
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bank had no way of unlocking the box 
for her. This is not‘a unique experience. 
Every safe deposit man has been 
through it, but it seems to me there 
is an opportunity for a little bit of 
elementary advertising on this point. 
This lady was quite impressed with 
the fact that she alone could open that 
box—or rather that it took the combined 
efforts of the bank and herself (after 
identification) to open the box. It may 
seem like a fool question, but I wonder 
how many women know about this mat- 
ter? Here’s one highly intelligent wo- 
man any way, who didn’t. If some of 
you advertised to the women of your 
community, explaining this point, the 
other banks might laugh at you, but— 
you'd get the women. 


& 


I went into a bank a short time ago. 
It was a fair sized bank in a fair sized 
city. I asked for the treasurer, with- 
out stating my business. I am fairly 
certain that I presented a moderately 
good appearance and had no concealed 
bombs bulging out of my coat pockets. 
The treasurer came out. He didn’t 
shake hands with me, for he couldn’t 
very well do so on account of the three- 
foot counter and stout steel grille which 
loomed between us atthe point which 
he elected for our conference. He was 
gruff and decidedly unpleasant, not be- 
cause he was busy,—for I made sure 
that he wasn’t busy before I went in,— 
but because it was his nature. I was 
there to sell him something, and my 
proposition stood as high in its field as 
his bank did in its field. I made up 
my mind I was going to get on the 
other side of that grille at his invita- 
tion if it took my last ounce of sales- 
manship. I did it, and even got an in- 
vitation to lunch on top of that, but 
you can bet I wouldn’t have gone 
through all that trouble had I been 
there solely for the purpose of deposit- 
ing a few thousand with him. Little 
question for the day is:—How did he 
know I didn’t want to deposit a few 
thousand? Answer:+—He didn’t. And 
he never would have known it if I had 
really been there ‘for that purpose, for 
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I would have kept it secret. I wonder 
how they get that way! i: | 


& 


A savings bank treasurer told me the 
other day that he had solved a problem 
that had bothered him for some time. 
His bank is in a busy industrial center, 
and, while the bank pays good salaries, 
he has had hard work holding on to 
young men for clerical positions, in the 
face of the lure of outside wages, and 
the constant changes in his force dis- 
rupted the business routine. He partic- 
ularly needed a man as loan clerk and 
general assistant in the clerical force. 
He has solved his problem by hiring a 
man about 55 years of age,—a man of 
settled, steady habits, who appreciates 
the value of a position that may be his 
as long as he is able to work at all, a 
man who knows that his chances of even 
a “job” in active competition in the 
industrial field would be practically nil. 
The bank has gained a careful, steady, 
reliable worker who is going to “stick.” 
Don’t mistake the point. The man is 
not a “failure.” He has simply been 
outdistanced by younger men under the 
extraordinary conditions of the present, 
and in the present arrangement the 
bank and he both gain their objectives. 


Ul 


AS 


How Interest Accrues 


‘THE way interest accrues on a bank 
account is shown by a deposit made 
by the first depositor in the Astoria 


(Ore.) Savings Bank. This account 
was opened by Maude Saffarrans, twen- 
ty-nine years ago. The deposit was 
$20, made in the form of an interest- 
bearing certificate, which has been an- 
nually renewed, and with the interest 
added now amounts to $77.81. There 
has been a change in the name of the 
depositor to Maude Saffarrans Patton, 
the lady having become the wife of 
Frank Patton, cashier of the bank. 





Earnings and Expenses of the Federal 
Reserve Banks for 1919 


[Federal Reserve Bulletin] 


TAL earnings of the Federal Re- 

serve Banks for the calendar year 
1919 were $102,380,583, compared 
with $67,584,417 for the calendar year 
1918, while total current expenses were 
$20,341,798, compared with $12,137,- 
438 for the earlier year. Current ex- 
penses for the year under review in- 
clude, besides $15,439,194 of expense 
of operation proper, $3,016,823, the 
cost, including expressage, insurance, 
and other expenses incident to the issue 
and retirement of Federal Reserve 
notes; $872,326, taxes on Federal Re- 
serve bank note circulation; $938,791, 
the cost of furniture and equipment 
purchased during the year, and $74,- 
664, the cost of repairs and alterations 
of bank premises. : 

As a result of increased borrowings 
by member banks and the higher dis- 
count rates adopted, the earnings of all 
the Federal Reserve Banks show con- 
siderable higher totals for the last three 
months than for the earlier months of 
the year. , 

Total current expenses shown above 
are exclusive of the expenses of the 
fiseal agency departments. These ex- 
penses are treated separately, being re- 
imbursable by the Government. Dur- 
ing the past calendar year the Federal 
Reserve Banks acting as fiscal agents, 
largely in connection with the Victory 
Loan and the several certificates issues, 
expended a total of $16,626,016. There 
was also due to the banks from the 
Treasury at the beginning of the year 
a total of $9,573,832, expended by the 
banks during the year 1918. Reim- 
bursements received during the year 
from the Government amounted to $22,- 
612,681, leaving thus a reimbursable 
balance at the end of 1919 of $3,587,- 
167. 

Current net earnings of the banks— 
i. e., the excess of earnings over cur- 
rent expenses—totaled $82,038,785, 
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compared with $55,446,979 for 1918. 
Calculated on an average aggregate 
paid-in capital for the year of $83,513,- 
000 the net earnings for 1919 constitute 
98.2 per cent., as compared with 72.6 
per cent. on the average paid-in capital 
in 1918. 

To the current net earnings above 
shown should be added $219,575, the 
amount by which the reserve set aside 
in previous years to take care of de- 
preciation of United States bonds 
owned has been reduced, and $40,857 
representing largely amounts carried 
directly to profit and loss during the 
past year. This gives total gross 
profits of $82,299,217. Deductions 
from this total, $3,931,713, comprise 
the following items: Depreciation al- 
lowances of $2,649,819 on bank prem- 
ises (especially large in New York City 
and Chicago); additional reserve 
against depreciation of United States 
bonds, $34,156; a special reserve of 
$525,741 set aside by the New York 
bank to cover losses and take care of 
future contingencies; an amount of 
$493,928, assessed against the banks 
for the support of the Federal Reserve 
Board during the first six months of 
1920, and miscellaneous deductions of 
$228.069. This leaves net earnings 
available for dividends, surplus, and 
franchise taxes of $78,367,504. Divi- 
dends at the rate of six per cent. paid 
during the year by all the Federal Re- 
serve Banks amounted to $5,011,832. 

Under section seven of the original 
act the banks had to carry to surplus 
one-half of their net earnings up to 
fortv per cent. of their paid-in capital 
and had to pay the other half to the 
Government as a franchise tax. In ac- 
cordance with this provision the banks 
at the close of 1918 carried to surplus 
$21,605,901, and under _ instructions 
from the Reserve Board, concurred in 
by the Treasury, set aside the balance 
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of their net earnings, $26,728,440, as 
a special reserve for payment of the 
franchise tax. On March 3, 1919, an 
amendment to section seven was enacted 
whereby all net earnings, after deduc- 
tion of six per cent. dividends, were 
to be paid into a surplus fund until 
this fund should have reached 100 per 
cent. of the total subscribed capital, and 
that thereafter ten per cent. of such 
net earnings were to be carried to sur- 
plus, while the remainder was to be 
paid as a franchise tax to the Govern- 
ment. This amendment was made ap- 
plicable to the net earnings for the cal- 
endar year 1918, and accordingly the 
Federal Reserve Banks transferred to 
surplus account the amount of $26,728,- 
440 reserved at the close of the year 
for franchise tax. 

At the end of 1919 net earnings, 
after payment of dividends, amounted 
to $73,355,672, and of this amount 
$70,651,778 was carried to surplus, 
while the balance was paid to the Gov- 
ernment as franchise tax by the New 
York bank, whose surplus is in excess 
of 100 per cent. of its subscribed capi- 
tal. For the other banks the ratios of 
surplus to subscribed capital stand as 
follows: 


PER CENT. 


58.8 
100.7 
55.8 
47.7 
66.3 
68.5 
57.9 
45.8 
58.0 
76.1 
44.3 
65.3 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 


System 


Of the total earnings of the banks, 
about 78.9 per cent., as against 71.5 
per cent. in 1918, came from discounts, 
largely war paper; bills purchased in 
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open market contributed about 13.7 per 
cent. of the total earnings, as against 
17.7 per cent. in 1918; Uygited States 
securities, chiefly Treasury certificates, 
5.6 per cent. as against 5.7 per cent. the 
year before; transfer operations yielded 
about 0.8 per cent. of the annual earn- 
ings, compared with 1.5 per cent. in 
1918, while the balance of the earnings 
represent penalties, including interest 
on deficient reserves, collection charges 
profits on sales of foreign coin, and 
sundry smaller profits. 

Of the total expenses of operation of 
the banks proper, exclusive of their fis- 
cal agency departments, $7,103,547, or 
about forty-six per cent., as against 
forty-two per cent. the year before, 
went as compensation to the clerical 
staff, and $1,418,144, or about nine per 
cent., as against 11.5 per cent. in 1918, 
as salaries to bank officers. Compensa- 
tion of special officers and watchmen, 
also of extra help, overtime pay, and 
supper money account for $1,375,311, 
or about nine per cent. of the total 
expenses of operation; $902,547, or six 
per cent., as against ten per cent. the 
year before, went for postage and ex- 
pressage, and $829,178, or about 5.5 
per cent. for printing and stationery. 
Contributions of the banks for the sup- 
port of the Federal Reserve Board to- 
talled $594,818, as against $382,641 the 
year before, and constitute about four 
per cent. of the banks’ total operating 
expenses, compared with 4.5 per cent. 
for 1918. 

Rent paid by the banks totaled $613,- 
988, compared with $369,122 in 1918, 
the New York and Chicago banks re- 
porting the largest increases under this 
head. All the banks have invested in 
bank premises, but most of them for 
the present find it necessary to trans- 
act the bulk of their business in rented 
quarters. Total book value of invest- 
ments in bank premises at the close of 
the year, after allowing $2,649,918 for 
depreciation, stood at $10,156,318, com- 
pared with $8,081,841 at the beginning 
of the year. 








Building Spells Public’ Service 
Tacoma Bank’s New Home Will Broaden Scope o 
Institution’s Usefulness oe 
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New Home being erected for the Scandinavian American Bank of Tacoma, Wash. 


WHEN the officers and directors of 

the Scandinavian American Bank 
found that a new building was neces- 
sary, in order to carry on their rapidly 
increasing business, they decided to ac- 
cept plans for a monumental structure 
that would reveal at once the conserva- 
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tive dignity and strength that is syn- 
onymous with prudent bank manage- 
ment. 

It is unnecessary to point out Lere 
the remarkable increase of business in 
all departments of the bank during the 
last three years and the tremendous in- 
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fluence which the new bank building 
will exert in winning and holding fu- 
ture business and in keeping the em- 
ployees in that frame of mind that will 
induce them to extend to customers 
prompt and cheerful service. Here, 
then, is a building that proclaims its in- 
dividuality and practicability but even 
more, it represents invaluable pres‘ige 
by impressing upon the public the per- 
sonality of the institution. 

The plans for the new home of the 
Scandinavian American Bank provide 
for a structure of distinctive and eau- 
tiful design, built of terra cotta and 
granite. Not the least attractive fea- 
ture is the finish of the interior. No 
one will challenge the statement that, 
so far as an office is concerned, it is the 
first intimate point of contact between 
the public and the business man. An 
office impresses itself upon the customer 
more than any other part of the struc- 
ture. It is, therefore, a detail that can 
and should be made a factor of value. 

The walis of all offices in the build- 
ing will be finished with several coats 
of paint and the woodwork will be of 
the finest grain mahogany. On the 
ground floor the walls will be lined with 
selected English vein Italian marble 

. and the floors with light Tennessee mar- 
ble with a border of Verde antique. All 
hall floors above the ground will be in 
Tennessee marble with a sanitary cove 
base to eliminate dirt and dust. In 
front of the elevators on each floor will 
be rubber tile, three feet wide, te in- 
sure a safe foothold for passengers. 

Regarding transportation, it is a well 
known fact that “a building is no better 
than its elevator service” and in this 
respect the new building will predomi- 
nate. Four gearless traction sheave- 
tvpe Otis elevators will be installed 
with a carrying capacity of 2,500 
pounds and a speed of 600 feet per 
minute, fully loaded. In addition to six 
lifting cables each car will have com- 
pensating cables to insure the maximum 
of smooth running and easy riding. Be- 
sides the usual safety appliances each 
car will be equipped with a special 
wedge clamp device to bring the car 
to a yradual but positive stop in case 
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of emergency. Openings to the eleva- 
tors on each floor will be of polished 
steel and wire plate glass, protected 
with a locking arrangement which will 
prevent the operation of the car until 
the door is closed and locked. The 
freight elevators will have a carrying 
capacity of three tons. 

The heating system will be the two- 
pipe vacuum type known as the Web- 
ster modulation system, which is prov- 
ing most satisfactory in the Northern 
cities when plenty of heat is required. 

There will be twenty-two rooms on 
each floor varying in size from 12 by 
13 to 15144 by 171% feet. Each floor 
will have about 5,000 feet of rentable 
area. On Eleventh street there will be 
a court 36 feet wide which insures all 
space with the maximum light. The 
floor plan is flexible and suites can. be 
arranged with as many. as ten private 
offices. Three floors will be especially 
equipped for doctors and dentists, with 
the most modern appliances known to 
the profession. There will be lavato- 
ries for men and women on each floor 
and each office will have hot and cold 
water. On top of the building will be 
a rest room and roof garden for the 
exclusive use of the women employed 
in the building with a competent matron 
in charge. 

In every respect the building wil! be 
most modern and the location is one of 
the best in the city. Added to this 
will be the best service the management 
knows how to give. Service and cour- 
tesv are the watchwords which will 
make the Scandinavian American Bank 
building one of the most popular on 


the coast. 
LE 
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Converting Saloons Into Banks 


ONE thing that was not stipulated 
in the Prohibition Amendment was 
what disposition should be made of 


former saloons, bars, cafes, etc.. This 
apparently was left to local option. 
Down in New Orleans the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company has made 
four decisions on this question—namely, 
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four branch banking houses in buildings 
which formerly were retail wet goods 
stores. And so in the year one, A. P. 
(meaning the first year after prohibi- 
tion), these four ex-thirst-emporiums 
have been converted into substantial, 
up-to-date banking offices. 

The more recent of these is the De- 
catur Street Branch, a handsome two- 
story branch bank which the Hibernia 
Bank has constructed in the old French 
quarter of New Orleans, directly op- 
posite the famous French Market. This 
office is well appointed and is equipped 
so as to extend its patrons every finan- 


Decatur Street Branch Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans 


cial service. It will be under the man- 
agement of Mr. Carlo Papini, vice- 
Italian consul at New Orleans. 
Another branch which will be con- 
structed immediately is the Dryades 
Street Branch, opposite another fa- 
mous old market, the Dryades Market. 
This location was noted in the years 
B. P. (before prohibition) for the 
character—or lack of character—of the 
saloon marking its site. It will speed- 
ily be converted into a marble and ma- 
hogany service institution. 
Algiers—the West Side of the Mis- 
sissippi River opposite New Orleans 
proper—has been included in_ this 
banking house magic. The Algiers 
Branch of the Hibernia Bank now 
stands where once was a building with 
doors cut high from the pavement. 
(This branch, by the way, has been 
open for five months and has enjoyed 


a profitable existence. It shows sub- 
stantial deposits and bespeaks the pro- 
gressive, industrial nature of the West 
Side.) 

And now the Jefferson Branch, lo- 
cated in the upper section of New Or- 
leans. This branch is a flourishing in- 
stitution, and has recently completed 
the construction of a handsome new 
home of Bedford limestone. It serves 
the populous community of upper New 
Orleans. 

Thus the Hibernia Bank is answer- 
ing in a very practical and constructive 
manner the age-old question which pre- 
vailed B. P.: What will become of the 
real estate now occupied by saloons if 
prohibition succeeds? Is a well ap- 
pointed banking house preferable to a 
saloon? 

The Hibernia Bank says “yes!” 


Ut 


RS 


Responsibility to Society 


HE great need of the time, in the 
midst of all the agitation, is a 
larger sense of responsibility to the 


whole social body on the part of every 


class and group. There is need of 
clearer appreciation of the fact that 
each individual and group is bound to 
seek its own welfare by means which 
also promote the welfare of all, and 
not by means which are harmful to the 
social body. This is not the time to 
emphasize group interests. There is 
too much class consciousness and exag- 
geration of class grievances. Nobody 
makes much headway by dwelling on 
his grievances, particularly if they are 
imaginary, which is usually the case. It 
is perfectly certain that if every group 
and individual in the industrial organi- 
zation would determine for the next 
year to give its best efforts to the sin- 
gle-minded purpose of increasing pro- 
duction so far as lies in its power, 4 
wonderful improvement in general con- 
ditions would ensue, and every grouP 
and individual would share in the bene- 
fits.—National City Bank, New Yor. 





Book Reviews 


Secuine Your Services. By George 
Conover Pearson. New York: Jor- 
dan Goodwin Corporation. 


This is a very interesting and read- 
able book “for the man who has no job, 
the man who has not the kind of job 
he desires, and the man who feels he 
has reached his limit in his present 
job.” The reader will find it valuable 
to him in seeing whether he is putting 
the best of himself in his work, and 
to see what he can do to improve his 
services, even in the position he holds. 
As the author has said in one of his 
chapters: First consider your best pros- 
pect, that is your present employer. 

Men of high standing in education 
have expressed the belief that John 
Caldwell, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, has begun a new phase of educa- 
tional work in teaching men how to find 
the places for which they are best fitted. 
The book contains lectures delivered by 
Mr. Caldwell and edited by the author. 


ay 


America’s MercHant Marine. New 
York: Bankers Trust Company. 


This is a presentation of the history 
and development to date of America’s 
Merchant Marine with chapters on re- 
lated subjects. It has been compiled 
by the Bankers Trust Company in rec- 
ognition of the national interest in the 
American Merchant Marine. The work 
is strictly accurate, having been exam- 
ined by leading maritime men. Captain 
C. A. McAllister, vice-president of the 
American Bureau of Shipping and sec- 
retary of the U. S. Shipping Board 
Navigation Laws Revision Committee, 
in his letter says: 


“T have no hesitancy in pronouncing 
your treatise on this subject as the best 
and most comprehensive handling of the 
subject that I have ever seen.” 

The book can be depended upon as 
an avthentic reference for shipping 
men, exporters and importers and 
moreover, is of particular interest to all 
who wich to acquaint themselves with 


this subject for their own general 


knowledge. 
ay 


By David F. Jordan, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 


INVESTMENTS. 
B.C.S. 
Inc. 


A serious attempt is made in this 
book to present the subject of Invest- 
ments in a manner both simple and rea- 
sonably complete. The book was writ- 
ten for the use of investors and of per- 
sons professionally engaged or about to 
be engaged in investment work. Though 
theoretical in parts the average reader 
will be interestd in such a practical 
chapter as “Reading the Financial 
Page, or “Real Estate Mortgages.” 


a 


A Century or Prices. By Ex-Senator 
Theodore E. Burton and G. C. Sel- 
den. New York: The Magazine of 
Wall Street. 


The chapters in this book first ap- 
peared in “The Magazine of Wall 
Street” and were widely commented 
upon for their unusual originality and 
practical bearing of the principles de- 
veloped upon the actual work of the 
business man and investor. Ex-Senator 
Burton is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on prices and their relation 
to economic and financial conditions. 
Mr. G. C. Selden is internationally 
known for his thorough analysis of the 
effects of economic factors on business 
and investments. The subject is treated 
concisely and interestingly. 


aa 


Bonps anp THE Bonp Market. March 
edition of The Annals. Philadelphia: 
The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 


This issue of The Annals explains 
the bond market from a fourfold stand- 
point: the features of bonds and the 
services of the investment banker, the 
present problems and tendencies asso- 
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ciated with the various types of Ameri- 
can and foreign government and cor- 
porate bonds, leading problems of cur- 
rent interest to the bond market in gen- 
eral, and the record of bond prices and 
factors that govern such prices. 

The book is edited by S. S. Heubner, 
Ph.D., professor of Insurance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 
Each article on a specific subject, such 
as Railroad Bonds, Real Estate Bonds, 
Effect of Taxation on Securities, has 
been written by a man knowing his sub- 
ject well, and all are carefully linked 
together as interesting reading for the 
general public who are not acquainted 
as yet with the technicalities of the 
bond market. 

aay 


GerRMANY’s CoMMERCIAL GRIP ON THE 
Wortp. By Henri Hauser. New 
Edition with preface by Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a new edition of Henri Hau- 
ser masterful work on Germany’s 
commercial world policy. Prof. Laugh- 
lin says in his preface: 

“As Chéradame has exposed the 
military and Pan-Germanistic designs 
of Germany in the East, so Henri Hau- 
ser in this volume has reported in strik- 
ing fashion her economic and industrial 
methods of penetration into other coun- 
tries. Chéradame’s work is supple- 
mented by that of Hauser. The former 
has shown how Germany expects to 
profit by the war; the latter has ex- 
plained how she gained the economic 
power to strike the blow. I know of no 
other available authority who has so 
fully and intelligently explained the 
methods by which Germany has gained 
her remarkable position in the markets 
of the world.” 

We 


ProceEepines oF THE E1igHtH ANNUAL 
CoNVENTION OF THE INVESTMENT 
Bankers AssociaTION oF AMERICA. 
Chicago: R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company. 

This book, compiled by Frederick R. 

Fenton, Secretary of the Investment 


Bankers Association of America, in- 
cludes the Constitution and By-Laws, 
List of Officers and Members, and Com- 
mittees of that Association. The an- 
nual convention was held October 20, 
21 and 22, 1919, at St. Louis. 


Uy 


AS 


The File Eaters 
By Miss M. M. Martin 
[With profound apologies to Mr. 
Kipling and his “Vampire,” who in her 
busiest days never devoured hearts in 
the numbers that some people absorb 


files. | 


A file there was, and it made its way 

From the Credit Department one sunny 
day, % 

We had sent for it—you and I. 


That file was new to the game just then, 

It thought it would soon be home again. 

But it didn’t know some New Business 
men 

As we do—you and I. 


It wandered far and it wandered wide; 

(There’s many a place for a file to hide 

When it makes up its mind to roam), 

Till it came to the place where the 
File Eaters dwell; 

What becomes of their files they never 
will tell, 

But they never again reach home. 


Oh, the years we spend; and the tears 
we spend! 

And the work of brain and hand! 

While the file lies there in the dark desk 
drawer 

Where many a file has lain before— 

Forgotten and unscanned. 


And the men who want files may rave 
and shout; 
When we ask for “that” file they will 
say, “Charged Out,” 
But we know its fate beyond a doubt. 
And mourn for it, 
You and I. 
—From the M. & M. Journal. 
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Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, Dec. 31, 1919 
$18,000,000 $274,000,000 


HE highest character of service 

extending to all parts of the 
world, is placed at the disposal of 
our customers. We are amply 
equipped to handle your banking 
transactions, and offer our service to 
you in the assurance that it can be 
utilized in a thoroughly acceptable 
and efficient manner. 
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To Bankers 


NE feature of Ley Service is 
to suggest arrangements for 
banking rooms. 


If you will send us your name, we 
shall be glad to call, without 
placing you under any obligation. 


FRED T, LEY & Co., INC. 


Bank BuiLpING DEPARTMENT 


19 West Forty-rourtH STREET 
NEW YORK 


SPRINGFIELD BOSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 











Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 





PENNSYLVANIA UNCLAIMED 
DEPOSIT LAW 


The decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the Pennsylvania statute, 
regulating the report of unciaimed de- 
posits and their payment to the State, 
was published in the March issue. 

The reading note, preceding the de- 
cision, indicates that the statute was 
declared constitutional, but, through an 
oversight, the headline states that the 
statute was held unconstitutional. We 
wish to call attention to the misstatement 
contained in the headline and to correct 
any erroneous impression that may have 
been caused thereby. 











Rights of Bank Discounting 
Draft Attached to Bill 
of Lading 


Frontier National Bank of Eastport, Ap- 
pellate Court of Indiana, 196 N. E. 
Rep, 40. 


HE shipper of goods drew drafts 
on the consignee, indorsed them 
to a bank and delivered them to 

the bank, attached to the bills of lading 
covering the shipments. The bank 
discounted the drafts and placed the 
proceeds to the credit of the shipper. 
Upon the arrival of the goods at their 
destination the consignee refused to 
pay the drafts or to receive the goods. 
The goods were placed in a storage 
warehouse and, while there, were at- 
tached by a creditor of the shipper. 
It was held that the rights of the bank 
in the goods were superior to those of 
the attaching creditor. 


OPINION. 


Action by Isadore Salinger and an- 
other against the American Sardine 
Company, in which the Frontier Na- 
tional Bank of Eastport, Me., inter- 
venei. From a judgment in favor of 
plaintiff the intervener appeals. Re- 


versed, with instructions to grant new 
trial. 

McMAHAN, J. This is an action 
by the appellee, Isadore Salinger 
against the American Sardine Com- 
pany to recover a sum of money al- 
leged to be due and owing him on ac- 
count of cash laid out and expended 
for the benefit of the sardine company 
and for brokerage commissions, and to 
enforce the collection thereof by the 
attachment of certain canned sardines 
and fish stored with the appellee 
Shank Furniture & Storage Company. 
By agreement the attached property 
was sold and the proceeds paid to the 
clerk of the trial court pending the ac- 
tion. 

The appellant filed an intervening 
petition, alleging that it was the owner 
of the goods attached and entitled to 
the proceeds arising from the sale 
thereof. The issues being closed, the 
cause was tried by a jury, and resulted 
in a verdict and judgment for the ap- 
pellee Salinger for the amount of his 
demand and also on the issue in at- 
tachment, directing that money in the 
hands of the clerk be applied on the 
judgment. 

The contention of appellant is that 
the court erred in overruling its mo- 
tion for a new trial; for the reasons 
that the verdict is not sustained by 
sufficient evidence and that it is con- 
trary to law. 

The evidence shows that in August, 
1915, the American Sardine Company 
shipped the goods which were attached 
from Eastport, Me., by common car- 
rier to Indianapolis. There were two 
separate bills of lading. Part of the 
goods was consigned by E. W. Brown 
Company to themselves and assigned 
to the American Sardine Company, 
who in turn assigned the same to the 
appellant. The appellant was the 
consignee named in the other bill of 
lading. The goods mentioned in both 
of said bills of lading were shipped by 
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the sardine company to Indianapolis, 
with directions to notify J. P. Michael 
Company of their arrival. Upon re- 
ceiving said bills of lading the sardine 
company, through the appellant, drew 
two drafts on J. P. Michael Company 
for $175.82 and $522.05, respectively. 
Both of said drafts were indorsed by 
the sardine company to the appellant 
and the amount of said drafts to-wit, 
$697.87, was placed to the credit of 
the sardine company on the books of 
the appellant bank. For some reason 
not disclosed by the evidence J. P. 
Michael Company did not accept the 
goods or pay the drafts which had 
been forwarded by appellant to its cor- 
respondent in Indianapolis for col- 
lection. Following the dishonor of the 
drafts, appellant notified the sardine 
company, through a broker in Indian- 
apolis, undertook to bring about a set- 
tlement with J. P. Michael Corapany, 
and failing in that directed the Lruker 
to sell the goods to other parties if he 
could do so. 

The drafts were never paid, and at 
the time of the trial had not been taken 
up by the sardine company. After the 
arrival of the goods in Indianapolis 
they were stored in the wareliouse of 
the appellee Shank Furniture & Stor- 
age Company, where they were located 
at the time this action was commenced, 
and the goods attached as the property 
of the sardine company. 

The appellant contends that under 
the facts the title of the property de- 
scribed in the bills of lading vested in 
it. Appellant and appellee have each 
assumed in this appeal that the sardine 
company was named as the consignee 
in both bills of lading, and appellee’s 
contention is that the assignment of 
the bills of lading to the appellant does 
not preclude an inquiry into the trans- 
action surrounding the assignment; 
that while the indorsement of a bill of 
lading presumptively transfers the 
title to the property, the intention of 
the parties will control: and that there 
is sufficient evidence in this case to 
have warranted the jury in finding that 
the sardine company retained the 
right of alienation, and that the prop- 
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erty was subject to be attached as its 
property. 

It is well settled that a bill of lading 
is a muniment of title quasi negotiable 
(Pattison v. Culton, 33 Ind. 240, 5 
Am. Rep. 199), and at common law 
transferable so as to pass title to the 
goods in transitu, when such is the in- 
tention of the parties, as effectually as 
if the goods themselves had been de- 
livered (4 Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law 
[2d Ed.] 546). 

“Where the consignor draws on the 
consignee for the purchase money, and 
the draft with the bill of lading at- 
tached is indorsed or transferred to 
some one who discounts the draft, a 
special property in the goods passes to 
the transferee, subject, however, to be 
divested by acceptance and payment 
of the draft. Under these circum- 
stances the goods are pledged for the 
payment of the draft, and the party 
paying the draft is entitled to posses- 
sion of the goods until the draft is 
paid in full. The position of the trans- 
feree, it is said, is similar to that of 
a mortgagee in possession, and he is 
under no necessity to file papers to 
preserve his lien. This right of the 
transferee before payment of the draft 
is superior to that of the shipper, and 
in the absence of any showing of fraud 
is superior to that of the shipper’s at- 
taching creditors, for the reason that 
no attachable interest remains in the 
shipper. The rule applies, although 
no money has actually been advanced 
to the consignor before the attachment. 
It is sufficient that the consignor has 
been given credit therefor. In the ap- 
plication of the rule it is likewise im- 
material that the party paying the 
draft had obtained a guaranty from 
the consignee that the draft would be 
paid. The rule also applies whether 
the party purchased or was merely 8 
pledgee of the draft.” 10 Corpus 
Juris, 202, section 267, and authori- 
ties cited. 

In Walsh v. First National Bank, 
228 Ill. 446, 81 N. E. 1067, it was 
held that the indorsement and deliv- 
ery by a shipper of a bill of lading of 
a shipment of flour, with a sight draft 
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attached to a bank who credited the 
shipper’s account with the amount of 
the draft, operated as a symbolical de- 
livery of the flour and vested the title 
in the bank. 

“The transaction,” said the court, 
“between the appellee and the milling 
company was an ordinary business one 
of everyday occurrence, entirely free 
from fraud or fraudulent intent. 
There was no claim of fraud or col- 
lusion affecting the rights of appellant 
or any creditor. * * * In such a 
case an attaching creditor only obtains 
the rights which the debtor has in the 
property at the time of the levy of the 
writ. One claiming to be the creditor 
of another and levying a writ of at- 
tachment is not a bona fide purchaser 
for a valuable consideration. He 
parts with nothing in exchange for the 
property, and does not take it in sat- 
isfaction of his claim or debt. * * * 
The milling company had transferred 
the flour to the appellee by the indorse- 
ment and delivery of the bill of lading, 
and appellee had given credit on the 
deposit account for the amount of the 
draft. The milling company would 
have no right to repossess itself of the 
flour without payment of the draft, 
and appellant has no better right. This 
is true whether the amount of the 
credit by the bank had been checked 
out or not.” This is a correct state- 
ment of the rule as applied to the facts 
in this case, and is well supported by 
the authorities. 

The fact that the sardine company, 
after the failure of J. P. Michael Com- 
pany to receive the goods shipped, at- 
tempted to effect a settlement with 
Michael Company and, failing in that, 
to have the goods sold by a broker to 
some other person, does not change or 
affect the rights of appellant. 

We hold that the verdict is contrary 
to law, and that the court erred in 
overruling appellant’s motion for a 
new trial. 

Judgment reversed, with instruc- 
tions to grant a new trial and for fur- 
ther proceedings in accordance with 
this opinion. 


Payment of Deposit to Minor 


Smalley v. Central Trust & Savings Co, 
Apoveilate Court of Indiana, 125 N. E. 
Rep. 789. 


Deposits of minors are frequently a 
source of perplexity to banks. In this 
case a most unusual and unreasonable 
demand was made on a bank, in con- 
nection with a deposit of this kind. 

At the time when the deposit was 
made the depositor was a married 
woman, who had not quite attained 
her majority. The deposit, amount- 
ing to $1,600, was made in her name 
in the defendant bank. 

A short time afterwards, and while 
still under the age of 21, she signed 
in blank a check on the defendant 
bank and gave it to her husband, it 
being understood between them that 


‘he was to use it for the purpose of 


withdrawing $160. He had an official 
of the bank fill it out for $225 and 
withdrew that amount. 

Later she gave him another blank 
check and with this he drew out the 
entire balance and placed it in another 
bank in his own name. She found out 
what her husband had done, presented 
her pass book to be balanced and re- 
ceived the two canceled vouchers, 
showing the account closed out, with- 
out making objection. 

The husband then abandoned his 
wife, taking with him what was left 
of the $1,600. Criminal proceedings 
were started against him. These 
were dropped upon his paying to her 
$800 and she signed a paper to the 
effect that she accepted the money “in 
full satisfaction of any and all sums 
of money had and received from her.” 
This paper was signed after she had 
become of age. 

Notwithstanding all this she pro- 
ceeded to make demand upon the bank 
for the entire deposit. The bank natu- 
rally refused and she brought suit, her 
theory being that the bank had paid 
the money during her minority at its 
peril. 

The court held that the bank was 
protected in paying the checks, laying 
down the rule that a bank assumes no 
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risk in paying a deposit to a depositor, 
even though the latter is a minor. 
Furthermore, by making settlement 
with her husband, after arriving at the 
age of 21 years, she ratified the pay- 
ments by the bank. 

Some states have a statute covering 
deposits of minors. Section 148 of the 
New York Banking Law provides: 
“When any deposit shall be made by 
or in the name of any minor, the same 
shall be held for the exclusive right 
and benefit of such minor, and free 
from the control or lien of all other 
persons, except creditors, and shall be 
paid, together with the interest 
thereon, to the person in whose name 
the deposit shall have been made, and 
the receipt or acquittance of such 
minor shall be a valid and sufficient re- 
lease and discharge for such deposit or 
any part thereof to the bank.” 

Had there been a statutory provi- 
sion in this form in force in Indiana 
the bank would probably have been 
saved the expense of defending itself 
from this unreasonable claim. 


OPINION 
NICHOLAS, C. J. This action 


was by appellant against appellee, to 
recover $1,600 which had been depos- 
ited by her when a minor with appel- 
lee, and paid out by appellee on 
checks issued by appellant. The 
pleadings consisted of a complaint, 
nine paragraphs of answer, and ten 
paragraphs of reply, with motions and 
demurrers. All questions presented 
by the pleadings, and necessary to this 
decision, are presented by the court’s 
special findings of fact and conclusion 
of law, which in substance are as fol- 
lows: 

On February 8, 1911, appellant 
was over 18 years of age, and under 
21 years of age, and was married to 
Everett Smalley, who was over 21 
years of age. Appellant and her hus- 
band were then living together, and 
so continued for several months there- 
after. Appellant was not then or 
thereafter under guardianship. On 
said date she was in possession of 
$1,600 which was her own property, 
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and deposited it with appellee subject 
to check, and with said money opened 
a checking account with appellee, at 
which time appellee furnished appel- 
lant with a passbook showing such de- 
posit duly credited thereon, and fur- 
nished her with blank checks to use in 
checking against said deposit.. On 
February 9, 1911, appellant executed 
her check in blank, by signing her name 
to a blank check on appellee’s bank, 
leaving the name of the payee and the 
amount blank, and delivered such check 
to her husband, with authority and per- 
mission to write the name “Everett 
Smalley” as payee, and the words and 
figures $160 in the blank for amount. 
On said day said Everett Smalley pre- 
sented said check so executed by appel- 
lant in blank to the president of appel- 
lee at its bank and place of business in 
the city of Newcastle, Ind., and in- 
structed and directed said president to 
write the name of “Everett Smalley” 
in the space for pavee, and the words 
and figures $225 in the space for 
amount, all of which said president did, 
whereunon said Smalley indorsed his 
name of said check, and appellee by its 
president paid to said Smalley the 
amount of said check, to wit, $225. 
On Februarv 17, 1911. appellant ex- 
ecuted another check in blank, the same 
as the first one, and delivered it to her 
husband, who took the same to the 
Mooreland State Bank, at Mooreland, 
Ind.. and directed the officer-in charge 
of said bank to write the name of “Ev- 
erett Smallev” in the space for payee, 
and the words and figures $1,375 in the 
space for amount of such check, which 
such officer did: whereupon said Smal- 
lev indorsed said check across the back 
thereof. and devosited it to his own 
credit in said Mooreland State Bank, 
and he was given credit therefor bv said 
Mooreland State Bank. Said Moore- 
land State Bank indorsed said check in 
due course of business and forwarded it 
to the Citizens’ State Bank of Newcas- 
tle, Ind., which, in turn, indorsed it and 
presented it to appellee, who paid it and 
received such check from the Citizens’ 
State Bank. Soon thereafter, appel- 
lant learned that appellee had so de- 
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posited said $1,375 to his own credit, 
but made no objection thereto. At said 
time she was living with her husband, 
and their relations were harmonious and 
friendly. In May, 1911, appellant vis- 
ited the bank of appellee, and procured 
her passbook to be balanced, which was 
done, showing all of her deposit checked 
out, at which time there was delivered 
to her the checks hereinbefore men- 
tioned. She received such passbook, so 
balanced, and said checks, without pro- 
test on account of the checks or the pay- 
ment thereof. Said husband, from time 
to time, drew small checks against said 
deposit in the Mooreland State Bank, 
and about August 5, 1911, he withdrew 
the entire balance of said deposit, de- 
serted his wife and absconded from the 
state of Indiana. Said checks upon ap- 
pellee were the only demands in writing 
by check or otherwise made by appel- 
lant for said money so deposited by her 
with appellee, either before or after 
the bringing of this suit; but her attor- 
ney, before bringing this suit, demand- 
ed an accounting, which was refused, 
and appellee at said time denied all li- 
ability. 

At the April term, 1913, of the 
Henry circuit court, appellant com- 
menced an action by her next friend, 
against appellee, for the recovery of 
said $1,600, which action was dis- 
missed by appellant, before any trial or 
hearing was had. Appellant on August 
16, 1911, filed in the Henry circuit 
court her affidavit against her said hus- 
band charging him with wife desertion. 
August 4, 1914, one George Mahonev 
filed in said court his affidavit charging 
said husband with the larcenv of ap- 
pellant’s money. January 1, 1914, ap- 
pellont filed in said court her affidavit 
charging her said husband with child 
desertion. On proper writs, said hus- 
band was arrested in the state of Ohio 
and returned to Henry county, Ind., 
where, in default of bail, he was com- 
mitted to jail, pending the trial of the 
charges against him. During the pend- 
ency of said criminal proceedings, ap- 
Pellant filed in said court her complaint 
against her said husband for divorce 
chargins desertion and nonsupport of 
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wife and child, and adultery, and pray- 
ing a divorce, the custody of the child, 
and all other proper relief. During the 
pendency of such divorce and criminal 
proceedings, she entered into an agree- 
ment with her said husband by the 
terms of which, in consideration of the 
payment to her of $800, the receipt of 
which was acknowledged, she agreed 
that said criminal charges should be dis- 
missed, and that no other charges grow- 
ing out of the relations of the parties 
should be instituted, and that she re- 
ceived said sum in full satisfaction for 
any and all sums of money had and 
received from her by her said husband, 
and any and all claims for alimony and 
support of child. At the time of filing 
said action for divorce, and at the time 
of receiving said sum of $800. and of 
executing said agreement, and at the 
time of the commencement of this ac- 
tion, appellant was of the full age of 
21 years. Appellee, in receiving and 
paying the checks involved, acted in 
good faith. in regular and due course of 
its business, relied upon the signature 
to such checks, and without anv notice 
or knowledge of fraud or deception 
practiced upon appellant bv her said 
husband. After the execution of said 
agreement, appellant prosecuted her ac- 
tion for divorce to final judgment, and 
was granted a divorce. On these facts. 
the court concluded that the law was 
with appellee, that appellant take noth- 
ing, and that appellee recover costs. 

After appellant’s motion. for a new 
trial, which was overruled. judgment 
was rendered for appellee, in harmonv 
with the conclusion of law, from which 
judgment appellant prosecutes this ap- 
peal. We only need to consider the as- 
signment of error that the court erred 
in its conclusion of law. 

Under the law of this state, appel- 
lant, by her marriage, was emancipated 
from guardianship, and, at the time of 
the transaction complained of, she had 
no guardian and could have none. It is 
not disclosed by the findings, or by the 
evidence, as to whether she had received 
the money involved from her guardian 
in settlement. Certainly she could have 
lawfully so received it. From whatever 
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source it was received, it was her own 
property, and under her own control. 
What should she have done with it? 
Should she have kept it on her person, 
and dealt it out from time to time as 
necessity required, or should she have 
deposited it in a reputable banking in- 
stitution, until she required it? All are 
ready to say that this latter course was 
the sensible one for her to pursue. But, 
if appellant’s contention is correct, she 
could not so deposit her money except 
at the risk of the bank refusing to re- 
pay it to her, until she is 21 years of 
age, and the bank would have been fully 
justified in so refusing, for any pay- 
ment to her or to her order would have 
been at its peril. It would have assumed 
the risk that at her majority she would 
disaffirm the payment and demand her 
money again. It is the common prac- 
tice of banking institutions to accept the 
deposits of minors, sometimes of chil- 
dren, of their earnings, for Christmas 
saving, or for the purpose of accumulat- 
ing for some other definite purpose, or 
as a means of training such depositors 
in habits of frugality. But if such de- 
posits cannot be repaid to the minor de- 
positors until they have reached their 
majority, then such banking business 
must of necessity end, for the banks 
cannot afford to assume the risk. Ap- 
pellant must fail in her contention. We 
hold that when appellant deposited her 
monev in appellee’s bank, as she had a 
lawful right to do, the relation of debtor 
and creditor between the appellee and 
appellant was created; that appellant 
had a right to her money again; that it 
was the duty of appellee to restore it 
to her, upon a proper check or demand; 
and that the bank assumed no liability 
in so doing. Hobbs v. Godlove, 17 Ind. 
359, 362. 

We do aot by this decision disturb 
the general rules of law as to the va- 
lidity of contracts of minors. We do 
hold, however, that where a minor is in 
absolute and lawful possession of 
money as her own property, whether 
from the proceeds of settlement with 
her guardian, as compensation for serv- 
ices rendered, or from any other lawful 
source, and puts it in a bank, or other 
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place of safe-keeping, rather than to 
carry it on her person, she has a right 
to reclaim it at any time, even though 
she is yet a minor, and the person or 
institution so paying it to her assumes 
no risk in so doing. Appellant admits 
that she signed said checks, and deliv- 
ered them to her husband, thereby en- 
abling him to receive all of her money 
from appellee, who dealt with her 
through him, in good faith, and without 
any knowledge of any deception prac- 
ticed or to be practiced upon her by 
him. Afterward, and when she was of 
full age, and when she knew all the 
facts, she ratified the transaction, by a 
settlement with her husband, receiving 
from him $800, “in full satisfaction of 
any and all sums of money had and re- 
ceived from her by her said husband.” 
Having once received “full satisfaction” 
from the one who justly owed her, she 
must not now be permitted to disaffirm 
the transaction and recover again from 
appellee. Having elected to ratify the 
transaction, admitting in the settlement 
that her husband had received the 
money from her, she cannot now be 
heard to say that appellee still holds it. 
This is in harmony with the general doc- 
trine of election. Strosser v. City of 
Ft. Wayne, 100 Ind. 443, 452; Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. v. Smock, 48 
Ind. App. 359, 91 N. E. 749, 93 N. E. 
78. Appellant has been wronged, but 
not by appellee. 
The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Drawing of Legal Papers by 
Trust Company 


People v. Title Guarantee & Trust Co, 
New York Court of Appeals, 
125 N. E. Rep. 666. 


Section 280 of the Penal Law of New 
York provides that “it shall be unlawful 
for any corporation * * * to hold 
itself out to the public as being entitled 
to practice law, or render or furnish le- 
gal services or advice, or to furnish at- 
torneys or counsel or to render legal 
services of any kind,” etc. 
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Two detectives, employed for that 
purpose, called at the office of a trust 
company, stated that one of the two was 
selling a business to the other for a 
certain sum, part of which was to be 
paid in cash. They wanted a bill of 
sale and a chattel mortgage drawn up. 
The papers were prepared and a fee 
was paid and charged for the service. 

The court found that the company 
had not held itself out as being entitled 
to practice law; nor did it appear that 
the employees of the company were 
asked for legal advice or that they gave 
any in respect to the instruments which 
were prepared. 

It was held that the company had 
committed no offense under the statute 
above referred to. 

In a concurring opinion one of the 
judges observed that, while the isolated 
instance here involved, would not con- 
stitute an offense, a trust company may 
not make it a business to prepare even 
srmple legal paper for all who apply. 


OPINION 


HISCOCK, C. J. . The appellant, 
vriginally incorporated under another 
name, was authorized “to guarantee 
bonds and mortgages and titles to real 
estate,” and “to make and cause to be 
made and to purchase and to pay for 
all such searches, abstracts, indices, 
maps and copies of records as the trus- 
tees thereof may deem necessary,” and 
for a long time has been engaged in the 
prosecution of this business. 

It has been convicted of a violation 
of section 280 of the Penal Law (Con- 
sol. Laws, c. 40) prohibiting the prac- 
tice of law and rendition of legal serv- 
ices by a corporation, and of which sec- 
tion the presently material provisions 
read as follows: 


“It shall be unlawful for any cor- 
poration * * * to hold itself out 
to the public as being entitled to prac- 
tice law, or render or furnish legal serv- 
ices or advice, or to furnish attorneys 
or counsel or to render legal services of 
any kind in actions or proceedings of 
any nature or in any other way or man- 
ner, or in any other manner to assume 
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to be entitled to practice law. * * * 
This section shall not apply to any cor- 
poration * * * lawfully engaged 
in the examination and insuring of titles 
to real property. * * * [And as 
amended in 1916:] But no corporation 
shall be permitted to render any serv- 
ices which cannot lawfully be rendered 
by a person not admitted to practice 
law in this state.” 


The evidence upon which, if at all, 
the conviction of appellant must rest, 
is in substance as follows: 

Appellant printed and kept for dis- 
tribution a booklet of which the cover 
and each page were entitled “Fees for 
the Examination of Titles.” There was 
contained in it the statement: 

“Tn all counties, fees for drawing and 


‘recording papers and fees for surveys 


are in ‘addition to the regular charges. 
Survey charges are found on pages 17- 
28 and charges for drawing and record- 
ing papers on pages 29 and 30.” 

On page 29, which had the additional 
heading, “Average Charges for Draw- 
ing Papers,” was found the item, “Bill 
of Sale (Brooklyn & Queens) $3.00.” 

On the occasion of the commission of 
its alleged offense, two detectives em- 
ployed for that purpose visited the ap- 
pellant’s place of business in Brooklyn. 
Following directions given in answer to 
their inquiries they came to one of ap- 
pellant’s employes to whom one of the 
detectives explained that he was selling 
a store to the other for a given sum, of 
which part was to be paid in cash, and 
that he desired a bill of sale and chattel 
mortgage to be drawn. He gave to ap- 
pellant’s employe, in response to his re- 
quest therefor, a list of the merchandise 
which it was claimed was involved. 
This employe then passed the detectives 
to another employe, who took and filled 
out in pencil blank forms of a chattel 
mortgage and bill of sale, which do not 
appear to have been prepared by the 
appellant, and gave them to a stenog- 
rapher to be filled out. This stenog- 
rapher returned them to the last em- 
Ploye who looked them over, placed a 
seal on them, inquired the rate of inter- 
est, and stated that the date of execu- 
tion, which was left blank, could be 
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filled in when the papers were executed. 
For thus preparing these papers, fees 
were charged and paid. There was evi- 
dence that on some subsequent occasion 
some employe of appellant prepared 
some other instrument of the same gen- 
eral kind as those involved in this 
proceeding. 

In the consideration of the substan- 
tial and final question presented to us 
we can readily eliminate certain pro- 
visions of the statute and certain ques- 
tions of evidence which have been a sub- 
ject of discussion. Manifestly the pro- 
vision in the statute that it “shall not 
apply to any corporation * * * 
lawfully engaged in the examination 
and insuring of titles to real property” 
is not to be taken literally. So far as 
concerns this case, small controversy, 
if any, arises in respect of its meaning. 
On the one side it is not seriously de- 
nied that it would permit appellant, or 
save to it the right, to do the acts which 
are involved here, if they were an inci- 
dent to its business and were necessary 
to place in insurable condition a title 
which was submitted to it for guaranty. 
On the other hand, it is not argued that 
it would enable appellant to prepare the 
instruments which on this occasion it did 
prepare, if they were not thus inciden- 
tal to and connected with the conduct of 
its authorized business, and were other- 
wise prohibited. 

Under this interpretation of its pow- 
ers, we think that the evidence furnished 
by the booklet referred to is ineffective 
to sustain the present conviction. We 
think that, in the light of all of the evi- 
dence derived from this booklet, the 
price advertised for drawing bills of 
sale is to be regarded as applicable to 
those who might be lawfully prepared 
as an incident to its regular business, 
and is not to be regarded as an adver- 
tisement holding out the appellant as 
soliciting and engaged in the business 
of drawing bills of sale in such manner 
as would amount to the practice of law. 
Also, in the view which we take, the 
evidence that subsequently a similar in- 
strument was prepared by appellant’s 
employe is of no importance. We do 
not think that there is a word of evi- 


dence which fairly sustains the conten- 
tion of the prosecution that appellant’s 
employees were asked to or did give le- 
gal advice leading to or in respect of 
the instruments which were prepared. 

So, stripped of inconclusive features 
and freed from unsupported claims of 
evidence and eliminating any considera- 
tion of the principle of ultra vires, the 
bare and decisive inquiry becomes 
whether a corporation, which, without 
giving any advice leading to and con- 
summated therein, prepares a bill of 
sale and chattel mortgage by filling out 
blanks upon and in accordance with the 
specific direction of a purported cus- 
tomer, is rendering legal services or 
holding itself out as entitled to practice 
law. Under the circumstances of this 
case the general inquiry really is re- 
duced to the narrow one whether this 
amounted to rendering legal services, 
for as we have pointed out there is no 
evidence that the appellant held itself 
out as entitled to practice law, unless it 
did so by performing legal services 
whereby law would be practiced. I 
think that a negative answer must be 
given to this inquiry. 

In approaching the decision of the 
question, and at the outset, we ought to 
consider what must have ben the pur- 
pose of the Legislature in enacting the 
statute. That purpose seems obvious. 
There are certain fundamental require- 
ments and features which, according to 
our conception, in this state attend and 
surround the practice of law and rendi- 
tion of truly legal services. These are 
the possession of sufficient knowledge 
and skill, the existence of a relationship 
of trust and confidence upon which the 
client may securely rely and the power 
of courts to use summary proceeding. 
if necessarv, to enforce on the part of 
the attorney observance of the obliga- 
tions and duties growing out of this re- 
lationship. A corporation could not 
adequately comply with and subject it- 
self to these requirements, if there were 
no penal statute. Through the employ- 
ment of attorneys as its agents it might 
fairly meet the requirements of knowl- 
edge, skill and ordinary legal responsi- 
bility; but it could not establish a rela- 
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tionship of confidence, and be subject to 
summary control, as an individual attor- 
ney can. Matter of Co-operative Law 
Co., 198 N. Y. 479, 92 N. E. 15, 32 L. 
R. A. (N.S.) 55, 139 Am. St. Rep. 839, 
19 Ann. Cas. 879. Therefore the statute 
undertakes by its prohibitive provisions 
to forbid a corporation to attempt or 
pretend to do what it cannot satisfac- 
torily or fully do, by holding itself out 
as an attorney and by professing to per- 
form services of such a nature that their 
performance ought to be safeguarded 
by those principles and methods which 
can be applied to an individual and can- 
not be applied to a corporation. ‘This 
purpose to prevent a corporation from 
simulating the character of an attorney 
and from essaying to render such serv- 
ices is clearly indicated by the language 
of the statute. The corporation is for- 
bidden to practice or appear “‘as an at- 
torney at law,” or to make it a business 
to practice “as an attorney at law,” or 
“to assume to be entitled to practice 
law,” or to assume, use or advertise the 
title of lawyer or attorney, or attorney 
at law, or equivalent terms in any lan- 
guage in such manner as to convey the 
impression that it is entitled to practice 
law.” 

On the other hand, no convincing rea- 
son is suggested why a corporation 
should be punished for performing an 
act which, because of simplicity and 
lack of confidential character, it has not 
been thought necessary to confide to the 
exclusive care of attorneys, but which 
may be performed by a layman. Not 
only common sense, but the wording of 
the statute itself, dictates this view. 
This appears in that amendment to the 
statute which, after provisions that the 
section should not apply to corporations 
in certain cases, reads: 


“But no corporation shall be permit- 
ted to render any service which cannot 
lawfully be rendered by a person not 
admitted to practice law in this state.” 


This sentence characterizes the pur- 
pose of the entire statute and outlines 
the final test. Various direct and spe- 
‘ifie prohibitions and exceptions condu- 
cive of special exceptions like that ap- 
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plicable to appellant have been enacted, 
but in the end we come to the control- 
ling declaration that, whatever else may 
or may not have been said, a corpora- 
tion shall not be permitted to do any- 
thing in the way of practicing law or 
rendering legal services which could not 
be performed by a layman. That sums 
up the final legislative thought, and 
suggests the standard by which, if there 
be inadvertance or doubt elsewhere, the 
character of a given act may be meas- 
ured. 

Thus in the light of this apparent 
purpose of the statute, and in the ab- 
sence of specific definitions, it seems 
that the best and controlling test by 
which to determine whether the given 
acts constituted practice of law or ren- 
dition of legal services is by the answer 
to be given to the underlying inquiry 
whether such acts were ones which had 
been committed to the exclusive charge 
of attorneys or were those which might 
be performed by a layman. In this in- 
quiry I do not regard it as decisive that 
such an act is one which is commonly 
performed by an attorney. That,might 
be a matter of habit or convenience. The 
inquiry is rather whether it is one which 
might lawfully be performed by a lay- 
man. This is to be decided by the na- 
ture of the act, and not by the identity 
of the individual who most frequently 
performs it. That in effect has been 
determined many times, when the courts 
have refused to lay their hands sum- 
marily upon an attorney for the purpose 
of correcting transgressions in a trans- 
action which was not undertaken by him 
in his character of attorney. 

The appellant has argued with much 
vigor and learning the proposition that 
notaries public and scriveners in foreign 
countries, especially England, without 
being admitted to the bar, from time 
immemorial have been permitted to do 
conveyancing, and from these historical 
facts draws the conclusion that by anal- 
ogy notaries public and laymen are en- 
titled to draw conveyances in this state. 
The history of notaries and scriveners 
does somewhat support this view. While 
these men were compelled to prepare 
for their avocation, and their admission 
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and practices were subject to rules and 
regulations, they nevertheless were not 
fully admitted members of the legal 
profession, and therefrom flows the in- 
ference that, while it was thought nec- 
essary that they should have prepara- 
tion, it was not regarded as necessary 
that they should be fully and complete- 
ly members of the legal profession in 
order to render these services. 

But I think there is a stronger argu- 
ment in favor of the contention that a 
layman at the time of these occurrences 
was permitted to draw such simple in- 
struments as those here involved were, 
without being subject to criminal pun- 
ishment. We may take judicial notice 
of a widespread custom, which has pre- 
vailed from time out of memory in this 
state, and, doing so, we know that lay- 
men have been accustomed to draw. such 
instruments, not merely as a matter of 
accommodation for friends and neigh- 
bors, but for pay. It probably would 
not be too much to say that in many 
rural communities more were drawn by 
laymen than by attorneys, and of course, 
if it was lawful for a layman to draw 
such an instrument in such a commu- 
nity, it was also lawful in a more urban 
one. While the Legislature might dif- 
ferentiate those conditions, we could 
not. Moreover, such practice has not 
been confined to such communities. We 
know that in cities constantly men en- 
gaged.in the real estate business and 
banks have prepared for their custom- 
ers such instruments without doubt or 
criticism. 

The Legislature, when it enacted, not 
only section 280 of the Penal Law, 
which we have been considering, but 
also section 270, relating to the practice 
of law by an individual without being 
admitted and registered, was charged 
with the same knowledge of prevailing 
customs and practices with which we 
are chargeable. Its members knew, of- 
tentimes doubtless by practical and per- 
sonal observation and experience, that 
laymen throughout the state were ren- 
dering such services as are here in- 
volved. Not only by practice and cus- 
tom, but by inherent privilege, they had 
the right to do this nnless forbidden by 
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statute, and if the Legislature intended 
to prohibit a widespread practice and 
establish a new rule, it was its duty to 
say so clearly and unmistakably in the 
statute relating to the practice of law 
and rendition of legal services by indi- 
viduals. It did not say so, and in my 
opinion there is not to be found in that 
section of the Penal Law any provision 
against the rendition of such services 
by an individual. 

We think the same idea is emphasized 
as in section 280 that an individual who 
is not admitted to practice must not 
assume the character of an attorney at 
law. He is forbidden to practice or ap- 
pear “as an attorney at law or as an 
attorney and counselor at law,” or to 
make it a business to practice “as an 
attorney at law or an attorney and 
counselor at law,” or to hold himself 
out to the public as being entitled “to 
practice law as aforesaid or in any other 
manner,” or “to assume to be an attor- 
ney or counselor at law.” But there is 
nothing which can fairly be regarded 
as indicating an intention to abolish an 
existing and widespread practice, and 
to prevent a layman as such and with- 
out any simulation of or pretense to the 
character of an attorney from drawing 
a simple instrument as instructed by his 
customer, and not involving or predi- 
cated upon any legal advice then given. 

When subsequently the Legislature, 
chargeable with knowledge of this prac- 
tice of the fact that under the enact- 
ment of section 270 of the Penal Code, 
it was still permissible for a layman to 
draw such an instrument, enacted sec- 
tion 280 for the purpose and in the lan- 
guage and with the qualifications which 
we have mentioned, we do not think it 
would be a fair or reasonable interpre- 
tation to hold that it intended to pre- 
vent a corporation from drawing a sim- 
ple bill of sale or chattel mortgage, 
which from a legal standpoint could 
have been drawn by any layman in the 
state. It was easy to cover and pro- 
hibit such transactions, if so intended, 
and we do not think that we should 
strain to discover such intention, in the 
absence of some language clearly ex- 
pressing it. 
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In seeking to reach a proper decision 
of the question before us, we ought not 
to ignore considerations of public con- 
venience and economy as involved in the 
everyday transaction of ordinary busi- 
ness matters. If provisions of the 
statute were so clear that their meaning 
was beyond the range of doubt or de- 
bate, of course, we could not be influ- 
enced by any such consideration. But 
they are not. The very able argument 
which has been made on each side is 
sufficient evidence that persuasive rea- 
sons might be marshalled in favor of a 
decision of the question in either way. 
Under those circumstances we can con- 
sider practical results. As has been in- 
dicated, we can take notice of the wide- 
ly existing practice of laymen to pre- 
pare simple instruments like those be- 
fore us. If it is unlawful to fill out the 
blank form for a chattel mortgage or 
bill of sale, it would be equally so to 
prepare various other simple instru- 
ments, which are now commonly pre- 
pared by laymen and banks, and it 
would be necessary to undergo the 
trouble and expense of summoning an 
attorney to perform acts which really 
do not require his services. 

Again, I say, that if the Legislature 
intended to command this change,jn the 
transaction of ordinary business it 
should have said so clearly. There can 
be no debate of the proposition that the 
standards of the legal profession should 
be maintained at a very high level. 
Every one who has had experience 
knows that much more harm comes to 
the public from the ignorance and care- 
lessness than from the intentional mis- 
conduct of those who have succeeded in 
securing the right to practice law. But 
this does not furnish a reason for so 
broadening the meaning of a statute as 
to confer upon attorneys the exclusive 
right to render certain services as inca- 
pable of performance by a layman when 
common and long-established practice 
points in a different direction and the 
Legislature has not fairly indicated an 
intent to change existing conditions. 

We appreciate also that it may be 
difficult to draw a logical and satisfac- 
tory dividing line under the statute be- 


tween such acts as are before us and 
some other one. It very well may be 
that the difference is so marked between 
the transaction of preparing a simple 
chattel mortgage or bill of sale and the 
preparation and execution of a compli- 
cated deed of trust or will that there 
would be no difficulty in locating these 
on different sides of the line. It may 
be much more troublesome to make the 
location in some other case. It would 
be worse than futile to attempt to for- 
mulate a general and universal rule 
which would cover all cases. We must 
take care of the problems of the future 
when they arise. We at least settle 
those which are now presented to us. 

In conclusion, what I have said is not 
to be interpreted in any manner as the 
expression of an opinion upon the ques- 
tion which would arise if a corporation 
by words or acts should hold itself out 
as engaged in the business of preparing 
instruments of the character involved in 
this proceeding or other ones and should 
do so. In the case of People v. Alfani, 
125 N. E. 671, decided herewith, we 
have held that a layman by holding him- 
self out as engaged in the preparation 
of legal instruments, and by giving ad- 
vice in connection with their execution, 
furnished evidence by which he could 
be convicted of holding himself out to 
the public as being entitled to practice 
law in violation of section 270 of the 
Penal Law. It is quite possible that a 
corporation by some such conduct might 
furnish evidence whereby it could be 
convicted of a violation of the statute 
relating to corporations. That question 
does not seem to me to be presented by 
the present case, and therefore has not 
been considered. 

For these reasons the judgments 
should be reversed, and the i» formation 
dismissed. 

POUND, J. (concurring). I agree 
that the people have failed to make out 
a case, but I desire to add a few words 
to make clear the reasons by which I 
have reached that conclvs:on. 

Much may be said on the historical 
distinction between lawyers and scriv- 
eners and notaries, as has been admi- 
rably done by Putnam, J., in the dis- 
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senting opinion (180 App. Div. 654, 
168 N. Y. Supp. 278) below, and in 
People v. Alfani, 186 App. Div. 468, 
174 N. Y. Supp. 527. Doubtless many 
individuals, unlearned in the law, occa- 
sionally draw deeds, wills, mortgages, 
and other instruments without render- 
ing legal services in the common ac- 
ceptance of the term, who would be 
startled to learn that they had crimi- 
nally engaged in the practice of law. 
The test of the legislative intent is to be 
found, however, in the present day evil 
which the legislation aims to correct. 
The evil addressed seems to be, both in 
the case of the individual and the cor- 
poration, the practice of rendering, 
with some continuity, services of the 
character now generally performed by 
lawyers as a part of their ordinary 
routine—not merely trying cases, giving 
advice, or preparing difficult papers, but 
ordinary conveyancing as well. Argu- 
ments based on the ancient rivalry of 
the attorneys and the scriveners, the 
unique rights and privileges of the con- 
tinental notary, and the convenient cus- 
tom of laymen to draw wills and other 
legal instruments, must give way to a 
consideration of the well-known work 
of the modern law-office. The legisla- 
tion is in aid of the lawyers, and for 
the protection of the public, and is an- 
tagonistic to the policy which would 
permit any one to act habitually as a 
serivener or conveyancer. 

The question is not one of sound pub- 
lic policy, but is one of legislative policy 
merely. The lawyer’s profession or 
calling does not cover the preparation 
of all papers of legal significance, such 
as promissory notes, for which lawyers 
are not as a rule resorted to; but it 
does, I think, cover the preparation of 
bills of sale and chattel mortgages. I 
am unable to rest any satisfactory test 
on the distinction between simple and 
complex instruments. The most com- 
plex are simple to the skilled, and the 
simplest often trouble the inexperienced. 
Skill is sought when another is em- 
ployed to do the work. If the blank 
forms used by the trust companies are 
prepared or approved by their. legal 
counsel, then, when the clerks fill them 
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out, the corporation tacitly advises the 
client that the forms are proper and 
sufficient for the purpose, and one would 
expect that he was getting good legal 
advice, indirectly, if he had papers thus 
prepared. So the giving of oral advice 
is not a satisfactory test. If such serv- 
ices as were rendered in this case are 
customarily rendered, I think that they 
should be characterized as legal serv- 
ices. This does not imply that a real 
estate broker may not prepare leases, 
mortgages, and deeds, or that an in- 
stallment house may not prepare condi- 
tional bills of sale, in connection with 
the business and as a part thereof. The 
preparation of the legal papers may be 
ancillary to the daily business of the 
actor or it may be the business itself. 
The emphasis may be upon the services 
of the broker or the business of the 
trader, or it may be upon the practice 
of law. 

In the case before us, I think that the 
defendant may not make it a business 
to prepare even simple legal papers for 
all who apply, independently of its 
chartered powers. The corporation is 
not, however, chargeable criminally for 
the isolated act of its employees as here 
charged, which might well occur other- 
wise than as an incident of a general 
practice. On the evidence, it does not 
hold itself out as preparing legal in- 
struments generally, but only in connec- 
tion with its legitimate business. 

For these reasons, I concur in the 
result that the judgment should be re- 


versed, and the information dismissed. 
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Habit 


Ex-Loan Clerk (doing guard duty ) 
—‘‘Halt! Who goes there?” 

Approaching Party—‘Friend!” 

Ex-Loan Clerk—‘Advance, friend, 
and give the discount!” 


—The M. & M. Journal. 
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Statement of Condition on April 17th, 1920 


Resources 


Loans and Discounts $170,205, 214.51 
United States Bonds, Certificates of Indebtedness 
and Loans against Government Securities 25,995,304. 96 
Short Time Securities 2,636,947.97 
3,672,460.68 
476,750.00 
12,633,543. 85 
27 892,335.41 
20, 254,125.10 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances by this Bank 
and its Correspondents [anticipated $2,446,743.63] 14,581,349.64 
Loans made for Customers 5,971,100.00 


Ps - Ss vcnvn ctvcdeciksenk ceca $284, 319, 132.12 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock $ 9,000,000. 00 
Surplus Fund 9,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,141,260. 71 
Discount Collected but not Earned 1,438, 714.28 
Reserved for Taxes 1,720,521.08 
Circulating Notes 2,266, 300.00 
Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondents for its 

Account [after deducting $888,735.34 held by Bank] 17,028,093 27 
Due Federal Reserve Bank 12,000, 000.00 
Loans made for Customers 5,971,100.00 
Deposits 224,753,142 78 
TOTAL LIABILITIES..... idebe stil enees oaacke $284, 319,132.12 
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International Banking and Finance 
Department 


Special European Representative 


URING the present spring and 

summer THe Bankers MaGazINE 
will be specially represented in Europe 
by Dr. Nicholas Petrescu, who is fa- 
miliar with economic, political and 
financial problems in that quarter of the 
world, and who will make some inves- 
tigation and studies of existing condi- 
tions in the various European countries, 
presenting the results of his inquiries 
in a series of articles in THz BanKers 
MAGAZINE. 

On account of the peculiar conditions 
in Europe, and the interest which 
American bankers, merchants and 
manufacturers have in gaining a better 
understanding of those conditions, the 
first hand investigations made by so 
competent am observer as Dr. Petrescu 
should prove of exceptional interest and 
value. 





DR. NICHOLAS PETRESCU 


Denmark’s Agricultural Commerce 
and Finance 


WING to the great capacity of 

Denmark for the production of 

food, and because of the coun- 
try’s rank as a maritime nation, an in- 
creasing share of the world’s interest is 
being turned in that direction. This 
renders especially timely and valuable 
a recent study of Denmark’s agricul- 
ture, commerce and finance, prepared 
and attractively published by Messrs. 
Brown Brothers & Co., through whose 
courtesy some of the information and 
illustrations are presented below. 


NORMAL PRODUCTION OF FOODSTUFFS 


Denmark is one of the most highly de- 
veloped food producing nations in the world, 





Nearly two-thirds of the land, divided into 
farms averaging about thirty-five acres each, 
is under intensive cultivation. In 1914 the 
number of cattle to the square mile was 
nearly twice as great as in the leading cattle 
states of America. Denmark had at that 
time in proportion to its population a larger 
number of dairy cows than any country in 
Europe and held a leading position in the 
relative size of its stocks of swine and 
poultry. 

Before the war the total annual output 
of Danish agricultural products was valued 
at about $268,000,000, of which more than 
one-half was exported, In 1914 Denmark 
was the largest exporter of butter in the 
world. There were 1,503 dairies with an 
aggregate annual production of about 128,- 
742 tons of butter and 17,123 tons of*cheese. 
It is interesting to note that, due to the 
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The National Bank of Copenhagen, Denmark 


scientific methods of feeding employed by 
the Danish farmers, the average annual yield 
of milk per cow amounted in normal times 
to 6,400 pounds. This compares with a 
record of 3,700 pounds in the United States, 
Denmark’s position in the meat industry 
was nearly as important as its supremacy 
in butter. In 1912, according to official 
statistics, Denmark ranked in world impor- 
tance second only to the United States in 
the value of her exports of animal food 
products. Shipment to foreign countries 
in 1913 of such commodities, consisting 
chiefly of bacon and pork, amounted to 188,- 
878 tons valued at $50,783,000. This was 
equal to more than one-third the value of 
all the meat products exported from the 
United States in the same year. In addi- 
tion, Denmark far surpassed the United 
States in the export of live animals which, 
including horses, in 1913 amounted in value 
to more than $18,400,000. The country also 
had a large foreign trade in eggs and vari- 
ous other provisions which brought the 
amount of her export business in 1913 from 
foodstuffs alone to approximately $148,442,- 
520. This gave Denmark raik at that time 
as one of the principal food exporting na- 
tions in the world. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


During the first three years of the Great 
War, Denmark was called upon to furnish 
food supplies in larger quantities than ever 
before in her history. The total export of 
animals, meat and dairy products rose from 
$127,702,000 in 1913 to $208,906,000 in 1916, 
or nearly sixty-four per cent. Higher prices 
resulting from the abnormal demand for 


food brought unprecedented prosperity to 
the Danish farmers. This was reflected in 
a wide-spread improvement of conditions in 
the agricultural districts. Labor-saving ma- 
chines for ploughing and harvesting were 
imported in large quantities and have served 
to strengthen greatly the position of Den- 
mark’s farming industry, 

In February, 1917, the submarine cam- 
paign cut off the supply of raw materials 
from abroad. Oil cakes and corn to feed the 
cattle and pigs were no longer available in 
sufficient quantities. Exports of meat and 
dairy products naturally fell to a fraction 
of the normal figures and the stocks of 
animals and poultry were necessarily cut 
down considerably, The number of cattle, 
which in 1914 amounted to 2,463,000 head, 
decreased somewhat more than ten per cent.; 
the number of fowl declined about one- 
third to 9,884,000 and the number of pigs, 
which normally was nearly 2,500,000, fell 
about seventy-five per cent. 

On finding themselves temporarily handi- 
capped in their normal occupations, the 
Danish farmers with characteristic versatil- 
ity turned to various other enterprises. The 
cultivation of beets and other vegetable 
roots for fodder was greatly increased in 
order to supply at least part of the require- 
ment for corn and oil cakes, In addition. 
the raising of agricultural and vegetable 
seed, in which Denmark had long been 
prominent, was actively developed, This 
industry, which normally yielded for export 
about $1,000,000 annually, was greatly ex- 
tended and is expected to become one of the 
important factors in the future foreign trade 
of the country. In fact, in the first nine 
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months of 1919 Denmark exported more 
than $3,000,000 worth of seed. 


DENMARK AFTER THE ARMISTICE 


The signing of the armistice brought an 
end to the period of Denmark’s isolation, 
The Danish farmers turned to their former 
markets for the purchase of corn, oil cakes 
and fertilizers. Total imports from the 
United States in 1919 including transit goods 
amounted to $163,965,478 as compared with 
$11,353,845 in 1918. The effect of the open- 
ing of the markets of America is indicated 
in the improved situation in Denmark in 
1919. The number of cattle in July 1919. 
was 2,188,000, indicating a gain of 64,000 
head over the record for 1918 and poultry, 
with a total of about 12,250,000, was ap- 
proaching normal figures The number of 
Pigs increased from 621,000 in 1918 to 918,- 
000 in January of the present year. More- 
over, the harvest for 1919, according to re- 
cent estimates, showed a decided improve- 
ment over the previous year and in some re- 
spects even over the period before the war. 
The wheat crop amounted to 177,000 tons 
as compared with an average yield of 163,000 
tons during the five years preceding 1914. 
The yield per acre showed an improvement 
of seven per cent, The harvest of barley and 
mixed grain amounted to 588,000 tons and 
418,000 tons respectively compared with 
601,000 tons and 398,000 tons representing 


average crops during the five years before 
the war. The crop of vegetables in 1919 
was particularly satisfactory, amounting to 
15,928,200 tons as compared with an average 
vield of 14,971,220 tons in normal times. 
The total value of the 1919 harvest is esti- 
mated at $268,000,000. A substantial part 
of this amount was represented by potatoes 
and sugar beets which are becoming increas- 
ingly important in the foreign trade of the 
country, 

At the present time, with the pressing de- 
mand for foodstuffs, the country is resuming 
its former trade. In this, Denmark has 
been handicapped probably more by adverse 
rates of foreign exchange than by the loss 
of livestock due to the war. The fact that 
the Danish farmer is compelled to pay the 
high premium on exchange in addition to the 
increased cost of oil cakes, corn and ferti- 
lizers must serve in some degree at least to 
limit production unless goods can be dis- 
posed of at high prices. However, accord- 
ing to official reports for the first nine 
months of 1919, Denmark exported $88,- 
591,028 worth of food products in addition 
to live animals to the value of $5,582,976, 
Since that time a rapid improvement has 
been made in the production of the principal 
foodstuffs which is steadily increasing the 
surplus available for export. Moreover, the 
financial and political interests of the coun- 
try are at present making a concerted effort 
to correct the unfavorable trade balance and 
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thus remove the haadicap caused by adverse 
rates of foreign exchange. A systematic 
attempt is being made to prevent the im- 
portation of non-essential articles. In addi- 
tion, according to recent reports, rationin 
of certain commodities has been adopted in 
order to increase the amount of goods that 
the country can export, 


DANISH SHIPPING 


Danish shipping prospered during the war 
in spite of the losses incident to wartime 
navigation. It has been ¢stimated that the 
gross profits of the country’s mercaatile fleet 
rose from about $26,800,000 in 1914 to ap- 
proximately $107,200,000 in 1917, or 300 per 
cent. The net earnings for these years are 
estimated at $13,400,000 and $42,880,000 re- 
spectively. This greatly increased earning 
power, resulting from the world-wide de- 
mand for ships, brought a corresponding in- 
crease in the aggregate value of the coun- 
try’s merchant fleet, Before the war the 
cost of new ships in Denmark averaged 
about $40 per deadweight ton. By the end 
of 1917 the price had risen to nearly $266 
a ton. 

Contrary to general expectations, no great 
falling off ih revenue from Danish shipping 
occurred after the signing of the armistice. 
The continued world demand for tonnage 
brought large earnings to Denmark’s mer- 
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chant marine during 1919, Danish vessels, 
no longer hampered by war restrictions, 
have resumed their normal trade routes to 
a large extent. Moreover, the losses of ship- 
ping caused by the war are being replaced. 
As of June 30, 1919, Denmark had a mer- 
chant fleet of 702,436 tons with 57,771 tons 
under construction. 


WEALTH 


The wealth of the Danish people in 1919 
was officially estimated for taxation purposes 
at $2,583,520,000 and their annual income at 
about $658,744,000, In 1909 the correspond- 
ing amounts were $1,225,641,000 and $197,- 
246,000 respectively. On the basis of the 
estimate for 1919, nearly one-third of the 
wealth and more than forty per cent. of the 
nation’s income accrued to the inhabitants 
of Copenhagen. The increase in the wealth 
of the nation in the past two years has been 
unusual and has added greatly to the taxing 
power of the government. It is expected 
that with the increased rates of tax now 
in force the state will add substantially to 
its revenues in the present year and more 
nearly cover the extraordinary expenditures 
for post-war reconstruction than in 1919. 

The above figures for wealth refer only 
to the inhabitants of Denmark proper and 
do not include the value of state and mu- 
nicipal property. The Danish possessions 
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Shipping in the Harbor of Copenhagen. Denmark 


include the Faroe Islands and Greenland, 
In addition, Iceland is governed by Chris- 
tian X, the King of Denmark. The total 
wealth of the nation will be greatly increased 
by the recent return of a part of the for- 
mer Danish province of Slesvig. By the 
pkbiscite held in February 1920 in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Denmark is to regain an area of 
about 1,505 square miles. This territory is 
somewhat larger than the State of Rhode 
Island and had in 1910 a population of 
167,000, 

The total value of state property as of 
March $1, 1918, amounted to nearly $300,- 
000,000. Of this $92,060,000 represented the 
value of state railways which include more 
than one-half the 2600 miles of railroad in 
the country. The telegraph system, which 
is also owned by the state, was carried at 
a value of $4,670,000. 


DEBT 


_In 1913 the Danish national debt was rela- 
tively small, amounting to only about $33.40 


per capita. Of a total debt of $95,579,250 in 
that year, $22,606,340 was internal and 
$72,972,910 external. The country’s loans 
issued in normal times bore the compara- 
tively low rates of interest of three and one- 
half per cent, and four per cent. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that as a 
result of the unusual position held by the 
Danish capital, the loans of Copenhagen 
were normally sold to bankers on nearly as 
low a basis as the loans of Denmark, In or- 
der to meet the demands placed on the 
country by the war and the reconstruction 
following the signing of the armistice, the 
amount of internal obligations of the nation 
was greatly increased. As of March 31, 1919, 
the total debt amounted to $207,355,960. 
During the war, however, the net amount of 
the country’s foreign obligations decreased 
greatly. In 1918 it was reported that, ow- 
ing to the exchange situation which was then 
favorable to Denmark, the Danes had re- 
purchased practically all of the external 
debt of the country and had in addition ac- 
cumulated a large credit in foreign coun- 
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tries--estimated at $228,400,000—with which 
they have been able to finance the nation’s 
import requirements during the past year, 


BANKING POSITION 


The prosperity which came to Denmark 
during the war is reflected in her strong 
banking position. In spite of large increases 
in note circulation, which rose from $41,915,- 
200 in 1914 to $131,145,120 at the end of 
1919, the gold reserves of the nation have 
been well maintained, As of December 31, 
1919, the ratio of gold reserve to circulation 
was about forty-six per cent. On the same 
date the corresponding ratio in Norway was 
thirty-three per cent., in Sweden thirty-nine 
per cent., in England twenty-seven per cent., 
and in the United States forty-eight per 
cent, The increase in bank deposits in Den- 
mark during the war is indicated in the 
following table of the deposits of the five 
leading banks in Copenhagen, The figures 
are taken from a recent study on this sub- 
ject: 


$167,151,600 
179,399,200 
243,183,200 
394,817,600 
482,078,400 
615,328,000 
633,150,000 
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The total increase during this period was 
nearly 280 per cent, Deposits in savings 
banks increased from $229,944,000 as of 
March 31, 1914, to $389,806,000 on March 31, 
1919. The average annual increase during 
this period amounted to $31,972,400 as com- 
pared with a normal increase of $6,700,000 
a year in the period before the war. The 
number of depositors, according to the offi- 
cial report for 1917, was 1,513,806, or fifty- 
two per cent. of the total population of 
Denmark. On this basis the average sav- 
ings bank deposit as of March 31, 1919, 
was approximately $258. With the thrift 
which is characteristic of the Danish peo- 
ple, the profits derived from the war have 
thus been accumulated as a reserve to pro- 
vide for the future requirements of the 
commercial and agricultural development of 
the nation. 

FUTURE OF DENMARK’S COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 


The future of Denmark’s commerce and 
agricultural industry is dependent in a de- 
gree on the solution of the international 
problems now confronting the nations of 
Northern Europe. Copenhagen will in any 
event hold in the future an important po- 
sition as a transit port just as she has 
held it in the past. In addition, as the 
new and densely populated countries created 
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under the Treaty of Versailles along the 
Eastern Coast of the Baltic Sea develop 
foreign markets for their manufactures and 
vast stores of natural resources, Copenha- 


A busy spot in the financial district, Copenhagen, 
Denmark 


gen should obtain a large proportion of this 
transit trade and assume a leading position 
among the ports of the world. The demand 
for Danish foodstuffs, normally large, has 
probably never been greater than at present. 
With her rapidly increasing production, 
which should be materially aided by the 
restoration of Slesvig, the country will prove 
an important factor in supplying this de- 
mand which in itself is one of the strongest 
assurances of the future prosperity of Den- 


mark. 
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American Financial Assistance 
to Europe 


:) ISCUSSING this matter in the 
“~ March number of the “Monthly 
Review,” issued by Barclay’s Bank, 
iondon, some very temperate observa- 
“ons are offered regarding the indispo- 
‘on on the part of the United States 
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to participate in an International Finan- 
cial Conference. The following quota- 
tions are to the point: 


In point of fact, it was not intended that 
the United States should assume the whole 
burden of Europe—the United Kingdom, the 
British Colonies and Dominions and the neu- 
tral European nations would all shoulder 
their share, It has also to be remembered 
that, however willing and eager a country 
may be to make sacrifices in order to get 
back to sound conditions and to resume 
production, it cannot do so unless it can ob- 
tain the essentials necessary to this end. 
Moreover, the position demands prompt ac- 
tion, for there has already been more than 
enough delay, and in existing conditions the 
unorganized private investor is unlikely to 
provide long term credit to those countries 
most in need of it. The American investor 
in particular is unaccustomed to foreign in- 
vestments, and left to himself it is improb- 
able that he will subscribe to a useful extent 
to European Government loans. 

It would almost seem that the United 
States Government has failed to appreciate 
the spirit of the memorial. The object of 
the conference would presumably be to en- 
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deavor to devise means whereby world dis- 
aster can be avoided, cmael codperative 
effort substituted for the present wasteful 
lack of system, and arrangements made for 
credit to be given for useful purposes only. 
Above all, the conference would insist that 
countries requiring assistance must justify 
it by internal reform. The idea of the mem- 
orialists is primarily the laudable one of 
helping a lame dog over a stile but beyond 
this they see that failure to give the neces- 
sary assistance must inevitably re-act—not 
only on Europe—but on the whole world. 
In point of fact, the United States have 
now far too big a stake in the prosperity of 
Europe to draw back easily. Her business 
men know this, and realize that if the choice 
lies between some further inflation and Eu- 
ropean collapse, then the former would be 
infinitely the preferable alternative. A coun- 
try like the United States can largely with- 
draw within itself, but the process would be 
a painful and dangerous one, complicated 
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at the present time by a top-heavy produc- 
tion position. On all grounds—on those of 
humanity, self-interest and prudence—it is 
apparent that the United States have much 
to gain by rendering further assistance in 
the reconstruction of Europe. 

On the other hand, it is evident that no 
good can result from assisting countries 
who are not endeavoring by every means in 
their power to institute and carry into ef- 
fect internal reforms. Such assistance is 
wasted—it is like pouring water into a sieve 
to give credit in such instances. Too much 
credit has been created already, and further 
additions should only be made when there 
is a reasonable chance of permanent bene- 
fits resulting. 

If the nations of the world will heartily 
codperate in the reconstruction of Europe, 
then there is every possibility of a happy 
solution, But if Eurove will not try to help 
herself, or if those nations capable of ren- 
dering assistance withhold it, then the out- 
look is dark indeed. 


aa) 
British Banking and Post-War Trade 


The British Overseas Bank* 


VEN so conservative an institu- 

tion as the British banking sys- 

tem has not escaped the invigor- 
ating effect of a world war. Sydney 
Smith, a keen critic of British idiosyn- 
crasies, once said that a hundred years 
is a very little time for the duration of 
a national error. “Indeed,” he went on 
in a characteristic but rather unkindly 
mood, “it can hardly be expected, with- 
in such limits, to have displayed the 
full bloom of its imbecility.” Had he 
been writing in 1920 instead of 1820, 
Sydney Smith would have known that 
time moves at ever varying speeds. 
There are periods when a century of 
effort is crowded into a few months. 
The years between August, 1914, and 
November, 1919, were such a period. 
Now that British financiers and com- 
mercial men are striving to get back 
into pre-war grooves, the full effects of 
that stupendous experience are becom- 
ing plain. It has been found that old- 
time methods will not fit the new-time 
problems. 


The establishment of the British 
Overseas Bank is a concrete example 
of a general principle of which students 
of finance and commerce will find many 
instances in countries other than Great 
Britain and in departments of financial 
and trading activity other than bank- 
ing. 

A TRADE RECONSTRUCTION BANK 


The British Overseas Bank was es- 
tablished some six months ago with a 
capital of £5,000,000 (25 million dol- 
lars) by an influential group of British 


*A representative of the department of For- 
eign Information of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York has recently returned from 
a three months’ trip of investigation in Eng- 
land and France. In Bngland many leadin 
bankers were visited and a large amount 0 
information gathered. To assist in this work 
the services of some competent British jour- 
nalists were enlisted to prepare written 
reports on certain topics. One of these 
reports, relating to the new British Over- 
seas Bank, is presented above. It should 
be of particular interest at this time in 
view of the recent organization in the 
United States of corporations to assist in 
foreign financing and the proposed forma- 
tion of other institutions on somewhat 
similar lines. 
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banks and commercial men. Its avowed 
object was to assist in bringing about 
the early and rapid resumption and ex- 
pansion of British foreign trade. Under 
the stress of war conditions, American 
banks commenced to open foreign 
branches under permits from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The National City 
Bank, for example, established branches 
at Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and 
Valparaiso. The American Foreign 
Banking Corporation and the Mercan- 
tile Bank of the Americas were other 
institutions which adopted special meth- 
ods to meet the financial and trading 
conditions arising from the world war. 
If United States bankers, in the midst 
of abounding prosperity, had to look 
around and ahead, it is small wonder 
that their British cousins were also 
moved to a special effort. Between 
i913 and 1917 the exports of the 
United Kingdom decreased from nine- 
tv-two million tons weight to forty-four 
million tons. The value of British 
trade, taking into account the decreased 


value of money, declined from £525,- 
000,000 to £347,000,000, a decline from 
100 per cent. to 66.3 per cent. It was 
with these figures in mind that the pro- 
moters of the British Overseas Bank 
laid their plans. 

A year later, in September, 1919, the 
bank was opened in Lombard Street. 
It is curious to recall that Lombard 
Street is the spot where the Lombard 
financiers established themselves in the 
reign of Edward I and created the Brit- 
ish banking system by the loans which 
enabled Edward I to conduct his wars. 
The records tell that in the ninth year 
of Edward’s reign the keepers of the 
exchange delivered £10,000 to the Lom- 
bard merchants in part payment of sums 
lent to the king. Between the twenty- 
third and twenty-seventh years of his 
reign Edward I contracted a debt to the 
Friscobaldi of £15,800. Curious totals 
in comparison with world war figures, 
such as the £36,000 millions spent by 
belligerents between 1914 and 1918 in 
defeating Germany, or even the year’s 
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deficit of £231,000,000 in the trade bal- 
ance as between Great Britain and 
America. 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


Big figures these. It was natural 
that they should suggest the question 
how British bankers might best furnish 
a basis for the expansion of interna- 
tional trade in order to make good the 
ravages suggested by such stupendous 
totals. In the United States, as has 
been said, one of the first steps was the 
establishment of foreign branches. In 
America there was also a disposition to 
undertake the organization of foreign 
banking corporations. A third line of 
progress was found in the creation of 
discount companies dealing in paper 
arising from foreign business, enter- 
prises similar to the discount houses of 
London. The British Overseas Bank 
is combining all these methods. The 
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distinctive characteristics of the institu- 
tion can best be understood by recalling 
its foundation. It was established by a 
group of the following associated banks: 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
London; Dominion Bank, Toronto; 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., London; 
Charles Hoare & Co., London; Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, London; Northern 
Banking Co., Ltd., Belfast; Union 
Bank of Scotland, Ltd., Glasgow; Wil- 
liams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., Manchester. 

These banks, it will be noted, are not 
members of the great banking com- 
bines which have arisen during the past 
five years—Lloyds Bank, the London 
County and Westminster, the Union 
of London and Smiths, and others. It 
will also be noted that they are a rep- 
resentative group. Canada, India, 
South America, Scotland and Ireland, 
even Manchester and Liverpool, are all 
specially represented. 

In pre-war times foreign banking 
business was largely in the hands of 
the great Jewish financial houses, or 
was done by such alien agents as the 
Deutsche Bank. When the branches of 
these enemy banks in London were 
closed, a gap had to be filled at once. 
There were few British subjects trained 
in the special problems of foreign bank- 
ing. The demands of the army officers 
still further reduced the supply. The 
eight banks accordingly found them- 
selves quite unable to secure expert 
staffs for special foreign banking de- 
partments of their own. Thev there- 
fore determined upon the establishment 
of a new overseas bank, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. A. C. D. Gairdner. 
In a very short while it was found that 
the British Overseas Bank supplied a 
real want and steps were taken to ex- 
tend its scope. To the present its prog- 
ress has been so rapid that the difficulty 
has been to do actual business while 
organizing a system for the future. The 
staff is already too big for the Lombard 
Street premises. The bank has estab- 
lished American connections but the 
organization has not advanced far in 
this direction. In France, Belgium, Po- 
land and other European centres, how- 
ever, much has been done. The enor- 
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mous fluctuations in exchange, for ex- 
ample, are a serious obstacle to the 
renewal of trade relations between 
Britain and the European continent. By 
arranging forward exchanges, the 
British Overseas Bank has enabled 
many traders to resume business. The 
lines on which the British Overseas 
Bank is developing may be summarized 
thus: 

(1) Foreign Exchanges. 

(2) Commercial credits and ac- 

ceptances. 
(3) Commercial Intelligence. 


SOME AMERICAN ANALOGIES 


The granting of the extensive accept- 
ance accommodation needed to enable 
international trade to resume is an 
obvious department of such an institu- 
tion as the British Overseas Bank. Its 
activities in this direction can best be 
suggested by American analogies. Thus 
there is the Foreign Credit Corporation, 
which was inaugurated recently by the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the 


New York Agency, 88 Wall Street 
William Baxter, Agent 


Capital and Reserve 
Over $24,000,000 


Chase National Bank, of New York, to 
do business on lines similar to that done 
by British acceptance houses. J. P. 
Morgan & Company’s Foreign Finance 
Corporation is another example. The 
British Overseas Bank is bigger in ac- 
tuality and aim than either of these, if 
only by 1eason of its larger capital. 
Apart from the £5,000,000 of share 
capital, the British Overseas Bank has 
the support of the eight associated 
banks and the opportunity of syndicat- 
ing big business with these allies. This 
means the support of institutions with 
a capital of £170,000,000. The codper- 
ative element in the British Overseas 
Bank has been extended to commerce 
and trade by the institution of a govern- 
ing council in addition to the board of 
directors. The governing council in- 
cludes such men as Lord Churchill, 
chairman of the Great Western Rail- 
way; Sir Arthur Haworth, chairman of 
the Manchester Royal Exchange, and 
one of the foremost authorities on cot- 
ton; Sir Harry McGowan, a leader in 
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the chemicals and explosive industries ; 
Mr. John Sampson, a director of 
Messrs. John Brown and Co., and one 
of the best-known engineers in Great 
Britain. The board intends to enlarge 
the council until all branches of British 
manufacture and commerce are repre- 
sented by the leaders of the various 
industries. 

The commercial intelligence depart- 
ment is under the charge of Mr. Dudley 
Ward, late of the British Treasury, and 
an economist of repute. It is being de- 
veloped along political and commercial 
lines and includes the collection of in- 
formation upon the economic stability of 
all parts of central Europe, based upon 
personal visits of experts; the prospects 
of manufacture and production, and the 
credit of governments and firms. Need- 
less to say, all pre-war records are quite 
unreliable, and Mr. Dudley Ward has 
already had abundant proof of the 
value of his methods, though some years 
will be required to develop them to the 
full. The collection and docketing of 
commercial information is a compara- 
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tively new habit in London. In the 
past too many English financiers and 
traders have relied upon memory and 
personal experience, and have been con- 
tent to tackle each problem as it arose, 
rather than allow the facts to suggest 
new trading possibilities. 


NOT A GOVERNMENT INSTITUTION 


Perhaps the most important consid- 
eration in connection with the British 
Overseas Bank is reserved for this clos- 


ing paragraph. It is the more impor- 
tant as there may be some misappre- 
hension upon the subject in the United 
States. The British Government has 
no concern, direct or indirect, with the 
British Overseas Bank. The world war 
wrought many changes, but it did not 
persuade the City of London to accept 
the judgment of a’ body of bureaucrats 
in place of the experience of trained 
business men. . The British Board of 
Trade is taking a very active part in 
the reconstitution of imperial business: 
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but it defines its duty as “keeping the 
ring for British traders.” Its other 
main object is the supply of commer- 
cial information. One small banking 
department has been established by His 
Majesty’s Government—the export 
credits department. This offers ad- 
vances up to eighty per cent. of the 
cost of goods, plus freight and insur- 
ance, sold to Finland, the Baltic Prov- 
inces (Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania), 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
and certain areas in Russia where ab- 
normal trading risks exist. But the 
export credits department is essentially 
a war measure and is devised to make 
trade possible in regions where no pri- 
vate firm would dare venture at pres- 
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ent owing to depreciated currency and 
other difficulties. Even the export cred- 
its department is little more than a 
dream at the moment, and there is no 
likelihood of its wide adoption. Brit- 
ish business men have a rooted objec- 
tion to new government departments 
and prefer to deal with existing busi- 
ness agencies, accustomed to estimating 
business risks. It is because the Brit- 
ish Overseas Bank focuses the activities 
of some of the best-known trading in- 
stitutions in the United Kingdom, and 
can draw upon the experience of ex- 
perts in all branches of trade and 
finance, that its activities in the imme- 
diate future will be followed with inter- 
est on both sides of the Atlantic. 


We 


Economie and Financial Conditions in 
France 


THE NEW LOAN 


HE Journal Officiel has published 
the conditions under which the new 
Government Loan, five per cent. is be- 
ing issued. The price of emission is 
fixed at par, that is: 100 francs with 
five franes interest. In order to facili- 
tate the participation of small capital- 
ists and savers, the subscription may be 
accepted in four instalments, namely, 
twenty-five francs on the day of sub- 
scription, and an equal amount on the 
following dates: May 1, June 16 and 
August 1, 1920. The nominal capital 
will be redeemable within sixty years. 
It is worth mentioning in this con- 
nection that the French Government 
has established at the Ministry of Fi- 
nance a “loan commission’ intrusted 
with the patriotic duty of undertaking 
a campaign on behalf of the new loan. 
Among its members are Mr. Octave 
Homberg, president of the Commission 
of Exchanges, and Mr. André Luquet, 
vice-governor of the Banque de France. 
5 


THE CLEARING HOUSE OF THE PARIS 
BANKS 


The French “Chambre de compensa- 
tion des banquiers de Paris,” which cor- 
responds to the American or English 
clearing-houses, has just issued a report 
regarding its operations in 1919. The 
total of operations amounted to 72,938,- 
384,216 francs, against 38,344,396,936 
francs in 1918. 

In comparing these figures with those 
of the clearing-houses in other countries, 
one must bear in mind that in France 
the main clearing-house is the Banque 
de France. Thus the clearings of the 
Banque de France alone amounted to 
353 billion francs in 1919. 


BANQUE DE FRANCE 


At the general assembly of the stock- 
holders of the Banque de France last 
February, Mr. Pallain, the governor, 
gave a comprehensive view on the eco- 
nomic and financial situation of France 
since the signing of the armistice. The 
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first year of peace, 1919, has been a 
year of transition for France. The re- 
turn to normal conditions has been re- 
tarded for many reasons, among which 
the following have been, according to 
Mr. Pallain, the most decisive: Short- 
age of man power, which the demobiliza- 
tion could only gradually remedy; the 
insufficiency of raw materials and fuel 
for industry, and of fertilizers for agri- 
culture; the exhaustion of rolling stock, 
the crisis of transportation, and the un- 
certainty of prices. All these obstacles 
have retarded the development of big 
business. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these ob- 
stacles, the signs of a resumption of 
economic activity have been manifest 
since the cessation of hostilities. The 
work of reconstruction in the invaded 
territories and the reorganization of 
production have been successfully ac- 
complished. This economic resurrec- 
tion is clearly reflected in commercial 
and financial transactions. Thus in 1919 
the discount of commercial bills at the 
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ing business relations with the Near East 
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Reserve Fund, June 30, 
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1919 . 


branches in the provinces represents a 
Banque de France in Paris and at its 
branches in the provinces represents a 
total of 8,008,300 bills in amount of 
15,703,815,300 francs, against 6,760,- 
900 bills in amount of 14,588,000 
frances in 1918. 

Furthermore, Mr. Pallain has de- 
clared that the crisis of exchange is due 
not only to the unfavorable balance of 
France’s foreign trade, but also to the 
difficulties of France’s public finances. 
The policy of “advances to the state” 
has greatly contributed to the actual 
conditions. The state has applied to 
the Banque de France after the avail- 
able funds created by the loan of libera- 
tion had been exhausted, in spite of the 
fact that there was a marked increase 
in the subscriptions to the bonds of 
national defense. The first convention 
between the bank and the French Treas- 
ury limited its advances to the amount 
of twenty-four billion francs maximum. 
However, a new convention (April, 
1919) raised the total advances to 
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ERSONAL contact is an important ele- 
ment in the transaction of business with 
the merchants of China. The preference is 
always given to firms and individuals with 
whom they are personally acquainted rather 
than to distant organizations which to them 
are little more than names. 
This is true likewise of banking, For handling your items growing out of 
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twenty-seven billion francs. Such an 
augmentation created a monetary infla- 
tion, which influenced the cost of living. 
In conclusion, Mr. Pallain remarks: 
“The work of economic and financial 
reconstruction will be rendered very 
difficult as long as the monetary situa- 
tion is not re-established, and the first 
condition of such a rehabilitation is that 
the Treasury be able to cover all its 
needs without the recourse to further 
emissions.” 


THE BUDGET OF 1920 AND THE 
NEW TAXES 


Before leaving the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Mr. Klotz presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies, several proposals 
regarding the rehabilitation of France’s 
public finances. One of these proposals 
treats of the budget for 1920, which is 
divided into two parts: an ordinary 
bedget comprising all expenditures of a 
permanent character, and an extraordi- 
nery budget which is itself divided into 
two parts, one regarding expenditures 





resulting from the war, another com- 
prising other extraordinary expendi- 
tures. 

The ordinary budget reaches 4 total 
of 17,861,140,000 francs. The existing 
resources amount to 9,367,800,000 
francs. In order to cover the deficit, 
Mr. Klotz considered the introduction 
of.new fiscal measures which would 
yield about 6,516,406,000 frances. 
Among the new taxes, the tax on war 
profits alone is expected to bring into 
the Treasury two billion francs. 

As regards the extraordinary budget, 
the expenditures resulting directly from 
the war are estimated at 6,616,279,055 
francs, while other expenditures are 
estimated at 951,804,000 francs, that is 
a total of 7,508,083,055 francs. These 
expenditures will be covered by the 
liquidation of war stocks (estimated at 
about three billion francs), and by the 
emission of new loans. 

Besides the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary budgets, Mr. Klotz has proposed 
the opening of an account of expendi- 
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a the very centre of the hotel district of 
London is one of the three branches 
of the National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, in that city. Conveniently 
located at 25 Cockspur Street, this branch 
offers to the traveller in Europe excep- 
tional facilities for the fulfillment of his 
banking needs. Its service embraces a 
luxurious writing and rest room, the 
handling of letters of credit, checking 
accounts, exchange and all matters in 
which a bank may be of aid to the 
tourist. 
Full information regarding this London 


branch and its convenient service may be 
obtained at the New York Agency 
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tures renewable on the deposits to be 
received from the execution of the 
financial clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. This account would comprise 
the reparation of war damages and the 
pensions of invalids, widows and or- 
phans. It is estimated at 22,089,597,500 
francs for 1920. These expenditures 
will be covered by means of loans, which 
will be reimbursed by the indemnities 
to be paid by Germany and her allies. 
The total of expenditures foreseen in 


the budget reaches thus the amount of 
+7,459,000,000 francs. 

The new resources of revenue fore- 
seen by Mr. Klotz are, besides the taxes 
on war profits, a higher tariff for tele- 
graphic and postal services, a tax on 
the wealth acquired during the war, a 
higher rate for indirect contributions, 
etc. It is announced that Mr. Francois 
Marsal, the new French Minister of Fi- 
nances, will follow with slight modifica- 
tions the proposals of his predecessor. 


Financial and Economic Conditions in Italy 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF ITALY 


CCORDING to Mr. Schanzer, 

the Italian Minister of Finances, 
the present financial situation of Italy 
should be viewed in the light of the 
world’s economic and financial condi- 
tions. Italy is only a part of the whole 
of conditions brought about by the world 
war. The following figures and facts 
will show the reasons of Italy’s financial 
difficulties : 

During the year 1919, Italy’s ex- 
penditures reached the amount of 32 
billion 599 million lire, that is, an in- 
crease of 28 billion 393 million lire over 
the normal peace expenditures, of 4 bil- 
lon 206 million lire. Of the total ex- 
penditures over 23 billion lire repre- 
sented the actual war charges. 

On the other hand, the receipts of 
revenues for the same period amounted 


to 9 billion 498 million lire. To this 
were added the receipts from the issue 
of 5 years Treasury bonds placed 
abroad, as well as the opening of credits 
in the United States. The deficit 
amounted to 11 billion 630 million lire, 
in part covered by ordinary Treasury 
resources, and in part still to be met. 
The expenditures foreseen in the 
budget of the financial year 1920-21 
amount to 9 billion 535 million lire, be- 
ing an increase of 4 billion 19 million 
lire on the estimates for the current 
year. This increase is made up of 1 
billion 90 million lire for interest on 
war debts, 659 million lire for war pen- 
sions, 1 billion 88 million lire for the 
provision of personnel, and the re- 
mainder for the estimated deficit of the 
state railways due to the high cost of 
fuel. The receipts for the same period 
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Brazil 


avnerican interests in Brazti 
are served by our affiliate, 
the American Mercantile 


Bank of Brazil 


Brazil extends over an area greater 
than that of the United States and 
comprises potentially the richest re- 
gions of South America. With a 
population of 25,000,000, Brazil’s 
economic position is today approxi- 
mately that of this country sixty years 
ago. As the United States was then, 
Brazil is today too small in popula- 
tion to consume the vast quantities of 
food and raw material which she is 
capable of producing. And the world, 
suffering from a shortage of food- 
stuffs and raw materials, is well able 
to absorb Brazil’s surplus. 

It is in the northern, tropical states of 
Brazil, which occupy more than _ two- 
thirds of her entire area, that some of the 
greatest opportunities for development 
exist. With branches of its affiliate in 
Para and Pernambuco, two of the princi- 
pal cities of the north, the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas has instituted the 
necessary banking facilities to assist in 
financing Brazil’s foreign trade. 


By serving Brazilians where they have 
the greatest need for foreign banking 
services, the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas is building up a feeling of con- 
fidence. Service in return for confidence 
constitutes the principle under which the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
operates. 


Our booklet will be sent on request 
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This institution offers you the best ser- 
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land. Our resources are the largest in 
this territory; our connections in this 
country and abroad are the strongest. 
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are estimated at 7 billion 491 million 
lire, representing an increase of 2 bil- 
lion 636 million lire on the estimates 
for the current financial year. Taking 
into consideration the expenditures re- 
quired by the settlement of the new 
territories, the deficit of the budget will 
amount to 2 billion 600 million lire. 

The monetary circulation on October 
31, 1919, amounted to 14 billion 506 
million lire, an increase of 3,220 mil- 
lion lire on the amount of the previous 
year. This expansion was due to the 
new requirements of the Treasury, to 
the withdrawal of the Bonds of the 
Venetian Bank (Cassa Veneta), to the 
exchange of the Austro-Hungarian cur- 
rency in the redeemed territories, to the 
financing of food purchases abroad, etc. 

The deposits in the post office sav- 
ing banks, which on January 1, 1919, 
reached the amount of 3,452 million 
lire, have reached the amount of 5 bil- 
lions by the end of the same year. This 
increase clearly discloses the confidence 
of the Italian public. 


Finally, the public debt amounted to 
83,719 million lire on October 31, 1919, 
against 63,371 million lire on October 
31, 1918. The debt is made up of the 
following figures: 28,497 million lire 
for representing the pre-war debt, 15,- 
961 millions for Treasury bonds, 6,745 
millions for long dated bonds, 11,872 
millions for bank circulation debited to 
the Treasury, 19,984 millions for loans 
from the Allies, and 660 millions for 
current deposits. 

Taking into account these figures and 
facts regarding the finances of Italy on 
one side and the unfavorable trade ba!- 
ance on the other side, one understands 
the depreciation of Italian currency 
values. Signor Schanzer observes with 
regard to the exchange problem: 


During the course of the war it was pos- 
sible, thanks to international agreements and 
to the steps taken within the Kingdom, 
thanks also to the large credits granted us 
by the United States and England, to keep 
our exchange within reasonable bounds. On 
the cessation of hostilities international re- 
strictions were removed, we abolished the 
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monopoly, and owing also to excessive specu- 
lation our exchange has lately reached such 
heights as to cause the gravest concern, 


THE EXEMPTION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 
FROM TAXATION 


The Italian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs has announced that the following 
classes of foreign capital are exempted 
from the tax on fortune: (1) The for- 
eign values possessed by foreigners re- 
siding in Italy; (2) the obligations of 
all war loans, subscribed abroad and 
held abroad; (3) the foreign capital, 
including the remittances of Italian 
emigrants deposited in the Italian 
postal savings or in credit institutions 
before January 1, 1920, as well as the 
capital which will be deposited after 
that date. 


THE ELECTRIFICATION OF THE 
ITALIAN RAILROADS 


The work of electrifying nearly 4,000 
miles of the state railways and many 
private lines in Italy, undertaken by the 
It«‘ian Government, will be executed 


either by the State Railway Administra- 
tion or by private firms under state 
supervision. The work will cost about 
$150,000,000 (normal exchange), and 
will take at least ten years. The rail- 
ways will pay for electric current fur- 
nished at cost, plus a profit not to ex- 
ceed ten per cent. Up to the present 
about 275 miles of railways in Italy 
have been operated by electricity. 


AMERICAN COAL FOR ITALY 


The shipment of American coal to 
Italy has been increasing of late. In 
October last, shipments exceeded 400,- 
000 tons. It is estimated that the aver- 
age monthly shipment from the United 
States will be soon a half million tons. 
This amount will be equally divided be- 
tween the Italian Government for the 
use of railways and private interests 
for industrial use. The price of coal in 
terms of lire is ten times higher than 
the pre-war price, while the prices in 
dollars are about three times higher 
than before the war. 
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Economic Conditions in Belgium 


BELGIUM'S ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


HE following facts and figures are 

extracted from a booklet entitled 
“Belgium’s Recovery,” written by D. L. 
Blount, Former Director General of the 
Information Office at the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. 

The excellent condition of Belgium’s 
finances and industries before the war 
has to a large extent made the economic 
recovery of the country possible. The 
thrift and industry of the Belgian peo- 
ple had earned their country the eighth 
place among the nations of the world 
in wealth before the war, the sixth 
place in volume of total foreign trade, 
which in 1912 amounted to $1,723,000,- 
000, and the first place in actual trade 
figures per capita. 

The most striking figures of the ac- 
tual resumption of Belgian industry for 
the first ten months of 1919 as com- 
pared with those for the corresponding 
period of 1913 are the following: Coal 
mines, ninety-four per cent.; refined 
sugar, 100 per cent.; cotton spindles in 
operation, seventy-five per cent.; cotton 
looms, sixty per cent.; wool products, 
seventy-five per cent.; shoes, seventy 
per cent. Even the steel mills, which 
suffered most during the war, have re- 
sumed to the extent of thirty per cent. 

Belgian railroads, damaged or de- 
stroyed during the German occupation, 
have been rapidly repaired. The op- 
eration of the state railways before the 
war was successful financially, a sub- 
stantial surplus having been accumu- 
lated after payment of interest and 
sinking funds on the debt which the 
Government incurred in the develop- 
ment of the system. 


BELGIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


The general exports for the first ten 
months of 1919 reached 47.6 per cent. 
of the total pre-war value, while the 
imports were ninety per cent. for the 
same period. Thus the total of ex- 
ported goods amounted to 1,427,691,- 
937 frances, against 3,000,977,304 
francs in 1913, and the total of im- 


ported goods amounted to 3,729,350,- 
376 francs, against 4,130,516,795 
francs in 1913. 

Belgium’s exports to the United 
States for the first nine months of 1919 
were thirty-three per cent. of those for 
the corresponding period of 1913. That 
the commercial interests of the United 
States lost no time in renewing trade 
relations with Belgium after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities is shown in the rec- 
ord-breaking American exports for the 
period mentioned, amounting to $283,- 
417,698, that is $37 for every inhabi- 
tant of Belgium. The total imports 
into the United States amounted to 
$2,901,644. 


BELGIAN FINANCES 


In 1914 the public debt of Belgium 
amounted to $943,000,000, representing 
mainly productive properties (rail- 
roads, canals, ports, telegraph and 
telephone systems, etc.). The pre-war 
value of the Government’s revenue-pro- 
ducing investments was approximately 
$600,000,000, and the net return from 
these properties nearly equaled the in- 
terest on the entire pre-war debt. The 
per capita wealth of Belgium was esti- 
mated in 1914 at 7,247 francs ($1,398). 
The foreign investments of Belgians 
are estimated at 8,500,000,000 francs. 
The actual public debt of Belgium 
amounts to 13,480,054,000 francs. To 
this amount should be added 5,800,000,- 
000 francs, owed to the National Bank 
of Belgium on account of German 
marks withdrawn from circulation. 

Paper money in circulation amounted 
to 4,713.969,205 francs on December 
4, 1919, against a gold reserve of 266,- 
000,000 francs. The Belgian Govern- 
ment has floated two internal loans 
since the signing of the armistice; in 
November, 1918, a loan for 3,040,000,- 
000 francs was sold mainly for the re- 
tiring of German marks; a second, in 
April, 1919, the Reconstruction Loan, 
was for 1,450,000,000 francs. 

According to Article 232 of the 
Peace Treaty, Germany must reim- 
burse Belgium for all sums which Bel- 
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gium has borrowed from the Allied 
and Associated Governments up to No- 
vember 11, 1918, together with inter- 
est at the rate of five per cent. per an- 
num. This sum, which is to be deter- 





mined by the Reparation Commission, 
is to be paid with “a special issue of 
bearer bonds to an equivalent amount, 
payable in marks gold on May 1, 1926,” 
or earlier. 
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Financial Conditions in Greece 


GREECE'S FINANCIAL SITUATION 


HE Greek Finance Minister, Mr. 

Negropontés, has made, in a re- 
cent report, the following statements 
regarding the actual financial situation 
of Greece. The receipts have aug- 
mented since the signing of the armis- 
tice, in spite of the fact that the finan- 
cial reorganization of the redeemed ter- 
rilories has not yet been accomplished. 
This augmentation was chiefly due to 
the new income tax. The best financial 
policy for Greece is to seek internal 
loins for domestic needs and external 
lo:ns for the exploitation of the natural 


resources of the country. The public 
debt amounts to 2,431,925,845 drachmas 
(1 drachmas = $0.19). In conclusion, 
Mr. Negropontés remarks that Greece’s 
economic and financial situation at pres- 
ent is a guarantee for her future. 


THE GREEK EXCHANGE 


An analysis of Greek Exchange is 
given by Mr. E. J. Tsauderos, Deputy 
of Crete in the Greek Chamber, in an 
article in “Le Proche Orient,” repro- 
duced in English translation in “The 
Evening Post Foreign Trade Review” 
(February, 1920), from which we ex- 
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tract the following facts: Greek ex- 
change has, been below par (at ninety- 
nine per cent.) since 1910. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon may be 
found in the following circumstances. 
It is true that the commercial balance 
has been and is to-day unfavorable, but 
the account is balanced in Greece’s fa- 
vor, first, by remittances to their kins- 
men in Greece by emigrants resident in 
America; second, by receipts in gold of 
the Greek merchant marine; third, by 
the revenues of Greeks who settle in 
the country, but leave their fortunes in 
foreign lands; fourth, by the repatria- 
tion of the public gold debt and the 
diminution of the sums which were for- 
merly exported for its service. 

The Balkan Wars, during which 
Greek exchange followed its normal 
course (ninety-nine per cent.), in spite 
of the rapid fall in the rate of exchange 
in other Balkan lands, showed that the 
law of March 10, 1910, played an im- 
portant part to the advantage of Greek 
exchange. This law, passed by the 
Greek Chamber, authorized the National 
Bank of Greece to issue notes of its 
own for the special object of purchas- 
ing gold and exchange at par, to the 
limit of the supply ; conformably to this 
law and to the agreements relative 
thereto made between the Government 
and the National Bank, the latter was 
enabled to put into effect the disposi- 
tions of this law and to accumulate in 
different foreign banks gold or exchange 
in very important quantities. The 
bank is bound to return the gold or the 
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exchange that had been purchased up 
to the full limit, the gold at par with 
one-tenth of one per cent. added and 
the exchange at the price of 10014 lepta 
(centimes) per franc on Paris. 

This explains why during the Balkan 
Wars at first and during the World War 
afterwards the course of exchange was 
maintained so favorably for Greece. 
By this law the Government gave into 
the hands of the National Bank the 
monopoly of exchange and by the in- 
terplay of the buying and selling of ex- 
change, the law of demand and supply 
no longer played any rdle in fixing its 
price. Thanks to the deposits of the 
bank in foreign lands, the Government, 
as already said, had no need in order 
to pay for its purchases to transfer 
funds or to send money out of the coun- 
try. 

Besides the law mentioned, the fol- 
lowing three measures were taken dur- 
ing the war: (a) The National Bank, 
on its own initiative, instead of regu- 
lating the course of exchange on Paris, 
London or New York, preferred to 
regulate the course of exchange on 
Paris and London on the basis of the 
par value of the dollar; (b) The pro- 
hibition of the exportation of capital 
from Greece; (c) A new law in 1918 
providing that the National Bank could 
issue notes protected abroad by the 
credits which the Allies had opened on 
their treasuries to the account of the 
Greek Government or to the account of 
the National Bank itself. 


Swiss Financial Legislation 


HE tremendous drop of a great ma- 

jority of the most important for- 
eign exchanges led to a certain uneasi- 
ness in Swiss financial circles. The in- 
stitutions especially struck by these 
conditions were those banks that had 
formerly placed money abroad against 
mortgages and those that possess im- 
portant holdings of foreign securities. 
Article 656 of the Swiss Civil Code pre- 


scribes that claims and securities must 
be valued in the balance-sheet at a price 
not exceeding the average market quo- 
tation of the month previous to the date 
of balancing books. Taking into con- 
sideration the quotations ruling end of 
December, 1919, in Switzerland, say, 
for instance: French francs = 50.00 
(parity 100.00); lire = 41.50 (parity 
100.00); German marks = _ 11.00 
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(parity 123.45); Austrian kronen = 
2.75 (parity 105.01); it is evident that 
the above severe regulations applying to 
the drawing up of balances might have 
had very serious consequences for in- 
stitutions such as those above men- 
tioned. 

The Swiss Federal Council issued on 
December 26, 1919, a decree which will 
allow such institutions certain facilities: 

1. A Swiss company may: (a) if it 
calculates its foreign claims and hold- 
ings of securities at the average quo- 
tation of the month preceding the es- 
tablishment of the balance, introduce 
into said balance a fictitious asset, rep- 
resenting the difference between the 
value as calculated in the balance-sheet 
and the value they formerly had, or it 
may (b) leave foreign claims and se- 
curities in its balance-sheet at former 
values, but in this case it must clearly 
show in its balance-sheet the amount of 
these too highly valuated currencies, 
and mention at the same time the rate 
of exchange calculated. 

2. In any of these two cases the dif- 
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ference between the then ruling and the 
previous value of these assets must be 
written off, in equal yearly fractions, 
by 1940. 

3. Any company making use of above 
legal facilities may only declare divi- 
dends, and this at the maximum rate of 
5 per cent., as long as above minus- 
value of its foreign holdings does not 
represent more than its reserve capital 
plus half its own capital, and said divi- 
dend may only be distributed after 
writing off the fraction corresponding 
to the period in question. In any other 
case dividends may not be declared, and 
the entire benefit has to go towards 
writing off the above fictitious asset. 

4. An exception to the above regula- 
tion for drawing up balances is only 
made in case of ground-property and 
industrial undertakings situated abroad 
as well as holdings in such enterprises, 
when the Swiss company owns at least 
three-fourths of said shares. In such 
cases the previous value may be cal- 
culated in the balance-sheet. The rea- 
son for this exception was the belief 
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that in consequence of the diminished 
purchasing power of money in the af- 
fected countries an enormous increase 
in prices, especially for real estate 
property and for industrial undertak- 
ings, has taken place, and that there- 
fore their increased value compensates 
probably the fall in the exchange. 
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The above Article 656 of the Swiss 
Civil Code and the facilities provided 
by the recent decree of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council do not apply to banking 
institutions only, but to any commer- 
cial or industrial concern. (From a 
leaflet issued by the Swiss Banking As- 
sociation, Zurich. ) 
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Distinguished Argentine Banker Visits 
United States 


Makes Plea for Closer Business Relations 


ERHAPS there are few things 
which more effectually contribute 
toward closer economic relations 
between nations than the introduction 
of those personal elements which tend 
to bring about a better understanding 
of reciprocal needs. Pure visits of 


courtesy, even the hurried journeyings 
of tourists, have their place and value; 
but what counts most is when a states- 


great captain of industry, or 
financier, who understands both local 
and international problems through 
having dealt with them, leaves his own 
country to visit another. Especially 
are the relations thus established likely 
to be productive of highly beneficial re- 
sults when the visitor is one who has 
come to this country often enough to 
understand us and who gradually comes 
to have a sincere liking for the United 
States and its institutions. Of this 
class of eminent visitors is Senor Don 
Carlos A. Tornquist, head of the bank- 
ing firm of Ernesto Tornquist & Co., 
Ltd., Buenos Aires, which ranks as the 
oldest bank in that republic. 

Mr. Tornquist is an economist of 
wide reputation as well as a distin- 
guished banker. His visit to this coun- 
try, which is of an official character, 
has for its object the study of condi- 
tions, with a view to making a report 
to the Argentine Government of meas- 
ures that will contribute to the devel- 


man, 


opment of closer financial and commer- 
cial relations between the Argentine 


Republic and the United States. 


CARLOS A. TORNQUIST 


While in New York Mr. Tornquist 
was entertained at luncheon by the Ar- 
gentine-American Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 8. He was heartily wel- 
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with France and the 
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comed by the officials and members, and 
responded with the address given be- 
low. 


ADDRESS OF MR, CARLOS A. TORN- 
QUIST DELIVERED AT LUNCHEON 
(LAWYERS CLUB) OFFERED BY 
THE ARGENTINE-AMERICAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK, APRIL 8, 1920. 


I am deeply gratified by the honor of be- 
ing the guest of your important chamber 
and by the references you have been good 
enough to make to my efforts in the direc- 
tion of extending the financial and commer- 
cial relations of the United States with the 
Argentine Republic, of which I am _ privi- 
leged on this occasion to be an official rep- 
resentative, 

I feel that in addressing the members of 
the Argentine-American Chamber of Com- 
merce it would be improper for me to at- 
tempt to offer them any advice in the many 
elementary factors which govern the eco- 
nomic relations of our two countries. The 
progressive growth of trade between the 
United States and Argentina indicates the 
better understanding, on both sides, of our 
respective needs, of which we are all so very 
glad in both countries. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR LARGER TRADE 


My present mission is to investigate con- 
ditions and to report and recommend to my 
Government measures which would contrib- 
ute to the development df our business re- 
lations. There is a general desire in the 
Argentine Republic to increase commercial 
intercourse with you. As you undoubtedly 
know, a large part of Argentina’s import 
trade is in the hands of foreigners who are 
naturally inclined to give preference to the 
products of their respective countries, It is, 
therefore, of great importance that you 
should keep this in view, in order to meet 
this competition. This object would be 
more easily attained if your capitalists 
would extend their enterprise to invest- 
ments in sound industrial undertakings. 
which would create a market for the sale of 
your products—whether raw materials, ma- 
chinery, or other finished or half-finished 
goods. Furthermore, the greatest attention 
should be given to the very serious question 
of ocean transportation for passengers and 
merchandise; your economic legislation 
should be reciprocal in its bearing upon all 
questions relating to our international com- 
merce; and, if you will permit the sugges- 
tion, there should be a more general recog- 
nition in your official publications of the im- 
portance and standing of the Argentine Re- 
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public than is implied by its inclusion in the 
general term “Latin America.” 


ARGENTINA AS A FIELD FOR AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT 


Argentina as a field for American invest- 
ment offers splendid opportunities; and at 
the present moment, with the center of in- 
ternational finance transplanted from Lon- 
don to New York, the number of Argentine 
industries and commercial enterprises 
awaiting foreign capital for their exploita- 
tion and development should engage the 
careful attention of the financial groups in 
this country, It is obvious that an indus- 
trial undertaking carried on in the Argen- 
tine Republic with American capital would 
make most of its purchases in the United 
States, just as the British railroads in the 
Argentine and the two great British de- 
partment stores in Buenos Aires (those of 
Gath & Chaves and Harrods, whose British 
shareholders have recently obtained a fur- 
ther $15,000,000 for the extension of their 
premises, in the face of existing conditions) 
would make their principal purchases in 
Great Britain. It is thus mere common 
sense to assume that trade follows invest- 
ment. 


RECIPROCITY IN BANKING 


In regard to banking facilities, I would 
direct your attention to the resolution 
adopted by the High Commission of the 
Pan-American Financial Conference held in 
Buenos Aires in 1916, which embodied the 
request of the delegates of all the American 
countries, including Mr, McAdoo and the 
other members of the American delegation, 
that reciprocal banking facilities should be 
given by each country to the other. Un- 
fortunately, the Federal and State banking 
laws of the United States preclude all for- 
eign banks from direct operation in any 
part of the Union. ‘Thus, while American 
banks may freely carry on business in the 
Argentine Republic, no Argentine bank— 
not even that great national institution. the 
Banco de la Nacién—can establish a branch 
in the United States, Therefore. when it is 
stated that the two excellent American 
banking institutions operating in Argentina 
with merely nominal capitals, have in a 
comparatively brief period secured depos- 
its aggregating more than $50.000,000, you 
will readily see that our banking laws are 
more liberal than yours. Signs of dissatis- 
faction at these unequal conditions have 
been made evident by the recent introduc- 
tion in Congress of a bill to impose a tax of 
20 per cent on the profits of all foreign 
banks whose countries do not extend the 
same facilities to Argentine banks. I do 
not think this proposed legislation will be 
passed by Congress, but I believe it would 
strengthen our economic bonds if the bank- 
ing laws of the United States could be so 
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amended as to place them on a more recip- 
rocal basis. 


PRESENT A PROPITIOUS TIME FOR INTRODUCING 
AMERICAN CAPITAL AND SKILL 


Although the Argentine Republic is es- 
sentially an agricultural country, there are 
many sources of mineral and _ industrial 
wealth still awaiting foreign capital and en- 
terprise; and there never has been a more 
propitious moment than the present for the 
introduction of American capital and Amer- 
ican skill to exploit them. There. are nu- 
merous copper, silver and other mineral de- 
posits ready for profitable development; oil 
appearances all over the country, which 
product is being produced in considerable 
quantities in the south; immense seams of 
fine Cardiff coal at a distance of about 200 
miles from the sea; and vast sources of 
water power, such as the Iguazi Falls, 
which are the largest in the world. In con- 
nection with this and other future supplies 
of water power, active measures are now 
being taken, with a view to their applica- 
tion to industrial purposes; and the govern- 
ment of President Yrigoyen has already or- 
dered a detailed official investigation. 

The present situation of the Argentine 
Republic, both as regards prosperity and 
solidity, constitutes a record in national 
progress, and when it is borne in mind that 
barely one-fifth of the cultivable areas of 
the republic have yet been placed under 
cultivation, it is difficult to overestimate the 
vossibilities of its future, having in view 
the stable character of its government and 
the moral advance of the population. The 
loans and credits extended by us to Euro- 
pean countries during and since the war are 
in themselves eloquent testimony to the 
strength of our financial resources, while 
legislation is now pending for the estab- 
lishment of an official central institution sim- 
ilar to your Federal Reserve Bank, whose 
chief functions will be to rediscount trade 
bills, issue currency, and organize a credit 
system to enable the Government to issue 
its loans within the country without having 
to seek them abroad. These loans would 
then be easily financed in the republic, ow- 
ing to the accumulation of capital result- 
ing from a series of favorable trade bal- 
ances. The national budgets have lately 
been practically balanced and I would not 
be surprised if the present year would even 
show a surplus. As a banking man, I can 
declare that notwithstanding strikes have 
been somewhat numerous during the Iast 
eighteen months—but to which no great im- 
portance need be attached—the general 
economic situation of the country has never 
been sounder and healthier than at the 
present time; and the Government of Dr. 
Yrigoyen, who so well understands the in- 
terests of the different classes of the popu- 
lation, enjoys the full support of the 
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masses, as well as of the commercial and 


financial circles, 


SOUND CHARACTER OF THE BANKS AND THE 
CURRENCY 


The deposits of the principal banks at 
December 31, 1919, were thirteen hundred 
million dollars (gold), against reserves of 
about $405,000,000, or more than thirty per 
cent of the whole. The conversion office is 
holding gold, maintained by law exclusively 
as a guarantee of the currency, to the ex- 
tent of over $400,000,000, or approximately 
eighty per cent of the whole of the notes in 
circulation. For the past four years Ar- 
gentine money has stood at an exchange 
premium over the moneys of all other coun- 
tries, including the United States. Its high 
cost within the country is due to its inelas- 
ticity, and to the limited amount in circu- 
lation, which no doubt will be remedied by 
the organization of the new Federal Re- 
serve Bank referred to, as proposed to Con- 
gress by President Yrigoyen. 

During 1919 the imports and exports of 
Argentina likewise showed substantial in- 
creases, especially in their relation to the 
United States. Argentine imports from the 
United States for the first nine months of 
1919 reached $172,000,000, or thirty-seven 
and one-tenth per cent of the total imports, 
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Collections promptly 


and an increase of forty-seven million over 
the imports of the corresponding period of 
1918. 

These briefly summarized figures demon- 
strate very clearly our commercial prog- 
ress, with which many of you are already 
familiar, and I do not think it is necessary 
for me to add to them any references to 
the well-recognized protection which the 
actual Argentine Government, like those 
that preceded it, has always accorded to 
foreign capital; but I feel it is desirable 
that I should set forth this general outline 
of our economic situation, in order that your 
capitalists and investors may still take ad- 
vantage of the conditions which have arisen 
as a result of the war. I would also re- 
spectfully suggest that every one of you 
should work toward the generalization of 
the A. A, A. (American-Argentine Arbitra- 
tion) clause in every contract between Ar- 
rentina and the United States, which up 
to now, unfortunately, but few American 
exporters seem to favor, as the adoption of 
that policy would not only inspire greater 
confidence, but would influence a substan- 
tial augmentation of the international trade. 

I may say, too, that I have observed with 
pleasure that one seldom now hears of the 
complaints of our importers so general a 
few years back, which demonstrates the 
better understanding of your exporters in 
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handling our trade. The fulfillment of the 
remaining conditions I have taken the lib- 
erty to point out to you would not only as- 
sure the future of our commercial rela- 
tions, but would maintain the volume of 
trade to which the United States is en- 
titled. 

My earnest desire is to make Americans 
and Argentines know and understand each 
other better, and that desirable object will 
be largely assisted by the establishment and 
growth of the Argentine-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, whose initial efforts 
already indicate the influence which, as 
time goes on, it will doubtless exercise in 
the direction of cementing the ties of friend- 
ship and of extending the commercial rela- 
tions of the two sister republics. 


& 


British Official View of Pro- 


posed Financial Conference 


[NX a letter from Austen Chamberlain, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
position of the British Government, 
with respect to the holding of an In- 
ternational Financial Conference, is 
clearly stated. Mr. Chamberlain’s let- 
ter was addressed to Hon. R. H. Brand, 
one of the signers of the memorial pre- 
sented to the Government relating to 
the deranged state of the foreign ex- 
changes and proposing an International 
Financial Conference to consider the 
subject. 

Mr. Chamberlain calls attention to 
the fact that the problem of the Euro- 
pean exchanges and of procuring the 
working capital needed to restore pro- 
ductivity and to reorganize their cur- 
rencies, in the opinion of those signing 
the memorial, is one too vast and urg- 
ent for adequate handling through nor- 
mal banking channels, and that a more 
comprehensive scheme is necessary. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
presses doubts about securing the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
proposed conference. He states that 
the British Government is “impressed 
with the futility of attempts to solve 
the grave problem of reconstruction by 
a continuous process of new borrowing, 
whether in the form of internal loans 
to cover deficits on current expenditure, 
or in the form of external loans ad- 
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vanced by one government to another.” 
In fulfillment of what is regarded as a 
duty of the United Kingdom “to make 
a contribution, worthy of the traditions 
of the nation, to the reconstruction of 
Europe,” the Government felt it neces- 
sary “to admit certain particular excep- 
tions to the general principle that loans 
from government to government should 
cease,” 

Mr. Chamberlain also definitely 
stated that the British Government 
“could not support or take a share in 
any scheme which involved an addition 
to the liabilities of the United Kingdom 
for expenditure in America.” 


& 


Foreign ‘Trade of British India 


S TUDYING the foreign trade situa- 

tion of British India, the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York finds the 
situation interesting for several reasons. 
One is the ability of British India both 
to buy foreign goods and to export sur- 
pluses from her native products. An- 
other reason is the Indian market for 
American goods. Indeed, one of the 
most striking changes in Indian imports 
has been the greatly increased diversi- 
fication of products coming from the 
United States. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


In the Indian fiscal year 1907-08, im- 
ports of American goods were valued at 
only 32 million rupees (ten million dol- 
lars) ; in 1913-14, the last pre-war year, 
the figure was 48 million rupees. For 
the year 1918-19, imports amounted to 
174 millions, and for the following six 
months (April-September, 1919) ne 
less than 140 million rupees’ worth of 
American goods—at the rate of 280 
millions a year—entered the country. 
In 1907-8, kerosene oil was the only 
American commodity sold in India in 
an important amount. During the first 
six months of the present fiscal year 
motor cars valued at 6.5 million rupees; 
metals and hardware valued at thirty 
millions, including large quantities of 
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pipes, fittings, bars, sheets and plates, 
tinplates, wire and nails, builders’ hazd- 
ware (locks, hinges, and bolts), etc.; 
machinery and millwork valued at nine- 
teen millions, ranging from typewriters 
to electrical appliances, and from ag- 
ricultural machinery to leather belting; 
patent and other medicines; canned 
goods and other prepared foods; dyes 
and dyestuffs in considerable quanti- 
ties; in addition to kerosene oil valued 
at nineteen million rupees, and sundry 
other articles, comprised the imports. 

In some instances, the United States 
held undisputed first place, as in im- 
ports of motor vehicles, oil, typewriters, 
and certain types of hardware and other 
iron and steel products; in other in- 
stances, this country yielded first place 
to the United Kingdom by a small mar- 
gin. It is reasonable to believe that 
while a certain amount of the incr2ased 
imports from this country are a result 
of trade disruptions due to war condi- 
tions, a large part of the increase gives 
promise of being permanent. 

In the period 1907-1919 there were 
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just two constant elements in Indian 
foreign trade. One was the supremacy 
of Great Britain in that trade; the other 
was the supremacy of cotton manufac- 
tures among imports. Raw cotton— 
for which Japan has consistently been 
the best customer—held first place 
among exports until the great war de- 
mand for jute and the growth of jute 
manufacture in India won for gunny 
cloth and gunny bags primacy in the 
list of commodities exported. 

The total volume of trade is small. 
In the year 1918-19, imports amopnted 
to only 514 rupees—about $2.25—per 
capita, and exports to less than 8 ru- 
pees—about $3—per capita, as com- 
pared with imports by this country 
during 1919 of $36 per capita and ex- 
ports of $72 per capita, and similar 
figures for Canada of $115 and $160, 
respectively. Further, the increase in 
imports since 1907-08 has been only 
three-tenths, and that in exports only 
three-eighths. This regularity is in 
spite of far greater increases in most 
other countries, a great rise in the value 
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of silver, and hence of the rupee, a great 
demand for Indian products by the Oc- 
cident during the war, and all the other 
influences that have affected trade in 
India and throughout the remainder of 
the world in the last ten or twelve 
years. 


FUTURE OF OUR TRADE WITH INDIA 


Every index points to economic 
changes and progress in India. 

To this progress the United States 
should contribute the share to which its 
industrial equipment and organization 
entitle it. A good beginning has al- 
ready been made, and there is reason 
to believe that this country can hold 
and increase its gain, even though, as 
is natural, the overshadowing predom- 
inance of British capital among foreign 
investments in India creates a certain 
advantage for British goods. It is, 
naturally, just in the fields in which this 
country is preéminent—hardware, 
standardized machinery, motor-cars, 
and other metal products—that our 
manufacturers and traders have been 
able to introduce American goods, and 
that prospects are the best. At present, 
Indian tariffs are very low—2%4 per 
cent. ad valorem on such articles as rail- 
way rolling stock, machinery and other 
essentials, with 714 per cent. ad val- 
orem duties on non-essentials and a 
certain number of specific duties on par- 
ticular articles. There are at present 
no preferential tariffs in favor of Brit- 
ain or her dominions or dependencies. 
What the prospects are in the matter 
of future tariff legislation, either as to 
rates or as to “imperial” tariffs, it is 
impossible to say. 

The world will continue to call on the 
vast territory of India for large quan- 
tities of raw products, with immediate 
prospects of especially great demands 
in certain lines, such as cotton. With 
this, and increased foreign investments 
in India, it may be that we are witness- 
ing the opening of a new economic era 
for that nation of 300,000,000 popula- 
tien. The United States can play an 
im ortant réle in that era. 
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Banco Nacional Ultramarino 


ITHIN recent months the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino, whose 
head office is at Lisbon, has absorbed 
the following Portuguese banks: Banco 
de Villa Real, Banco de Braganca, 
Banco do Douro, and the Banco Ebor- 
ense. A new branch of the bank has 
been opened at Lamego, Portugal. 

E. F. Davies, who was formerly con- 
nected with the foreign department of 
the London County and Westminster 
Bank, which position he left to become 
managing director of the London, Paris 
and New York offices of the Banco Na- 
cional Ultramarino, and who has been 
in New York lately in connection with 
the establishment of an agency, has 
been appointed managing director of 
the bank. 

The Banco Nacional Ultramarino has 
been appointed sole agents of the Lon- 
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don County, Westminster and Paris 
Bank in a number of places, chiefly in 
Portugal and East and West Africa. 
A similar arrangement has been made 
with the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Reciprocal arrangements have been 
made also with the Colonial Bank and 
the Banco Nacional Ultramarino in con- 
nection with a number of places where 
each is represented. 


& 


New Branches of Belgian Bank 


A\NNOUNCEMENT is made that 

the Banque Belge pour |’Etran- 
ger, Brussels, has recently opened a 
branch in Paris, at 12 Place de la 
Bourse, and will shortly open another 
at Bucharest, Roumania. The bank 
has also subscribed 5,000,000 pesetas 
increase in the capital of the Banco de 
Cartagena, Madrid, which thus becomes 
a subsidiary of the Banque Belge pour 
l’Etranger. The Banco de Cartagena 
has a number of Spanish branches and 
also one at Melilla, Morocco. 


o 


Effect of the War on Spanish 
Imports and Exports 


XCLUDING gold and silver the 
amount of imports into Spain from 
1913 to 1918 experienced a steady and 
uninterrupted fall. The total (nomi- 
nal) value in 1918 was only about 
forty-four per cent. of that of the 1913 
imports. On the other hand, if the im- 
ports of precious metals, especially 
gold, be included in the total, a steady 
rise in the period 1914-1917 is shown. 
Gold imports fell from 590,744,325 
pesetas in 1917 (peseta equals $0.193, 
normal exchange) to 33,858,720 in 
1918, a decline of almost rinety-four 
per cent. The decrease in this item 
practically alone made the total import 
trade of Spain for 1918 only forty-sev- 
en per cent. of that of 1913, while that 
of 1917 had shown an actual increase. 
Comparing the imports and exports, 
it appears that the balance of merchan- 
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dise trade, which was against Spain by 
about 250,000,000 pesetas in 1913, and 
by a less amount in 1914, showed a bal- 
ance in its favor of 275,000,000 pesetas 
in 1915, 450,000,000 pesetas in 1916 
and 575,060,000 pesetas in 1917. In 
1918, in spite of the limitations placed 
on foreign commerce by the war, the 
balance shown was in favor of Spain 
by over 360,000,000 pesetas. 


& 


Plan to Aid European Manu- 
facturers 


ROM a recent cablegram to “The 
Sun and New York Herald” it is 
learned that a plan is under cunsidera- 
tion for aiding in the restoration of 
manufacturing in the Central European 
empires. The report states that these 
banks are interested: Lloyds Bank, 
London Joint City and Midland, Fred- 
erick Huth & Co., Morgan, Grenfell & 
Co., Goschen & Cauliffe, Rothschild & 
Sons, and Schroeder & Co. 

The plan contemplates the employ- 
ment of a system of semi-barter by 
which raw materials will be allowed to 
flow into Central Europe, the banking 
syndicate acting as trustee, with the 
moral support of the British Govern- 
ment and the strict guarantees of the 
Central European governments that the 
raw materials will remain the inviolate 
property of the syndicate from the time 
they have entered the countries in which 
they will be manufactured until they 
are exported therefrom. 

It is said to be the intention of the 
bankers back of the scheme to start 
the plan working in Austria and ad- 
joining States first, and later, if it 
proves successful, to increase its scope 
and endeavor to enlist bankers of other 
countries and extend the plan to all cen- 


tral Europe. 
& 


Danish Bank’s Prosperous Year 


ROM information recently cabled 
to Brown Brothers & Co., New 
York correspondents of Den Danske 
Landmandsbank, Copenhagen, that in- 
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stitution reports its last year’s business 
as the best in the bank’s history, with 
profits exceeding Kr. 38,000,000, of 
which Kr. 10,000,000 was transferred 
to reserves and Kr. 14,000,000 carried 
forward to undivided profit. For the 
year 1919 the directors voted a divi- 
dend of twelve per cent. 


oF 


Annual Meeting of the Banque 
Federale 


HE annual general meeting of the 
Banque Fédérale was held in 
Zurich, March 6, Dr. jur. von Wald- 
kirch, chairman of the bank, presiding. 
The chairman reviewed the deprecia- 
tion of the foreign exchanges as a cause 
of the general uneasiness in the Swiss 
loan market. Since December, 1919, 
the best investment securities, and par- 
ticularly governmental and railway 
stocks, have steadily declined, mainly 
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as a consequence of selling from France 
where holders even on the present low 
price level can still make a profit owing 
to the high Swiss exchange. But Swit- 
zerland, too, derives an economic bene- 
fit from the return from abroad of her 
titles of indebtedness on such favorable 
terms even though the actual debtor 
may not feel it. On the other hand this 
movement affects adversely other de- 
partments of the investment market 
which are lying outside its direct in- 
fluence, inasmuch as sales take place 
there with a view to more favorable 
reinvestment. Moreover, there are the 
new issues which find but little favor 
with the public. The fall of the Ger- 
man mark has placed under a similar 
predicament the stocks of those com- 
panies whieh are supposed to be more 
or less closely connected with the eco- 
nomic life of Germany. Here a panic- 
like emotion has seized the holders as 
a sequel to the request for moratoria 
on the part of a few institutions of 
medium or minor importance situated 
on the northern frontiers. Stocks and 
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shares were thrown on the market indis- 
criminately and without any considera- 
tion as to the ability of each particular 
firm to recoup its loss out of exchange. 
The public have greatly exaggerated 
their fears. The balance-sheets of va- 
rious banks which have appeared re- 
cently go to show that especially in 
the case of bank shares quotations 
have been unduly lowered. In the case 
of mortgage debentures prices have 
been established as if the banks in 
question had already suspended pay- 
ments. A cooler judgment and greater 
confidence in the future are to be rec- 
ommended, for it seems indeed reason- 
able to hope that Switzerland, which 
has mercifully been spared in the great 
war, will be capable of weathering the 
present storm and writing off the ex- 
change losses. 

Referring to the question of the 
bankers’ professional secrets, the chair- 
man said that the recent attack directed 
against this right of the banks has been 
repulsed, but it is to be feared that it 
will be renewed as strange ideas are 
very generally entertained regarding 
the banks’ position as the focus for all 
movable capital. Quite wrongly the 
bankers’ professional secrets have 
often been placed on the same level 
with the secrecy about entries regard- 
ing landed property in public registers, 
which have in many cases been placed 
at the tax authorities’ disposal. But 
there exists a fundamental difference 
inasmuch as the bankers’ professional 
secrets represent the personal right of 
an individual and as such are entitled 
to the same protection as the business 
secrets of any merchant, manufacturer 
or the professional secrets of the solici- 
tor. doctor, etc. The ultimate conse- 
quences of a violation of the bankers’ 
secret in favor of the fiscal authorities 
cannot be gauged; but it would certain- 
lv cause a withdrawal from the banks, 
on a large scale, of securities and de- 
posits and lead to hoarding. Thus the 
banks would lose control of the loan 
market, an effect under which the pub- 
lic bodies in need of funds would be 
the first to suffer. The harm to the 
banks and the public would more than 
outweigh any advantage which might 
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secure, and the inveterate tax shirkers 
would still manage to escape. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that also in the 
future a sane view will prevail on this 
question which is of paramount impor- 
tance to the banks. 

The report and accounts of the bank, 
together with the payment of a dividend 
of eight per cent., were approved. 

Gross profits for the year 1919 were 
10,602,182.32 francs, which added to 
347,936.48 brought forward from 1918, 
made a total of 10,950,118.80 frances. 
Of this 4,937,114.07 francs was applied 
to expenses, and 311,757.24 francs to 
provision for doubtful debts, leaving 
net earnings 10,950,118.80 francs. 
After providing for the dividend, pen- 
sion, etc., 800,000 francs was added to 
reserve and 351,247 francs carried for- 


ward. 
& 


The Anglo-Egyptian Bank, 
Limited 


PROVISIONAL agreement has 

been entered into between Bar- 
clays Bank, Ltd., and the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Bank, Ltd., under which an offer 
is made to the sharehoiders of the latter 
bank to acquire their shares on the basis 
of nine fully-paid “B” shares for £1 
each in Barclays Bank, Ltd., for each 
£15 share (£5 paid) in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank. The Agreement is sub- 
ject to the sanction of the advisory com- 
mittee on bank amalgamations and the 
offer is conditional upon its being ac- 
cepted by the holders of not less than 
fifty per cent. of the shares of the An- 
glo-Egyptian Bank, or such less pro- 
portion as Barclays Bank may, with the 
consent of the board of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Bank, accept as sufficient. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Bank has thir- 
teen branches situated at Alexandria, 
Cairo, Beni-Souef, Mansourah, Port 
Said, Tantah, Zagazig, Khartoum. 
Malta, Gibraltar, Haifa, Jaffa, and 
Jerusalem, and arrangements have been 
made for opening a branch at Port Su- 
dan. 

According to the last balance-sheet, 
dated August 31, 1919, its total assets 
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amounted to £19,567,200, deposit and 
other accounts stood at £17,113,500, 
and alongside a capital of £600,000 
there was a reserve fund of £720,000. 
It is expected that this arrangement 
will stimulate Anglo-Egyptian trade 
and help in the development of the im- 
portance of Egypt as a source of raw 
materials—particularly of cotton. 
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New Argentine-American Bank 






RRANGEMENTS have been per- 
fected for the establishment of a 
bank in the Argentine Republic, under 
the joint auspices of prominent Argen- 
tine and American financial interests, 
to foster reciprocal banking and trade 
relations between the two countries and 
to finance especially imports and ex- 
ports. 

The Argentine group, through whose 
initiative the American bankers were 
interested, includes: Hon. Romulo S. 
Naon, Ex-Ambassador to the United 
States, president of the Financial Cor- 
poration of Argentina and the United 
states; Julio Pefia, president of the 
Stock Exchange of Buenos Aires; 
Miguel Padilla, president of the Cen- 
tral Cordoba Railway and of the Com- 

iia Azucarera Padilla Hermanos; V. 
‘ illamil, of the export and import firm 

' Villamil & Cia; J. M. de Acosta, of 
\costa & Co., president of the New 
York and Argentine Navigation Co.; 
Inis Lamas, formerly vice-chairman of 



























the Banco de la Nacion;.Horacio Bec- 
car Varela, president of the Argentine 


Petroleum Co., of Comodoro Rivadavia, 
director of the Banco de Galicia; Pedro 
Bercetche, of the firm of Salaberry & 


Bercetche, merchant bankers, and Dr. 
Manuel de Yriondo. 
It is understood that Dr. Yriondo, 


formerly Minister of Finance of the 
Argentine Republic and for many years 
president of the Banco de la Nacion, 
an official institution and the largest 
bank in the country, has agreed to ac- 
cept the presidency of the new bank. 

The American group, which will be 
represented in the bank through stock 
ownership by the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas, includes: Messrs. Brown 
Bros. & Co.; J. & W. Seligman & Co.; 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston; Anglo 
and London Paris National Bank of 
San Francisco; Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Co., New Orleans; Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago; Columbia Trust Co., New 
York; Guardian Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new bank will thus be affiliated 
with the Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas and in intimate touch with its chain 
of affiliated American banks and 
branches already established in Latin 
America, France and Spain. 

The organization of this new bank 
is a particularly interesting and note- 
worthy event in that it is the first time 
that important Argentinos and Ameri- 
cans have combined for the formation 
of a bank in the Argentine Republic 
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and undoubtedly presages growing 
financial coéperation between the two 
countries. 


Banco de Chile 


AT the annual meeting of sharehold- 

ers of the Bank of Chile, held in 
Santiago January 12, the report pre- 
sented showed earnings for the year 
1919 $5,478,297.01, which added to the 
undivided profits made a total of 
$8,.589,551.88. Out of this sum there 
was distributed in dividends $4,800,000, 
and $480,000 was passed to the pension 
and bonus fund, leaving $3,309,551.88 
in the undivided profits. The balance- 
sheet showed also a reserve fund of 
$34,000,000 and paid-in capital $60,- 
000,000. (The value of the Chilean 
peso being, roughly, twenty cents in 
U. S. money.) 

The capital of the Bank of Chile has 
been increased to $200,000,000 by the 
emission of 400,000 shares of $200 
each, with fifty per cent. of the value 


paid up. 
& 


Foreign Trade of Australia 


THE Commonwealth trade returns 

for October, show imports of mer- 
chandise £5,639,175, against £8,111,- 
998 for October, 1918, or a decrease of 
£2,472,823; and exports of merchandise 
£13,287,780, against €6,621,482, or an 
increase of £6,666,298. 


& 


Progress of the Chinese Con- 
sortium 


ATE dispatches from the Orient in- 

dicate that satisfactory progress is 
being made in effecting a consortium 
of the banks of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Japan for making 
loans to China. It is reported that the 
ovvosition of the Japanese bankers to 
the plan has been overcome and their 
codperation secured. A loan of $250,- 
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000,000 to China is proposed, to be 
advanced in $50,000,000 installments, 
the proceeds to be employed for the 
improvement of Chinese finances and 
for internal works. 

Thomas W. Lamont, of the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., New York, has been 
in the Far East for some time, engaged 
in the work preliminary to carrying out 
the plans of the consortium. 


& 
Public Debt of Australia 
THE public debt of the Common- 


wealth of Australia, on Sept. 30. 
1919, amounted to £350,021,360, or an 
increase of £24,237,695 as compared 
with three months previously, the move- 
ment being the result of the “Peace” 
Loan for £25,000,000, and on the other 
hand repurchases during the quarter. 
The total debt includes £208,544,540 on 
account of the war, which compares 
with the amount at June 30, 1919, as 
follows :— 


June 30, Sept. 30, 
1919 1919 
£ £ 
Total amount raised. .188.470.700 213.470.700 
Less cancelled 4,018,140 4,926,160 


184,452,560 208,544,540 

From this it appears that during the 
September quarter £908,020 was em- 
ployed in repurchases, against £754,990 
in the June quarter, and £802,280 in 
the March quarter. 


& 


Australasian Gold Production 


T is learned from ‘The Australasian 

Insurance and Banking Record,” 
that gold production in Australia dur- 
ing 1919, has further declined, the ap- 
proximate total of 1,074,713 oz. fine 
being less by 202,761 oz. than that for 
the preceding year. As compared with 
1913, the decrease is over fifty per cent. 
The value for 1919 is approximately 
£4,565,088, against £5,426,360 for 1918, 
or a decrease of £861,272. New Zea- 
land does not publish returns of pro- 
duction, but to complete the figures be- 
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low, an average of 235,420 oz. fine or 
£1,000,000 in value is assumed for the 
last three years. Any assumption is 
necessarily arbitrary, and if the falling 
off in New Zealand has been in similar 
proportion to that in Australia the 
actual production would be less than 
that assumed. 


& 


Annual Report of the Bank of 
Japan 


HE annual report of the Bank of 

Japan, for last year, shows con- 
ditions in that country much like those 
in the United States. There was a 
general business hesitancy at the open- 
ing of the year, followed later by heavy 
speculation in the late fall months, 
money rates tightened and speculation 
was checked to some extent. The report 
mentions the purchase by the bank of 
approximately $150,000,000 in gold 
coin and bullion from the United States, 
Canada and Siberia, and states that 
there were heavy increases in the issue 
of bank notes, the highest figure at the 
end of the year showing more than 
$780,000,000. 

The year-end figures of the bank 
showed that there were increases of 
$119,525,0C0 in specie reserve and $80,- 
655.348 in securities. The ratio of 
specie reserve to notes in circulation 
was 61.2 per cent. as compared with 
62.2 per cent. in the preceding year. 
Compared with figures for the preced- 
ing vear the report shows that trans- 
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Christiania, Norway 


Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 
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actions of the bank in bullion exceeded 
in receipts by $136,601,587 those of 
1918, while the amount released in- 
creased $34,954,321. 


& 
Dai-Ichi Ginko 


Fok the half-year ending December 
$1, 1919, the net profit of the Dai- 
Ichi Ginko, Limited, of Tokyo, was 
yen 4,017,957.32, to be added to yen 
1,115,072.70 brought forward from 
last account. The directors recommend- 
ed the following distribution: 
Yen 
Bonus for directors, audi- 
tors and chief officers.. 200,890.00 
Officers Pension Fund. . 80,350.00 
Reserve Fund .......... 2,300,000.00 
SS Serer ee ee 1,329,750.00 
Carry Forward ......... 1,222,040.02 


With the addition to the reserve fund 
above noted, that item rises to yen 18,- 
500,000. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


HE Bicester Bank, established by 

Messrs. Tubb & Co., as a private 
banking house in 1793, has been ac- 
quired by Barclays Bank, Limited. 


———_—O0———-_—_— 
A British bank will take over on a 


commission basis the entire flax supply 
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of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania for 
the next fifteen years, the banking 
house to advance credits to the three 
countries and accept their flax crops 
as lien. 


oO 
a 





Pelotas and Maceio, Brazil, have new 
branches of the London and River Plate 


Bank. 





Figures compiled by the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank show 
that, exclusive of British Government 
loans, the new capital issues in the 
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United Kingdom, for the first two 
months of 1920, represented an aggre 
gate of £77,860,003, compared with 
£28,014,323 for January and February, 
1919. 





In the interest of furthering trade 
relations between the United States 
and Scandinavia, the Liberty National 
Bank of New York, has inaugurated a 
publication entitled “Present Day 
Seandinavia,’ dealing with important 
financial, industrial and economic con- 
ditions in Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. 


au 


Banking as a Career 


"THERE appears to be a considerable 

difference of opinion amongst the 
readers of the New York Evening Sun 
as to the possibilities of banking as a 
career. “K. P. F.” advises the parents 
of a boy of 16 years that to place him 
in a bank would be equivalent to ruining 
his chances of success. “J. P. M.,” 
however, takes exception to their view 
and is convinced that the boy if of initi- 
ative and ambition is sure to make good 
in banking if he will study and apply 
himself diligently. 


The letters follow: 
DON’T BURY BOY IN 


“M. P."’ Is Advised It’s a Poer Susiness To 
Embark In 


A BANK 


To the Editor of the Evening Sun— 


I have read with interest the letter of “‘M. 
P.”” printed in to-nignt’s Sun seeking advice 
as to a son 16 years cf age: also asking 
whether a bank would be a good place for 
a boy to start as messenger. 

I have had sixteen years banking expe- 
rience, and let me tell “‘M. P.’’ under no 
circumstances to let the boy get in any 
bank, for he once gets in he will have 
the devil’s own time getting into any other 
line of business, for it seems that commer- 
cial concerns have no use for bank men. 
His chances fcr advancement in a bank are 
very poor, unless he is taken up and pushed 
along by the controlling interest, and bank 
employees today are about the poorest paid 
class of workers. 

I would suggest that “M. P.” advise the 
boy to continue in school and take up studies 
that will fit him for a promising career and 


the acquirement of money, such as dentistry, 
engineering, medicine or law. 

But let me say once again to “M. P.,” 
do not let your son get into a bank or any- 
thing that iooks like a bank. 

From one who has had considerable bank- 
ing experience. — ©. 


HE LIKES WORK IN BANK 


“J. P. M.” Is Getting Ahead, Too, Because 
He Studies 


To the Editor of the Evening Sun— 


In answer to the letter of “M. P.,"’ asking 
advice as to the future of his sixteen-year- 
old son, I wish to state that he is making 
no mistake in starting the boy in a bank. 
With reference to “‘K. P. F.’s’’ reply to “M. 
P.’s” letter, I would say that “K. P. F.” 
apparently is a disappointed bank clerk, and 
he may lack the necessary initiative of mak- 
ing a success in any line of business. 

I might suggest that the boy be given a 
chance as a bank’s messenger, and at the 
same time be sent to evening high school, 
providing his parents are not in a position 
to send him to college. If a young man has 
ambition and “push’”’ he will get to the top. 
Take all the big men at the head of big 
corporations and you will find that more 
than 50 per cent. have never seen the inside 
of a college. 

VYhere does “K. P. F.”" get the idea that 
commercial houses do not want bank men? 
Has he ever read the “want ads’? Also 
how many commercial houses want ex- 
lawyers, ex-doctors or ex-engineers? It’s 
the man himself—what he makes himself— 
to-day. I have had several years’ banking 
experience, and I find my employers and 
fellow workers of the highest standard of 
manhood. My advancement has been rapid, 
due to the fact that I have used initiative 
and for the last five years have studied as 
I have suggested to “M. P.” At the present 
time I go to business every week day _and 
study three nights a week at Columbia Uni- 
versity. . 

From one who has also had banking_ ex- 
perience. J. P. M. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Til. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon, 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo, 


Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W., Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Saves. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 

al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst. advertising megr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust anl Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fia. 

Brown, G. W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
Burton, E. C., vice-president, 

Bank, Chester, Pa, 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Peru, Lima, 


Penn National 


c 


Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager, 

Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., 
Ark. 

Ray, cashier, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Crowson, M. Clarence, 

Co., High Point, 
Culbreth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh, N. 


Fort 


Cox, American Savings Bank, 


— Home Banking 


National 


Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., 

166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
T. S., publicity manager, 

Trust Co., New York City. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Delson, Louis E., publicity manager, Centra) 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, IIl. 

Dysart, W. R., cashier, First National Bank, 
Ripon, Wis. 


Franklin Tr. Co., 


‘ Guaranty 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Eliswerth, F. W., vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
crust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 


Pine Biuff, 


Garner, Percy, publicity manager, 
Bank & Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, Frederick W., manager advertising de- 
partment, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York, 

Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, J. W., advertising. manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wechovia 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 


cashier, 

Tex. 

N., advertising department, 
National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 
Hodgins, -3 H., Statistical Dept., 

Canada, Toronto, Canada. 
Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mgr., 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 
Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 
Hunter, Harold’ G., Sec’y and Treas, 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hutchins, E. M., publicity ‘manager, Seabeard 
National Bank, New York. 


First National Bank, 
First 


Union Bk. of 


State 


Kansas 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Newark, N. 


a 


Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Iil. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren National Bank, War- 


Union Na- 


ren, Pa. 
Jones, Marshal! H., asst. cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


K 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, 

Keeton, Monroe, manager Savings Department, 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president, Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


L 


Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Le Beuf, Mae (Miss), publicity department, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, 


La. 
Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont, 


United States Tr. 
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Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla 

Lyons, Chas. 8., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 


McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 


Savings and Trust Co., “akron, Ohio. 
Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 


Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W.- 
Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 


poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 

Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street. New York, 
Miner, J. H., manager, Dep’t of Public Rela- 
tions, Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pil. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 


Morgan, L. J., advertising manager, First Na- 


tional Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Muller, John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 
Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 
N 
Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 


Northboro, Iowa. 
Oo 


Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N, Y. 


P 


Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Pollock, Willits, manager commercial service 
department, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

Poole, John, president, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 

Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, — & Co., 660 
Wall Street, New York City. 


Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 


Harris 


Federal National Bank, 


People’s 


Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Levan and Trust 
Co., New York. 
Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Na- 


tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 
Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ryland, Cally, manager, new business depart- 
ment, American National Bank, Richmond, 
Va. 


Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schienker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 
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Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd, George W., Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, II. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Bank 


c/o International 


Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, publicity dept., Com- 


merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind 

Sutton, Frederick T., publicity mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk, 

Va. 


Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Secend 
National Bank, Paterson, N,. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president, 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, 8. 

Wadden, Thomas A.,  vice- president, 
County Bank, Madison, &. 

Wells, Geo. T., assistant ‘cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, "albany, _— wa 

Williams, J. E., assistant : Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, 

Williams, John L., vice- moe Woodside Na- 
tional Bank, Greenville, S. C. 

Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Sioux Falls Na- 
Lake 


Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 
ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 
N. J. 


Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., cashier, c/o A. Zambrano 
e hijos, bankers, Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, 
N. L., Mexico. 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trost 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 


NEW NAMES 


Bauder-Baker, Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Frost, Lloyd A., treasurer, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, le 
Norberg, P. G., publicity manager, Aktiebolaget 


Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Streicher, John H., new business department, 
the Commercial Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,100,000.00 


OFFICERS 
HARVEY D. GIBSON . ° ° 
DANIEL G. REID . ° . 
ALEXANDER V. OSTROM . 
CHARLES W. RIECKS 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. 

JOSEPH A. BOWER .. 
BENJAMIN BE, SMYTHE 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. 
JOSEPH 8. MAXWELL 
GEORGE MURNANBE 
SIDNEY W. NOYES. 
MAURICE F, BAYARD . 
FREDERICK W. WALZ . 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN 
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DANFORTH CARDOZO 
EDWARD J. WHALEN 
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Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 


Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 

. Cashier 


“Assistant Cashier 


Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 








Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La- 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Wall Street 
1799 


Bank of the Manhattan 
Company 


A Consolidation of Two Historie Banks 


VEN the most hardened cynic 
who can see no romance in bank- 
ing will have to admit that there 

is a very real sentimental as well as 
practical significance in the news of 
the consolidation of New York’s two 
historic financial institutions—The Mer- 
chants Bank of the City of New York 
and the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany. One can even fancy that the 
spirit of Alexander Hamilton, that 
hovers about Trinity Churchyard where 
his earthly remains have been buried 
these hundred years, must gaze down 
the street and look with wonder at this 
sequel to the story which he began over 
a century ago. 

For the consolidation of these two 
banks marks the final episode in that 
historic drama in which Hamilton and 
Aaron Burr played the leading réles. 
Hamilton was the founder of the Mer- 
chants Bank; Burr of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, and the animosi- 
ties and rivalries growing out of these 
events had an important bearing on the 
series of quarrels that resulted in the 
fatal duel which marked the close of 
Ham'!ton’s career. 

In 1798 New York passed through a 
sever: epidemic of yellow fever and in 

5 


this evert Burr saw his opportunity. 
Realizing that the Federalists in the 
Legislature would oppose the grant of 
any financial privileges to the Repub- 
licans (his own party) he succeeded in 
convincing the authorities at Albany 
that the recent epidemic pointed to the 
need of a company to supply the city 
with “pure and wholesome water.” This 
seemed a reasonable suggestion, and 
the charter was granted in 1799, but 
not before Burr had shrewdly inserted 
a clause permitting the Manhattan 
Company “to employ all surplus capital 
in the purchase of public or other 
stock, or in any other monied transac- 
tions or operations not inconsistent with 
the Constitution and laws of New York 
or of the United States.” This charter 
permitted the Company to engage in 
practically every banking operation. 
Four years later, in 1803, Hamilton 
drew up a charter for the Merchants 
Bank and application was mavle at Al- 
bany for state authorization. At this 
time the position was the reverse of 
that in 1799. The Republicans (Burr’s 
party) vigorously opposed the granting 
of the charter, contending that there 
was no need of another bank. A bitter 
controversy ensued which finally cul- 
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Wall Street in 1803 


minated in the granting of the charter. 

Both institutions located side by side 
on Wall Street, one at 40 and the other 
at 42, and there they have remained 
for over a century. At first they had 
separate buildings and although near 
neighbors they ignored each other with 


that cold indifference that neighbors 
often display. Later, however, as time 
gradually dimmed the memories of old 


animosities. they became better friends, 
and in 1882 joined in erecting a build- 
ing which has housed both institutions 
since that time with only a thin marble 
partition separating. And finally to-day 
masons are at work knocking down this 
wall and the two banks are one and the 
same. It is as though two old neighbors 
had decided to forget the quarrel of 
their boyhood and to tear down the 
wall which for years had separated 
their two estates. 

The history of these two banks would 


be at the same time a history of New 
York and to a large degree a history 
of American banking. Both have suc- 
cessfully weathered all of the storms 
and panics that have marked the past 
century. They have passed unscathed 
through the perils of the War of 1812, 
The Mexican War, The Civil War and 
the Great World Conflict that has just 
finished. Through the financial panics 
of 1837, 1857, 1878, 1893, 1903 and 
1907 they have come ‘with ever-increas- 
ing strength. After more than & 
century, in which there have been fires, 
floods, crop failures, war and panics; 
through the vicissitudes of a nation in 
the making, these united banks stand 
to-day strong in the power which time 
and experience alone can give. 

These banks have passed through all 
the different phases of our banking de- 
velopment. They have seen the organi- 
zation and dissolution of our two cen- 
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AARON BURR 


tral banks, they have lived through the 
era of Jackson’s pet banks, watched 
the establishment of the independent 
Treasury and the inauguration of our 
National Banking System and finally 
the adoption of the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

Students of history and lovers of the 
romantic past will find in the banking- 
rooms of these united institutions a 
veritable treasure-house of interesting 
relics. They may see and examine, for 
example, an old ledger (now over a 
hundred years old) hand ruled and won- 
derfully bound in massive leather in 
which will be found a record of both 
Hamilton’s and Burr’s account with the 
Merchants Bank. It is interesting to 
note that both of these men, although 
they were tremendously powerful and 
influential, were possessed of very 
limited personal fortunes. The visitor 
may also see sections of the old wood 
nains that used to convey the water 
sopplied by the Manhattan Company. 

Other interesting mementos are paint- 
ings of some of the fine old clipper ships 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


that were the glory of our early mer- 
chant marine. Many of the owners of 
these ships were clients of the Man- 
hattan Company and the Merchants 
Bank. Here also the visitor may see 
many interesting old prints of early 
New York and also portraits of some 
of the officers of the banks, notably 
Aaron Burr and Oliver Wolcott, first 
president of the Merckants Bank. 


HISTORY OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


As has previously been stated, the 
Manhattan Company was organized in 
1799 as a water company. The work 
of installing a system of waterworks 
was begun at once, and eventually the 
system extended up Broadway as far 
as Bleecker Street, serving 2,000 houses 
and having twenty-five miles of mains. 
The company continued to operate its 
water service until the Croton system 
was completed in 1842. 

Consideration was at once given to 
the matter of employing the surplus 
capital of the Company in accordance 
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with the enabling clause in its charter, 
and it was decided to open “an office 
of discount and deposit.” 

Two of the accounts now on the books 
of the bank date back to those early 
days; one, belonging to a well-known 
wholesale drug house of New York, hav- 
ing been opened in 1799, and the other, 
that of a strong and highly respected 
banking institution of Trenton, New 
Jersey, in 1804. 

In 1808 the Legislature of New 
York, in amending the charter of the 
Manhattan Company, reserved for the 
state the right to take one thousand 
shares of its capital stock, and it still 
holds these thousand shares. It owns 
no other bank stock. The “Mayor and 
Commonalty of the City of New York,” 
was an original stockholder and still 
holds the shares acquired atthe time 
the bank was organized. 

In 1853 the bank became one of 
the original members of the New York 
Clearing-House Association and stands, 
in order of seniority, “No. 2” on its 
roll. In 1917 it became a member of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

In 1918 the bank absorbed the Bank 
of the Metropolis at 31 Union Square, 
converting that bank into its uptown 
office and providing convenient banking 
facilities for its clients in that section 
uf the city. In January of this year, a 
merger was effected with the Bank of 
Long Island, with thirteen offices lo- 
cated in the Borough of Queens. 


HISTORY OF THE MERCHANTS BANK 


The Merchants Bank opened its doors 


for business on June 2, 1803. It had 
been organized by merchants for mer- 
chants and as stockholders it had 391 
of the most prominent mercantile men 
of New York. Its first president was 
Oliver Wolcott and a board of directors 
composed of Richard Varick, Peter J. 
Munro, Joshua Sands, Thomas Storm, 
William Woolsey, John Howe, John 
Kane, Joshua Jones, Robert Gilchrist, 
W. Van Zandt, Jr., Isaac Bronson, 
James Roosevelt, John Swartwout, 
Henry G. Wyckoff, Isaac Hicks and 
Henry A. Coster. 

Oliver Wolcott, the first president of 
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STEPHEN BAKER 
President Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York 


the bank, had a distinguished and useful 
career. At the age of eighteen he grad- 
uated from Yale College and served 
with distinction in the War of Inde- 
pendence. He was admitted to the Bar; 
became Comptroller of Public Accounts 
in 1788; Auditor of the Treasury in 
1789; Comptroller of the Treasury in 
1791, and Secretary of the Treasury in 
the administration of Washington and 
Adams. In 1814 he returned to Con- 
necticut and was elected Governor of 
that State for ten successive years, 
1817-1827. 

In 1838 after having occupied its 
original building for thirty-five years, 
it became evident that the institution 
had outgrown its quarters and a new 
building was erected on the same site, 
built of granite at a cost of $40,000. It 
was in this building that on June 17, 
1865, were executed the articles of asso- 
ciation and certificate of organization 
under which the Merchants Bank be- 
came the Merchants National Bank of 
the City of New York. 
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RAYMOND E. JONES 
First Vice-President Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York 


In 1853 when the New York Clear- 
ing-House Association was organized, 
the Merchants Bank was among the 
foundation members. To-day it retains 
its original number which is 3. 

The present building of the bank was 
erected in 1883 to house both the Mer- 
chants and the Manhattan Company. 
The interior of the banking-rooms is 
finished in marble with a ceiling of the 
same stone, one of the few surviving 
examples of this type of building. In 
the officers’ quarters are several beauti- 
ful fireplaces with marble mantel pieces 
exquisitely carved. A visitor to these 
rooms is immediately impressed with 
the feeling that he is in the presence 
of an institution which has stood the 
test of time and has gathered that at- 
mosphere of historic associations which 
time alone can give. In 1903 the same 
building was enlarged by the addition 
of three extra floors. 

On March 1, 1920, as an inter- 
mediate step in the bank’s merger with 
the Sank of Manhattan Company, it 
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was reorganized as a state bank under 
the same corporate title under which it 
was organized in 1803—Merchants 
Bank of the City of New York. On 
March 29 the merger with the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company became ef- 
fective, which is now the corporate title 
of the merged banks. 

So much then for the historical and 
sentimental background of these two 
banks that are now one. The practical 
significance of this merger is not to be 
ignored. Although these banks are both 
rich in past traditions, they are by no 
means blind to the needs of the present. 
The present personnel which includes 
the entire official staff of both banks is 
one which is very much alive and im- 
bued with the same spirit of enterprise 
which characterized the early founders 
of these banks. 

The combined institutions have a 
capital and surplus and undivided prof- 
its of about $20,000,000 and total re- 
sources of more than $200,000,000; an 
uptown office on Union Square and of- 
fices in Long Island City, Jamaica and 
eleven other industrial centers of 
Queens County. The combination pro- 
vides greatly increased facilities in 
every department and marks a new era 
of progressive service to customers. 

Stephen Baker is president under 
the new organization. Mr. Baker was 
born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., August 
12, 1859. He was educated at River- 
side Academy, coming to New York in 
1875, where he entered a dry goods 
commission house. His banking career 
began in 1881 when he entered the ser- 
vice of the American Exchange Bank. 
In 1885 he became associated with John 
S. Kennedy, private banker and in 1891 
became associated with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company as vice-president. 
Mr. Baker was elected president in 
1893. He is also one of the original 
trustees of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. He is also a trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank. He is vice- 
president of the New York Clearing 
House Building Company. Mr. Baker 
has always taken an active interest in 
church and charitable affairs and was 
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DANIEL LUDLOW 
First President Bank of the Manhattan Company 


a delegate to the recent General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church. 
Raymond E. Jones, formerly presi- 
dent of the Merchants Bank, is first 
vice-president. Mr. Jones was born in 
New York and educated in New York 
schools. His first banking connection 
was with the New York agency of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. By reason of 
his energy and personality Mr. Jones 
worked his way up rapidly from a sub- 
ordinate position to that of head agent, 
which position he resigned in 1918 to 
become vice-president of the Merchants 
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Broadway at Trinity Church in 1803 
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OLIVER WOLCOTT 
First President of the Merchants Bank 


National Bank. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected president. Under his ad- 
ministration the Merchants National 
Bank has enjoyed a period of continu- 
ous expansion. Mr. Jones is a director 
of the American Fire Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the National Thrift Bond 
Corporation, the Sugar Sales Corpora- 
tions and several others. 

Other officers of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company after the consoli- 
dation will be as follows: 

Vice-presidents, James McNeil, B. D. 
Forster, Harry T. Hall, Edwin S. Laf- 
fey, P. A. Rowley, F. L. Hilton, D. H. 
Pierson, V. W. Smith; cashier, O. E. 
Paynter; assistant cashiers, W. F. 
Moore, John S. Baker, I. S. Gregory, 


Robert Fulton’s “ Clermont’’—1807 
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H. M. Bucklin, W. A. Rush, Geo. S. 
Downing, E. S. Macdonald, O. G. Al- 
exander. 

With its historic traditions of sound 
banking so ably upheld by its present 


management it is safe to predict for the 


REsOURCES 

Loans and Discounts 

U. S. Govt. Bonds & Ctfs, 
Other Securities 

Bank Premises 

Due from Banks 

Ex, for Clearing House 
Other Cash Items 
Customers Liability 
Com. Credits 


$112,496,292.73 
10,352,233 ,50 
7,970,313.84 
2,885,714.84 
10,421,821.54 
79,103,105,10 
7,612,918.54 
Under 
10,995,817.44 
11,621,682.87 


$253,459,900.40 
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Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
the future the same continuous prosper- 
ity it has enjoyed in the past. 

The statement of condition at the 
close of business April 12, 1920, fol- 
lows: 


LIABILITIES 

Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes 
Acceptances 
Deposits— 

Individual ..$167,119,527.34 

Banks & Trust 

Co.’s 27,716,504.70 

Sav. Bks, 5,364,765.37 200,200,797.41 

Bills Payable and Rediscount 19,529,456.70 


$ 5,000,000.00 
12,500,000.00 
3,646,494,20 
555,021.59 
12,028,130.50 


$253,459,900.40 


Looking for a Workless World 


HILE in London recently, Irving 

T. Bush, a well-known American 
business man, had the following to say 
about existing conditions: 


America is regarded abroad as a land 
flowing with milk and honey and unlimited 
wealth, whereas, actually the country’s finan- 
cial machinery is suffering from an attack 
of acute indigestion owing to the glut of 
Liberty Bonds, Millions of dollars are re- 
quired to finance the nation’s own enter- 
prises. The balance of trade should indi- 
caie that enormous quantities of money are 
there with which the war-stressed countries 
could be helped to their feet, but no one 
seems to know just where it is. The Ameri- 
can bankers are unable to find it. I can 
oni’ attribute this to the causes named. 

America itself is going to suffer in the 
lon» run from the situation which is tempo- 


rarily adverse to England, The United 
States is becoming reconciled to the neces 
sity of dropping out of the export market, 
with the exception of trading in copper and 
some few raw materials which she alone 
can furnish the world. The result inevitably 
will be a gradual slowing up in American 
industries, and the country’s own shelves 
will begin to be replenished. 

I do not anticipate a panic, but Ameri- 
can business men have been in a drunken 
delirium for the last couple of years, and 
a moderate dose of hard times will readily 
bring us to earth and do us good, 

When surplus labor results from this 
slowing down of industry, then labor and 
capital will be on the way to the restora- 
tion of normal relations and the whole 
economic system of the country will be 
on a healthier basis. The big trouble has 
been that the world has been trying to 
find a substitute for work. 





Exterior View of New York Office of Hollister, White and Company 


Notable Success of Purposeful Plan 


UCCESS in business is not an ac- 
cident nor the result of a sudden 
effort. It is because the enter- 

prise has been reaching out into new 
soil, growing steadily, and adding to 
its capacities day by day. It is the 
result of everlasting persistence, based 
upon a far-sighted plan, business cour- 
age and faith. 

Such, in brief, is the story of Hol- 
lister, White & Co., whose unusual 
record of success has been in a large 
measure attributed to the ideals which 
they have consistently kept before them 
in living up to the high standards and 
ethics of the Investment Banking Pro- 
fession. 

From their start, some nine years 
ago in Boston, the keen visioned exec- 
utives of this organization have guided 
its destinies by a definite creed—a 
creed whose basis is a firm belief in 
the economic stability and investment 
merit of established enterprises manu- 
facturing staple and consumable 
goods. 

They have demonstrated the sound- 
ness of this doctrine by their de- 
velopment and financing of essential 
industrial enterprises and by the 
substantial returns to investors in the 
securities brought out by the house. 

Hollister, Wmte & Co. have achieved 
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the distinction of being the pioneers in 
educating the investing public to the 
fact that the securities of established 
manufacturing enterprises combine to 
a remarkable degree the features which 
tend to make the ideal investment— 
particularly their freedom from the 
stock market manipulations which have 
been so freely criticised by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

The success of Hollister, White & 
Co. has been due to their - correct 
analysis of the psychological reactions 
of the general public, of meeting a 
popular demand and of maintaining the 
personal touch. For they have never 
lost sight of the basic fact that the 
investor is a human being with most 
human likes and dislikes—prejudices if 
you will. The investor is most easily 
interested and most confident in things 
he can see himself, in his own home 
town—the hat factory on Main Street, 
the big shoe factory near the station. 
He likes to watch the factory’s busy 
trucks carrying its products to the 
markets of the world, to listen as he 
passes to its whirring machinery, to 
feel that he is sharing in the profits of 
this hive of industry—that it is work- 
ing for him. 


Hollister, White & Co. believe that 
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this confidence of the investor in in- 
dustries producing the vital necessities 
of civilization is well founded. They 
point out that this is an age of un- 
precedented industrial development, 
that the artificial barriers between 
capital and labor are rapidly being 
broken down and that a spirit of under- 
standing cooperation is growing day 
by day. Profit-sharing plans and the 
extensive holdings by workers of securi- 
ties in the enterprises which employ 
them are cited as evidence that these 
are concrete, demonstrable facts and 
not mere pleasing theories. 

Therefore, this remarkable house has 
concentrated its distribution campaigns 
largely in the communities where such 
enterprises are located and with which 
the public is more or less familiar. They 
have addressed themselves, not to the 
giants of finance, but to the small in- 
vestor, always endeavoring to maintain 
the personal touch—the point of hu- 
man contact. 

To this end, branch offices have been 
opened from time to time in order that 
the customer may have the advantage 
of personal attention and sympathetic 
interest in his investment problems. 
This inevitably makes for a confidence 
and a satisfied clientele that is most 
difficult to obtain in any other manner. 

Thus, from the original home office 
at 50 Congress Street, Boston, there 
have sprung offices in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Providence, Spring- 
field, Pittsfield and Portland, covering 
that unique section of the United States 
where sixty per cent. of its essential 
manufacturing enterprises are located 
—the Workshop of the Nation. 

At the head of this progressive in- 
vestment banking house, F. R. Switzer, 
the president, a man of strong person- 
ality and an indefatigable worker, has 
built up an unusual organization on a 
basis of personal service for its cus- 
tomers. Of long experience in financial 
affairs, his hand at the helm is a power- 
ful factor in the present position of 
the house. H. P. Faxon, a graduate of 
Harvard, is vice-president and is a 
student of economics of marked ability. 

In the heart of New York’s financial 


"CHARLES, WESLEY 
Vice-President Hollister, White and Company 


district, at 92 Cedar Street, Charles 
Wesley presides over the local affairs 
of the house with the efficiency derived 
from long experience in selling nearly 
every class of high-grade securities. 
To an unusual extent, he enjoys the 
confidence of large underwriters and in 
his former firm of Charles Wesley & 
Company participated in the under- 
writings of many of the large New 
York Syndicates—an advantage now 
enjoyed to an even greater extent by 
the New York Office of Hollister, White 
& Company. 

Covering the great industrial and 
mining regions of Pennsylvania, R. T. 
Veitch has charge of the Philadelphia 
offices in the North American Build- 
ing. Mr. Veitch’s years of experience 
in selling securities throughout New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania 
have given him a wide acquaintance in 
financial circles and a long experience 
in the financing of large enterprises 
which especially adapts him to act as 
an adviser in investment matters. 
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Partial View of New York Office of Hollister, White and Company 
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banking transactions of every type 


and any magnitude—and by reason 





of the scope of its activities it enjoys 
prompt access to various sources of 


dependable business information. 











This bank with its affiliated 
institution— The Citizens Savings 
and Trust Company—forms the 
largest banking unit in Ohio. 
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BEAUTIFUL little Colonial bank build- 
ing in a quaint Colonial town— Wiscasset, 
Maine. Its owner, the Lincoln County Trust 


Company. 


Thomas M. James, Architect 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


























Review of the Month 


Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation as Compiled for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 


USINESS and financial developments 
during the month of March have shown 
some confusion and lack of uniformity 

which indicates that the country is now 
passing through a transition stage. There 
has been a hesitation, if not an actual re- 
cession, of commodity prices, a slight but 
noticeable improvement in the bank reserve 
ratio, some relief of the barriers to trans- 
portation and distribution which existed 
during the winter months, and at the same 
time there has appeared to be some altera- 
tion in the point of view of the community 
with respect to extravagance and reckless 
purchasing, This alteration in point of view 
is by no means universal, but Federal Re- 
serve agents report very considerable dif- 
ference of attitude on the part of the pub- 
lic, The change, whatever it may be in 
character and scope, is, however, very con- 
servative and moderate, and there is no 
appreciable letting down in the volume of 
legitimate business. The outlook for the 
spring season, both industrially and agri- 
culturally, is excellent, the chief modifying 
factors in the situation being inadequacy 
of labor supply and shortage of various 
kinds of materials as well as of borrowing 
facilities of banks. 

The present character of the outlook is 
summarized by Federal Reserve agents as 
follows: 

In district No. 1 (Boston) “industrial 
conditions * * * have undergone no 
marked change since * * * a month 
ago. Evidences of deflation which were so 
numerous and pronounced in February 
* * * are not so conspicuous in the sur- 
face indications of March,” but “nothing has 
occurred to indicate that the influences re- 
ferred to have ceased to operate.” A factor 
of great importance in this matter is the 
“backing up on this side of the Atlantic 
of American goods manufactured for ex- 
port.” It is predicted that the “drop in 
prices which is admittedly inevitable, will 
set in before another winter season and 
that it will become only gradually per- 
ceptible.” 

In district No, 2 (New York) “the activ- 
ity of the stock market, together with the 
prospective demand for funds for tax pay- 
ments was reflected in a rise in call money 
tates Friday, March 12, to fifteen per cent., 


but following the payment of taxes, rates 
eased off gradually to seven and six per 
cent.” Time loans, which have been prac- 
tically unobtainable at from nine to ten 
per cent. on all-industrial and eight to 
nine per cent. on mixed collateral, with 
lenders in most cases demanding payment 
of maturing obligations, have lately been 
renewed more freely at eight per cent. on 
mixed collateral, and eight and one-half per 
cent. on all-industrial, but little new money 
is forthcoming. 

In district No, 3 (Philadelphia) “trade 
has been fairly brisk and somewhat ahead 
of last year in so far as the volume of busi- 
ness in dollars is concerned.” Nevertheless, 
it is to be doubted whether the “actual bulk 
of the sales is as large.” Moreover, “ob- 
jection is raised to price increases” and 
there is further “a partial shifting in de- 
mand from luxury goods.” Prices do not 
yet show signs of a decline, however, and 
little hope is held out by retailers in that 
regard until the fall season is past. The 
most noteworthy feature is the increasing 
indisposition of the public to pay the ex- 
orbitant prices for consumable goods. 

In district No. 4 (Cleveland) it is found 
that “conditions are rapidly changing” and 
that there is ‘possibility of curtailed pro- 
duction” which calls for “proper remedial 
measures,” 

In district No, 5 (Richmond) domestic 
business is good, but “exporters report 
marked depression.” Reckless buying by 
the public continues and there is no general 
lowering of prices, but “there is an under- 
current of uneasiness and uncertainty in 
commercial circles.” Buying is almost en- 
tirely for immediate needs and not for fu- 
ture delivery. 

In district No. 6 (Atlanta) there has 
been no material change in the general eco- 
nomic situation, but sales show a large in- 
crease in value, although probably not in 
amount. While there has been some dis- 
position to place fall orders, this is being 
discouraged because of a belief that prices 
will decline, and this fact tends to pro- 
duce some conservatism. 

In district No, 7 (Chicago) extravagance 
continues unabated and is tending to stimu- 
late inflation by swelling profits to the ex- 
tent that manufacturers of luxuries are un- 
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disturbed by advances in discount rates, 
while the latter bear heavily upon those 
who are working on a narrow margin, There 
are accordingly conflicting reports concern- 
ing the general outlook. 

In district No. 8 (St. Louis) there is an 
increasing “spirit of conservatism” and 
business men “are proceeding with greater 
caution,” while the public at large is “mak- 
ing its purchases with a greater measure 
of discretion.” It is believed that the 
“neak of high prices has been passed.” 
Nevertheless there is an undertone of con- 
fidence in the firmness of the present in- 
dustrial situation. 

In district No. 9 (Minneapolis), while 
there is great difficulty in getting goods, 
there is expected to be heavy demand for 
farm machinery and there is already un- 
precedented demand in mechanical equip- 
ment for farms. The credit situation is 
satisfactory. 

In district No. 10 (Kansas City) spring 
trading is vigorously under way and there 
is an effort to increase output in the belief 
that that is “after all, the real solution of 
the abnormally high prices.” There is a 
quickening of industrial energy, and busi- 
ness is strong and vigorous, but in the 
tenth district, as elsewhere, speculative buy- 
ing has been largely eliminated, prices are 
slightly easier and there is an increasing 
tendency to buy for immediate wants rather 
than for future delivery. 

In district No. 11 (Dallas) there has 
been a “slight recession from the high 
wave of commercial and industrial activity” 
and this has been accompanied by a “mod- 
erate reaction in the public and retail 
buying movement,” while in the field of 
prices there is a “more pronounced tend- 
ency towards an equilibrium.” Luxury sales 
are tending to fall off and both merchants 
and the public are disinclined to increase 
their commitments pending further develop- 
ments, 

In district No, 12 (San Francisco) the 
industrial outlook is prosperous, but both 
retail and wholesale trades report decreases 
during February as compared with Janu- 
ary, these being attributed to seasonal 
slackening of business. Many stocks of 
goods are depleted on the Pacific Coast 
and it is believed that great activity will 
be necessary in order to restore them. 

The opening of the spring season has 
given an impetus to the agricultural side of 
activity and is rendering the farmers’ prob- 
lem for the coming season considerably more 
definite than heretofore. In the Southern 
States cold weather has somewhat retarded 
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the preparation for the new crop season 
and in the Atlanta district has impaired the 
early fruit and vegetable outlook. An in- 
crease in the value of farm lands through- 
out the district during 1919 is estimated at 
twenty per cent. to twenty-five per cent., 
bringing them up to about double the value 
of five years ago, Prices of agricultural 
products, especially fruits and cotton, are 
very high, a fact which partly makes up 
for shortened output due to unfavorable 
weather, Pasturage is in relatively bad con- 
dition, being only about seventy-nine per 
cent. as compared with eighty-five per cent. 
last year, In the northern part of the dis- 
trict the condition of small grain crops is 
unsatisfactory. In the eleventh district 
(Dallas) the condition of winter wheat was 
seventy-five per cent. as compared with the 
corresponding date last year, and a decrease 
of 900,000 acres as compared with 1919 is 
reported. Preparations for the cotton crop 
are well under way, an early start having 
been made to avoid insect damage. The 
cotton crop will be fifteen per cent, larger 
than in 1919. Movement of the old cotton 
crop out of the district is proceeding at 
a normal rate with the exception of the in- 
ferior grades, which are moving slowly. In 
the twelfth district (San Francisco) there is 
a material improvement predicted for ag- 
ricultural output in 1920, although rainfall 
is still thirty to sixty per cent. below nor- 
mal. Rice, bean, and sugar beet acreage 
is being reduced, and shortage of water is 
likely to cut down the spring acreage in 
general. The fall wheat crop will average 
about seventy per cent. of normal, In the 
irrigated sections of Idaho, Nevada and 
Utah, the yield will be only about eighty per 
cent. of normal. Range conditions, how- 
ever, are favorable throughout the district. 
In the middle west soil conditions are very 
promising for the reason that the winter, 
although cold, showed less fluctuation in 
temperature than usual. The wheat crop, 
however, has suffered deterioration. An im- 
portant increase in product per acre is 
reported and is attributed in part to the 
high prices of land. An increase in the 
prospective acreage of corn is noted but 
high wages for farm labor militate strong- 
ly against the very great extension of op- 
erations, In the eighth district (St, Louis) 
the agricultural outlook is good with the 
exception of winter wheat which has been 
injured or killed in some sections by alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. Farm work is 
behind. A good deal of acreage plowed for 
wheat last fall will be planted to corn. 
Preparation for the planting of the cotton 
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been delayed by unfavorable 
weather. The acreage of oats will be about 
the same as last year. Low prices for to- 
bacco have caused complaint but a larger 
acreage is nevertheless being planned. Dis- 
trict No, 9 (Minneapolis) reports that the 
spring agricultural outlook is favorable, 

In the seventh district (Chicago) for the 
four weeks ending March 13, receipts of 
cattle were 208,881, as compared with 222,- 
731 a year ago, while receipts of hogs were 
616,104, as compared with 785,409 a year 
ago. Calves and sheep, however, showed 
some increase. As against the light receipts 
it was noted that the month of February 
showed a decline of prices for all grades of 
cattle, although there was improvement in 
the first week in March. Hog prices which 
it the beginning of February were $14.85 
to $15.15 on bulk sales, were forced down 
‘bout a dollar at the end of the month, but 
during the first week of March bulk sales 
were back to very nearly the opening fig- 
ures for February. Sheep and lambs were 
‘lightly higher than a year ago. 

In flour milling district No. 10 (Kansas 

VY) reports indicate a very satisfactory 


crop has 


SERVICE 


N these days of uncertainty and anxiety, affiliation with a 
financial institution of distinction is a valuable asset in the 


The banking history of our country presents no finer example 
of unremitting service to legitimate business 


than The 


To this service can be attributed in a large measure the splen 
did success of the business interests with the growth of which 


We arc seeking new business on our record 


Che Chemiral National Bank 


of New York 
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month for February. At Kansas City, 
Omaha, and eighty-eight interior mills in 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas 
the total output for February was 1,535,078 
barrels as against 955,333 barrels in Febru- 
ary, 1919, but the output was the smallest 
for three months past. Orders appeared 
to fall off during the month, and February 
reports showed declines in the price of all 
grades of flour, amounting to about one 
dollar a barrel. Western flour millers are 
to some extent recovering their foreign 
trade. 

The iron and steel industry has shown 
a continuation of its great prosperity, being 
booked up far ahead, The demand for 
pig iron is very strong and prices have 
advanced, but it is reported from district 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) that there is great 
difficulty in securing adequate transporta- 
tion. Producers find it hard to obtain de- 
liveries of limestone, coke, and other ma- 
terials, as well as to ship the finished prod- 
uct. Producers are beginning to hesitate in 
taking new orders and are opposing the new 
advance in prices. The demand for steel 
castings is increasing and prices are rising, 
Plants engaged in the production of bars, 
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shapes, structural steel, etc., are slightly be- 
low capacity, although operations are larger 
than a year ago, Prices are moving slightly 
upward. In district No. 6 (Atlanta) it is 
expected that the works will be operated at 
full capacity for a long time to come. Busi- 
ness is pronounced excellent and the outlook 
for continued activity very satisfactory. La- 
bor conditions are good, Pig iron is selling 
around $42 a ton. Labor costs in all dis- 
tricts have increased enormously. This is 
reported as being particularly true in hard- 
ware lines. In the north Michigan and north 
Wisconsin iron mining region conditions are 
at the usual seasonal standstill, awaiting the 
opening of lake transportation. In district 
No. 4 (Cleveland) conservatism on the buy- 
ing side has grown rather more pronounced 
in iron and steel. The market has assumed 
a more composed and stabilized appearance 
and some of the wide fluctuations in prices 
are tending to be levelled off. Fundamental- 
ly, however, the situation is as strong as 
ever and there is an underlying shortage of 
tonnage, Car and fuel shortages have been 
a predominating factor. In the Pittsburgh 
district some companies have been accumu- 
lating finished products at a rate of about 
twenty-five per cent, of their output. There 
is a large shortage of sheet and tin plate. 

The problem of moving the ore from the 
district, however, is very difficult on account 
of the car situation. In the Colorado metal 
mining region labor conditions have been 
improving and new operations are being 
started, especially in the silver mining sec- 
tions. 

Coal output is still seriously hampered in 
some districts by shortage of cars, but pro- 
duction is gradually recovering. This is es- 
pecially true in the third district (Philadel- 
phia), Many consumers have suffered from 
Government diversion of fuel. No decline 
in bituminous prices is expected as there 
is at present a considerable shortage. The 
anthracite situation is complicated by dis- 
cussion of a new wage agreement with the 
miners on April 1. The prices are still 
trending upward. The production of an- 
thracite is not capable of rapid expansion. 
Shipments over the principal coal carrying 
roads during February were 4,913,664 tons, 
as compared with 5,713,319 tons in January 
and 3,871,982 tons in February a year ago. 
In the sixth district (Atlanta) coal output 
is still below normal. The output for Feb- 
ruary was 1,251,480 tons, as compared with 
1,683,331 tons in January, Coal mining op- 
erations in Montana are practically on a 
normal basis. In district No, 4 (Cleveland) 
the coal situation is very chaotic on account 
of the lack of transportation. In the Pitts- 
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burgh district mines have been able to pro- 
duce only about fifty-seven per cent. of 
capacity. Manufacturers are making great 
efforts to increase their stocks of coal, 
which were depleted during the strike, but 
operators are refusing to make contracts 
beyond April 1 until they have been advised 
of the terms of the award of the coal com- 
mission, They say they cannot make new 
contracts until they know what total wage 
increase will be and what portion of that 
increase they will be permitted to pass on 
to the consumer, Coke production is in- 
creasing with the better movement of cars. 
Connellsville district output is greater than 
for some time past. 

Taking the country as a whole, production 
during February was 40,127,000 tons, cor- 
responding to an index number of 116, as 
compared with 49,419,000 tons corresponding 
to an index number of 133 during January, 
and 31,566,000 tons, corresponding to an in- 
dex number of 91 during February, 1919. 
Anthracite coal shipments during February 
were 4,913,664 tons, as compared with 
5,713,319 tons during January and 3,871,932 
tons during February, 1919, the respective 
index numbers being 94, 102, and 74. Coal 
prices are everywhere uncertain on account 
of the doubt as to the adjustment of labor 
controversies and the possible effects of the 
findings of the President’s coal wage com- 
mission. 

In petroleum, the tenth district (Kansas 
City) reports an output for Kansas and 
Oklahoma at about 9,500,000 barrels for 
February, as against about 8,500,000 barrels 
for February, 1919. There was also an in- 
crease over January. Development work 
resulted in a slight increase in completed 
wells and some increase in daily new pro- 
duction, it being estimated that about 1,000 
barrels of new output resulted from Feb- 
ruary work. There has been a great in- 
crease in oil prices due to the growing 
demand for the product and the knowledge 
that production is still short of demand. 
Refiners are eagerly competing for supplies. 
Crude oil is now bringing in district No. 
10 (Kansas City) $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel. 
Kansas crude oil at the end of February was 
selling at $1.25 more than in December and 
an additional 25 cents a barrel was made 
early in March. The oil leasing bill enacted 
by Congress is expected to result in great 
development. Refineries are doing all they 
can to increase production. It is predicted 
that some of the larger ones will be able 
to double their daily output before the end 
of this year. 

Extremely interesting conditions in textile 
production are reported. In district No. 3 
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(Philadelphia) the demand for cotton has 
fallen off and free buying from abroad 
has been checked by low exchange. Manu- 
facturers of cotton goods are running nearly 
to capacity, Orders on hand will maintain 
operations for a few months but there has 
been a falling off in activity. In district 
No. 1 (Boston) nominal prices and a market 
only fairly active in cotton have prevailed. 
Mills have been well stocked up and recent 
demands have been due to manufacturers 
whose supplies have been running short. 
Manufacturers of goods report a continued 
slackening in demand, partly due to freight 
conditions. In the finer fabrics the slacken- 
ing, if it exists at all, is much less notice- 
able. Attempts to buy for early fall de- 
livery are proving somewhat embarrassing. 
[t is believed that the cost of materials and 
supplies has reached its high level, but that 
any decline from present prices will be 
gradual, 

in the knit goods market high prices and 
the agitation for reductions have tended to 
cut down output. Prices, however, have not 
declined, but the demand for fall underwear 
is diminishing and hosiery buying has fallen 
off. Prices for all hosiery, however, are 

ut twenty per cent. to twenty-five per 


cent. above a year ago. In woolens, manufac- 
turers are fairly well stocked with raw ma- 
terial. In the third district (Philadelphia) 
high money rates have led to a_post- 
ponement of purchasing, Prices of fabrics 
are firm at levels much higher than a year 
ago. There is a difference of opinion as 
to the prospects, some predicting an in- 
crease, others a decline. In the third dis- 
trict an advance is thought possible. Mills 
are operating to capacity. Stocks of woolens 
and worsteds are small and as a result no 
material change in business is expected for 
the next few months, From district No. 
1 (Boston) it is reported that wool dealers 
have very small stocks of high or medium 
grades, but many have an oversupply of low 
grades for which there is practically no 
call. Business in the lower grades is dull 
and the future is a matter of considerable 
anxiety, Mills report a slackening of de- 
mand. It is predicted, however, that the 
goods coming on the market to be made 
up into clothing for the fall and winter of 
1920 will be twenty-five per cent. higher 
than the same class of goods has been re- 
cently. Manufacturers, however, state that 
the peak of prices has been reached, which 
means that relief for the consumer will be 
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deferred until the goods now being made 
have been absorbed. 

In the clothing trade there is a marked 
tendency on the part of the public to make 
old supplies go further and to refuse to 
pay the excessive prices that are being 
charged. Demand is accordingly declining. 
Many manufacturers are, however, running 
at full capacity, but they have. difficulty in 
securing supplies of cloth and other raw 
materials. Merchants show little disposition 
to cancel orders, and insist on complete 
shipments, Medium and lower grades are 
in relatively small request. 


In leather and shoes it is reported from 
district No, 1 (Boston) that there has been 
a slackening of demand which has affected 


hides, leather, and shoes themselves, al- 
though in the finished product there is some 
difference of opinion, a number of houses 
reporting about stable conditions. Shoe re- 
tailers, however, are holding off on their fall 
orders because they expect a reduction in 
prices. Some manufacturers report an over- 
supply of manufactured goods. In hides 
“it now looks as if prices were on the 
bottom and an advance is looked for from 
time to time.” In sole leather production 
is about the same as six months ago. Dis- 
trict No, 3 (Philadelphia) reports that tan- 
neries are operating at capacity but that 
feather prices will not be affected for a 
good while to come. New business offered 
during the past month has been small in 
volume, Shoe conditions in Philadelphia are 
conflicting. Demand has been good hereto- 
fore but some manufacturers find that con- 
sumers are avoiding higher priced goods. 
Eastern buying has become somewhat slower 
but western and southern demands are still 
strong. The supply of labor is not suffi- 
cient to enable full time production in many 
plants. 

The employment situation has been on the 
whole satisfactory during the month of 
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March, at least as compared with recent 
months. Wages have been very high and 
tending to rise, but the total volume of em- 
ployment has been large and mills have 
been operating nearer to capacity than 
heretofore. In the middle west it is com- 
plained that labor is inefficient and that 
there is too strong a desire for short hours, 
accompanied by poor service, with a cor- 
responding reduction of output. The 
amount of payrolls as compared with a 
year ago is greater, although the number 
of men employed is less, In the middle 
west there is a comparatively small amount 
of unemployment. In the southwestern ag- 
ricultural regions the supply of labor is 
relatively scanty and the same is true in the 
grain regions of the west and northwest. 

Production conditions the country over 
give every reason for encouragement with 
reference to actual industrial and agricul- 
tural potentialities, The crop outlook, so 
far as can be judged at this season, is 
hopeful, There is a substantial degree of 
harmony between capital and labor, as indi- 
cated by the small amount of unemploy- 
ment ana labor controversies now in exist- 
ence. The difficulties in sight are due to 
conditions of relative underproduction or 
decrease of production resulting from les- 
sened activity of capital and labor, prob- 
lems arising out of heavy taxation, and 
measures resulting from the one-sided work- 
ing of present tax laws, while financially 
speaking, caution and conservatism are 
called for and the efforts to restrict the 
volume of credit which have thus far been 
made have been only partially successful. 
As a result, high interest rates and relative 
scarcity of funds will continue to prevail 
during the period in which the country is 
endeavoring to extend its productive facili- 
ties and to overcome the relative loss of 
progress resulting from war limitations 
upon investment and production. 
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stocks issued by well established companies 
manufacturing consumable goods—the necessi- 
ties of life. 


We have a carefully selected list of 
Preferred Stocks 


Yielding 8% 


which we can recommend to the most con~ 


servative investor. 


Ask for Folder B. M. 


Hollister.White & Go. 
92 Cedar St., Cor. Trinity Pl. 
New York 


50 Congress Street North American Building 
Boston Philadelphia 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818 
Member of the Federal Reserve System 
Chartered 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Statement of Condition at the close of business, April 12, 1920 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Loans and Discounts . . .112,496,292.73 Capital 

U. S. Govt. Bonds and Ctfs. . 10,352,233.50 Surplus 

Other Securities 7,970,313.84 Undivided Profits 

Bank Premises 2,885,714,84 Reservefor Taxes . . . . 555,021.59 

Due from Banks 10,421,821.54 | Acceptances . 12,028,130.50 

Exch. for Clearing House . . 79,103,105.10 Deposits— 

Other Cash Items . . . . 7,612,918.54 Indy. . 167,119,527.34 

Liability Under Banks and Trust 

10,995,817.44 Co's.  27,716,504.70 

11,621,682.87 Sav. Bks. . 5,364,765.37—200,200,797.41 
Bills Payable and R’disc’t. . 19,529,456.70 


$253,459,900.40 $253,459,900.40 


Customers! 


Com. Credits 


OFFICERS 


President 
STEPHEN BAKER 


First Vice-President 
RAYMOND E. JONES 


Vice-Presidents 


JAMES McNEIL EDWIN S. LAFFEY F, 
B. D. FORSTER P. A. ROWLEY D. 
V. 


HARRY T. HALL 
Cashier 


O. E. PAYNTER 


Assistant Cashiers 


W. F. MOORE H. M. BUCKLIN GEO. S. DOWNING 
JOHN S. BAKER W. A. RUSH E. S. MacDONALD 
I. S. GREGORY O. G. ALEXANDER 


Uptown Office MAIN OFFICE ’ Queensboro Offices 
31 Union Square 40 Wall Street Jamaica 
New York City New York City Long Island 


L. HILTON 
H. PIERSON 
W. SMITH 




















Economic Conditions 


HIS section. of the country has of late 

passed through a severe railway strike, 
which seriously. interfered with traffic in 
through freight and caused considerable 
inconvenience in local passenger service. 
Not only did this strike operate to 
cause a still further advance in the price 
of food and other commodities, but by de- 
laying the delivery of building materials 
it has further hampered building operations, 
Thus the return to normal conditions—or at 
least to those even approximating the pre- 
war situation—which would have _ been 
found difficult enough under the most favor- 
able circumstances, has been rendered far 
more so on account of the numerous strikes 
which have prevailed in recent months. 
These strikes have interfered with the pro- 
duction of coal, with steel manufacturing 
and with transportation—basic industries 
without whose healthful functioning prosper- 
ous conditions are impossible. 

The frequency with which these labor dis- 
turbances have occurred can not fail to 
make thoughtful observers anxious. Al- 
ready the question is being asked whether 
these strikes may not go so far in their 
harmful results as largely to destroy con- 
fidence in the business and financial world. 
Some hope that this may not be the case 
is afforded by.the conservative element in 
the ranks of organized labor, which is dis- 
countenancing radical agitation. 


EXPANSION OF CREDIT OUTSIDE OF NEW 
THE DEMAND FOR CAPITAL 


YORK 


That the responsibility for credit ex- 
pansion rests chiefly upon the banks out- 
side of New York city is the view taken 
by the Federal Reserve Agent at that 
city. In reporting to the Federal Reserve 
Board, under date of March 20, it is said: 

“The loans of the New York city banks 
stand now at practically the same level as 
a year ago, so that all of the intervening 
expansion of bank loans has been neutral- 
ized, For the country at large the re- 
verse is true, Exact comparisons for all 
the banks in the Federal Reserve System 
are difficult on account of the admission 
of new member banks; but it is well known 
that the loans and deposits of the national 
banks of the country reflect very closely 
the general banking conditions of the whole 
country. 

“On December 31, 1918, following the 
armistice, national bank loans stood at 9,919 


in the Eastern States 


millions, On December 31, 1919, these loans 
stood at 11786 millions, an increase of 1,867 
millions, or close to twenty per eent. Since 
the close of 1919 the country-wide expansion 
has continued, and the growth in the total 
loans of the banks of the country, both 
national and state, in the last fifteen months 
may be estimated with reasonable conserva- 
tism at a minimum of five billions. In this 
expansion, taken as a whole, the New York 
city banks had almost no part. 

“It should be observed that this great 
expansion, with declining gold holdings and 
diminishing bank reserves, took place not 
with a concurrent expansion but with a 
slight contraction in the volume of the na- 
tion’s production and trade. An index fig- 
ure of national production in ten of its 
most important basic commodities prepared 
by this bank indicates that for the year 
1919 there was a decline in volume of about 
six per cent, from 1918, when. production 
for the country was at its high point, This 
compares closely with a corresponding esti- 
mate from a competent source of the coun- 
try’s total trade in 1919, computed from 
the traffic of the railways, lake and seago- 
ing tonnage, bank clearings, and the like. 
This bank’s index of production is charted 
above, and a detailed explanation appears 
elsewhere in this report. 

“An expansion of twenty per cent. in the 
credit structure with a contraction in pro- 
duction and trade has one primary effect— 
that is, rising prices, which in turn bring 
a’ demand for further credit together with 
high wages, high costs of production, and the 
general unsettlement which comes invariably 
with a serious change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. This loss of equilibrium 
continues until expansion of credit is 
checked, and until the production of goods 
overtakes the demand.” 


THE DEMAND FOR CAPITAL 


We are now witnessing more strikingly 
than heretofore the effects of the capital 
shortage due to the war. The decline in 
the prices of Government and other high- 
grade investment securities, the rise in the 
rate of Treasury certificates, the bidding for 
capital by prominent railways, and the ad- 
vance in European bank rates, are some of 
the more striking evidences of the situation, 
The tendency to scrutinize bank loans more 
carefully is also becoming general, Both 
capital and current credit are more difficult 
to obtain than for some time past. 
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Citizens’ National Bank 
(Chartered 1890) 
NGLEWOOD, N. 


* $50,000.00 


Profits 168,720.00 
DOE =. cca srascccecses 1,973,270.00 
Albert I. Drayton, Pres. 

. B. 8. —" bs Pres. 
J. B. Lewis, Cashier. 
Collections solicited. Remittance on day 
of |g at lowest rates. Send us your 
bus: 


Surplus and 











CONVENTION DATES 


New York—At North Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 17-19. 

Pennsylvania—At Bedford Springs, 
June 17-18, 

Maryland—At Atlantic City, N. J.. May 
18-19. 

At Washington, D. C.. week of October 18— 
American Bankers Association. 


Pa., 


NASHVILLE BANKER JOINS 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL’S STAFF 


Baxter Johnson, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the Cumberland National Bank of 
Nashville, is now with the Chemical Nation- 
al Bank of New York in the capacity of 
assistant cashier and special southern rep- 
resentative. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP TO 
LECTURE AT HARVARD 


Early in September Frank A. Vanderlip, 
New York banker, will deliver his first lec- 
ture to students of Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. His 
course will deal with business economics, 
Mr. Vanderlip is now in the Orient. 


NEW YORK’S GOVERNOR APPOINTS 
NEW BANKING SUPERINTENDENT 


George V. McLaughlin, now special 
deputy bank superintendent of New York, 
will be the next State Superintendent of 
Banks when George I. Skinner’s term ex- 
pires, July 1. Governor Smith’s appoint- 
ment will give Mr. McLaughlin a salary of 
$10,000 a year. 


EQUITABLE TRUST APPOINTMENTS 


James L. De Rosset and General Wm. A. 
Mann have been appointed assistant secre- 
taries of the Equitable Trust Company of 


New York, Arthur M. De Bebian is adver- 
tising manager. 


ARTHUR JONES 


The appointment of Arthur Jones as as- 
sistant manager is announced by the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas, New York. 


A FISH STORY 


Richard Delafield, president of the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York, and Dr. 
E. C, Rushmore. of Tuxedo, hold the record 
for one day’s catch at Palm Beach this sea- 
son, and they have the photographs to prove 
it. Their prize string included one 400- 
pound shark; fourteen amberjacks, from 
30 to 50 pounds; one grouper, 20 pounds; 
one rock fish, 28 pounds; one sailfish, 51 
pounds, and several Spanish mackerel. 


NATIONAL 
UPTOWN 


AMERICAN BANK IN 
BUSINESS DISTRICT 


The National American Bank of New 
York has opened for business in the heart 
of the uptown district, at 8 West Fortieth 
street. The officers are: Julian M. Gerard, 
president; H. I. Stevens, vice-president and 
cashier; Frederick W. Gollum, assistant 
cashier. The directors are: Lawrence B. 
Elliman, Frank F, Gallagher, Julian M. 
Gerard, William B. Joyce, Edward J. 
Kelley, John A. McCutcheon, William J. 
Martin, H. I. Stevens, John H. Towne, Wil- 
son Hatch Tucker. The bank has a capital 
of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BANK 
BIG PROFITS 


SHOWS 


R. E. Saunders, New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, has made 
public the following cable message received 
from the bank’s head office in Pretoria: 

“Bank’s net profits for the year ended 
March 31, 1920, including the balance of 
£23,000 brought forward, and after provid- 
ing fully for all bad and doubtful debts and 
placing £50,000 to bank premises, amount to 
£539,000. The bank’s investments stand at 
under the present market price. 

“At the forthcoming annual general meet- 
ing of shareholders to be held at Pretoria 
on Wednesday, June 23 next, the directors 
will recommend a dividend for the year at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, plus 
a bonus of 1 per cent., absorbing £235,000, 





IN NEW YORK 


There are many districts in New York, 
but none so important to out of town 
banks as the great produce and whole- 


sale districts near City Hall. 


of direct contact. 


Many firms 
in these sections are valued customers of 
the Atlantic National Bank. Through 
our service, therefore, out of town banks 
may save considerable time on collections 
and obtain accurate knowledge because 


Phineas C. a ee 
Chairman 


Herman D. Kountze, 
President 


Edward K. Cherrill, 
Vice-President 


Gilbert H. Johnson, 
Vice-President 


Kimball C. Atwood, 
Vice-President 


Charles F. Pty i, 
Vice-President 


Frank E. Andruss, 


Cashier 
John P. Laird, 
‘Asst. Cashier 


National Bank 
Broadway-Opposite CityHall 


NEW YORK CITY 


and the following allocation: £200,000 to 
reserve fund, making same £1,250,000, and 
£60,000 to pension fund, leaving a balance 
of approximately £44,000 to be carried for- 
ward. A sum of £250,000 has been placed 
to a special account to provide for the cost 
of importing specie.” 


ROY H, PASSMORE APPOINTED 
CASHIER 


Richard W. Saunders has resigned as 
cashier of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. The bank announces that 
Roy H. Passmore, assistant cashier, has 
been appointed by the finance committee of 
the board of directors to be cashier. Mr. 
Passmore was formerly cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
He came to the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York as an assistant cashier 
in July, 1918. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company held today, the retiring di- 


John H. Brennen, 
Asst. Cashier 


Hugh M. ——, 
Asst. Cashier 


John H. Trowbridge, 
Asst. Cashier 


George is Broemler, 
Manager Foreign Dept. 


rectors were re-elected and the following 
were elected to fill vacancies: H. Hobart 
Porter, Chauncey H. Murphey and Sherman 
Day. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED 
STATES RUBBER CO, 


The net sales of the company for the year 
1919 were $225,589,465, an increase of more 
than $10,000,000 over the sales of the pre- 
vious year, which latter included a large 
volume of business incident to the war. 
This war business in 1918 was $25,000,000 
greater than in 1919. The net income before 
interest, but after making provision for de- 
preciation of plants and adequate reserves 
for Federal, Canadian and British taxes on 
income and profits amounted to $21,396,099; 
the net interest charges amounted to $3,665,- 
862, thus leaving net profits for the year of 
$17,730,237, 


D. V. AUSTIN 


D. V, Austin has been appointed assistant 
cashier of the Industrial Bank of New 
York. 
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AND METALS ENTER- 
YORK PRODUCE 


MECHANICS 
TAINS NEW 


The staff of the Mechanics and Metals 


National Bank of the City of New York 
gave a dinner and dauce, April 21, to the 
staff of the New York Produce Exchange 


GATES W. McGARRAH 


President Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York 


Bank, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. About 
seven hundred persons were present. The 
dinner and dance were given to promote 
the acquaintanceship of the members of 
both institutions in view of the coming 
amalgamation. 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. APPOINT- 


MENTS 


William Spinney has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, and Joseph F, 
Steele, an assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s foreign department. 


COSMOPOLITAN BANK OF THE 
BRONX 


The Cosmopolitan Bank cf the Bronx, 
Borough of New York, has doubled its cap- 
ital and at the same time increased its 
surplus fund in proportion. 

In addition to the present officers—Leon- 


ard G. Robinson, president; Harold Stiner, 
vice-president, and William H, Devlin, cash- 
ier, three assistant cashiers have been ap- 
pointed, namely, William B. Chamberlain, 
Henry L. Heimerdinger, and Joseph Sulli- 
van. 

HENRY C, EMERY 


Henry C. Emery, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has sailed for China, where he is to be- 
come manager of the Peking branch of the 
Asia Banking Corporation. 


NEW ASSISTANT CASHIER FOR 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


Walter E. Lovblad has been appointed an 
assistant cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, Mr. Lovblad has 
been with the bank since February 1, 1919, 
prior to which he was engaged in commer- 
cial banking in Chicago. 

BIG SECURITY HOUSES 
MERGED 


Blair & Co., Inc, Is now the organized 
successor of the banking houses of Blair & 
Co., and William Salomon & Co. The firm 
will engage in the general business of under- 
writing and dealing in investment securi- 
ties. ‘The new company has an authorized 
capital comprising $20,000,000 six per cent. 
cumulative preferred and $10,000,000 com- 
mon stock, The amount outstanding was 
not stated, all of it being privately held. 
The consolidation will become effective next 
Monday, headquarters being arranged for 
in the Blair building, at 24 Broad street, 
Branch houses will be operated in Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Wilkesbarre, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

C. Ledyard Blair will become chairman of 
the board, and Elisha Walker, of William 
Salomon & Co., will be vresident of the 
new ccmpany. Its board of directors will 
include also George Armsby, Frank C, Arm- 
strong, James C. Brady, Harry Bronner, 
J, C. Cowden, J. B. Dennis, Heman Gifford, 
E. F. Hayes, Clarence Lewis, G, N. Lind- 
say, E L. Marston, H. S. Marston, Dunlevy 
Milbank, Alonzo Potter, L, P. Sheldon, 
Jacques Weinberger and Graham Youngs, 
Messrs. Bronner, Walker, H. Marston, 
Weinberger, Armsby, Lewis and Cowden 
will make up the executive committee. 

The firm of Blair & Co. dates back to 
the construction of the Chicago & North- 
western and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and was organized in its present 
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ERWIN RANKIN 


Manager Publicity Department, Fidelity Trust 
Company, Buffalo 


form in 1890. William Salomon & Co. was 
founded in 1902 by William Salomon after 
his retirement as senior partner of Speyer 


& Co. 


CREATES TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS 


The Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo 
has just announced several changes in its 
organization, which have been made both 
with a purpose of taking better care of 
their enlarged business and also with a view 
of still further expansion. 

To these ends, two new departments have 
been created—a new business department 
and a publicity department, and two new 
men have been brought in to manage them, 
The new business department will be in 
charge of H. F. Drollinger, formerly with 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
while Erwin Rankin, heretofore advertising 
manager of the Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 
of Hartford, Conn., becomes publicity man- 
ager. 


GEORGE H, WHITE 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank, of Coopers- 
town, N. Y., held April Ist, George H. 


H. F. DROLLINGER 


Manager New Business Department Fidelity Trust 
Company, Buffalo 


White was elected president to succeed 
Lynn J. Arnold. Mr. White has been con- 
nected with the bank for a number of 
years as vice-president, and is a former 
cashier, He is well known throughout the 
state as a banker and as a man of excellent 
business ability. 


FRANKLIN TRUST AND BANK OF 
AMERICA UNITE 


The Bank of America and the Franklin 
Trust Company have notified their stock- 
holders of a proposed merger of the two 
institutions under the provisions of the State 
Banking Law, The institution resulting 
from the merger will have a capital stock 
of $5,500,000, a surplus fund of $5,500,000 
and undivided profits in a further amount. 

The legal corporate title of the combined 
institutions will be the Bank of America. 
According to present plans the principal 
officers of the new organization will be Wil- 
liam H. Perkins, chairman of the board of 
directors; Edward C. Delafield, president, 
and Walter M. Bennet, senior vice-presi- 
dent, 

The Bank of America was organized in 
1812 and the Franklin Trust Company was 
established in 1888. 





Announcing the opening of a New Bank in the 
heart of the Uptown Business District 


National American Bank new Yo 
8 West 40th Street 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $500,000 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
OFFICERS: 
JULIAN M. GERARD, President 


H. I. STEVENS, Vice-President and Cashier 


FREDERICK W. GOLLUM, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS : 


LAWRENCE B. ELLIMAN 
Pease & Elliman, Real Estate 
} FRANK F. GALLAGHER 
Goodwin - Gallagher Sand & 
Gravel Corporation 
JULIAN M. GERARD 
President 


President 
Company 


sale Produce 


JOHN A. McCUTCHEON 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


Linens 


WILLIAM B. JOYCE 
National Surety 


WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
Foley & Martin, Attorneys 


H. I. STEVENS 
Vice-President and Cashier 


JOHN H. TOWNE 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


WILSON HATCH TUCKER 
Director, Lord & Taylor 
President, Empire State Fi- 
nance Corp. 


EDWARD J. KELLY 
Henry Kelly & Sons, Whole- 


Commercial and personal accounts invited 


Safe Deposit Vaults. Banking Hours, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 





Telephone 4195 Murray Hill 








NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 


Park J, Alexander, a successful young 
attorney, has been appointed a vice-president 
of the Fidelity Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


In order to conform to the New York 
daylight saving hours, the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange now opens at 9 a. m, and 
closes at 2 p. m. The Saturday hours are 
from 9 a. m. to 11 a, m. 


CHANGES IN PHILADELPHIA 
BANKS 


Walter H. Lippencott of the banking firm 
of Bioren & Co., has succeeded Rowland 
Comly as president of the Logan Trust 
Company. Mr. Comly remains as chairman 
of the board. E, Clarence Miller has been 
made vice-president. 

Jesse S. Sheppard is now trust officer for 
the Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Arthur M. Jenkins, S. Harvey 
Thomas, Jr., and William W. Peck are the 
hew assistant treasurers. 


PROMOTION IN PITTSBURGH BANK 


H. H. Woods, president of the Liberty 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, announces 
the election of J. S. M. Phillips as cashier, 
Mr. Phillips has been active in banking and 
commercial affairs in Pittsburgh for nearly 
twenty years. 


NEW YORK STATE LEADS IN 
VOLUME OF SAFE DEPOSIT 
BUSINESS 


There are fifty-one separately incorpor- 
ated safe deposit companies doing business 
in the State of New York to-day, and 
these fifty-one strongholds can show re- 
sources of $10,585,230. Of this amount ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 is invested in vaults 
and safes. 


NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS 
BANKS REPORT 


One hundred and forty-one savings banks 
in New York State opened the year 192U 
with 3,658,435 separate accounts on their 
books, These accounts, representing the 
savings of people in all walks of life, had 
money value of $2,267,395,799 on the same 
date, that is—January 1, 1920. 
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The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 57 BROADWAY 


Capital °° 28© © ©. ‘ 
Surplus and Profits - 
Deposits (Feb. 28,1920) -~ - . 


OFFICERS 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board of Directors 


$15,000,000 
21,735,000 
362,174,000 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 
Vice-President GERHARD M. DAHL, 


Vice-President REEVES SCHLEY, 
Vice-President ALFRED C. ANDREWS, 


DIRECTORS 


. W. CANNON J. N. HILL E. R. TINKER E. V. R, THAYER 
B. HEPBURN D. C. JACKLING E. T. NICHOLS Cc. J. SCHMIDLAPP 
. H. WIGGIN Cc. M. SCHWAB N. CARLTON G. M. DAHL 

J. J. MITCHELL 8. H. MILLER F. H. ECKER A, FLETCHER 

G. E. TRIPP W. B. THOMPSON 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals 
on favorable terms, and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contem- 
plate making changes or opening new accounts. 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 


SAMUEL H. MILLER, 
EDWARD R. TINKER, 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, 


Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as Trustee under Corporate 
Mortgages and Indentures of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agree- 
ments; Custedian of Securities and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and individuals. 
Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts 
Trustee uoder Life Trusts 


FORZIGN HXCHANGE DHPARTMENT 


























SLECTED A VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE CHATHAM AND PHENIX 
NATIONAL BANK 


L.. G. Kaufman, president of the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank of the city of 
New York, announces the election of Wil- 
liam M. Haines as a vice-president, effective 
April 8, 1920. 

Mr. Haines will be located at the Broad- 
way and Howard Street branch, He was 
formerly an assistant cashier of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of New York. 


NEW YORK BANKER DIES 


John C. Van Cleaf, for twenty-three years 
connected with the National Park Bank of 
New York, first as assistant cashier and dur- 
ing the past sixteen years as vice-president, 
died April 4, 1920. 

Prior to becoming identified with the Na- 
tional Park Bank, Mr. Van Cleaf was for 
a number of years actively engaged in the 
mercantile trade in New York City and the 
knowledge and acquaintance obtained in that 
line proved of advantage to him in his bank- 
ing career. Mr. Van Cleaf was a member 
of the Union League Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Merchants Association, the Holland 
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Society and the New England Society, and 
was a director in the National Park Bank, 
the Mutual Bank and the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, all of New York City. 


NEW BANKING HOUSE OPENS 


Morton & Co,, Inc., announce the open- 
ing of temporary offices at 56 Broadway, 
New York, This new organization will con- 
duct a general investment banking business 
and will also act as financial, commercial 
or business agent of corporations or firms. 

The officers are: G. H. Walker, presi- 
dent; C. L, Holman and J. D, Sawyer, vice- 
presidents; Wilbur F. Holt, secretary and 
treasurer. About May 15 permanent offices 
will be occupied at 25 Broad street, New 
York. 


NEW TRUST COMPANY 


A new trust company is soon to take 
its place among the financial institutions of 
Brooklyn. It will be located in Flatbush, 
where it is being organized by well known 
residents and merchants, and will be known 
as the Midwood Trust Company, It is 
understood that incorporation papers are 
being filed at Albany, and that the ap- 
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proval of the Banking Department will be 
forthcoming in the near future, 


WILLIAM E. KNOX 


William E. Knox, for thirty-five years in 
the service of the Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York, has been elected vice-president 
of that institution. Few New York bankers 
have had a longer term of service with one 
institution than has Mr. Knox, He started 
as a Clerk in the Bowery Savings Bank May 
25, 1885, and has worked up through various 
positions until his latest promotion from 
comptroller to vice-president, 


FRENCH AMERICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


In its statement of condition dated March 
$1, 1920, the French American Banking 
Corporation shows total resources $27,640,- 
$13.96. The corporation has capital, surplus 


French-American Banking Corporation, New York 


and undivided profits amounting to $2,648,- 
967.34. The entire capital stock of the cor- 
poration is owned by the Comptoir National 
D’Escompte de Paris, the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York and the First 
National Bank of Boston. A general for- 
eign and international banking business in 
all its ramifications is transacted with spe- 
cial facilities in connection with France and 


Resources 


$18,000,000.00 


Send us your Buffalo 


business 
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for Direct Service 


Try Us 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, Chmn. of Board 
HOWARD BISSELL, President 
Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. G. FEIL, Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 
GEO. ULRICH, Asst. Cashier 
C. H. FITCH, Asst. Cashier 
W. G. WILCOX, Auditor 


Trust Department 
CHAS. W. CARY, Trust Officer 


Member Federal Reserve System 

















vestment securities. 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other in- 
This firm was founded in 1865 
and we have always endeavored to recommend to our 
clients conservative investments. 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


Acircular describing seberal issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request 


Kidder,Peahody & Co. 






As members of the 









































115 Devonshixe St. a7 Wall Street 
Boston New York 
A SA RRA IRA CRONE 
the French colonies and dependencies, The N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE REVISES 
complete statement follows: COLLECTION CHARGES 
James A. Stillman, chairman of the 
RESOURCES Clearing House Committee of the New York 
Cash on hand and in bank...... Clearing House, has announced the rules and 


Due from foreign banks 
Current accounts 








reer ere ’ : 
Demand loans on collateral..... §,000,000.00 
Se GED cavcnsnencacdvenesees 20,000.00 
Bankers’ acceptances purchased 757,732.85 
Other bills purchased........... 12,803.40 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 10,416.75 
Accrued interest, commissions 
and other items receivable... 28,988.43 
Customers’ liability under ac- 
ceptances and letters of credit 9,065,128.10 
Exchange sold—payment pend- 
GD bass dsvuesaousentaremomeeens 6,749,853.16 
MOONE. 5 ehbsdsbecnscecsdsensed $27,640,813.96 
LIABILITIES 
CE ptt dnc cendnsaeeneedawans $2,000,000.00 
DE: ccturemiccsueawess veemwekes 500,000.00 
Undivided profits . 148,967.34 
Current accounts . 8,913,752.17 
Acceptances ...... 6,526,372.99 
Letters of credit and foreign ac- 
GEORGES ccc cccccccccccccacces 2,876,672.25 
Exchange bought — paymen 
EE xb bhbdekeheos e500 es-e60 4,915,578.40 
Foreign exchange ............-- 1,688,727.33 
Reserved for taxes etc.......... 49,904.00 
GEneE TEED ccescossccccesce 20,839.48 


Ccecccccescoecccccesece $27,640,813.96 





regulations regarding collections outside of 
New York city as recently revised, effective 
May 1. The schedule of collection charges 
is made more uniform, the cost of handling 
and exchange charges .being eliminated in 
virtually all instances. The charge for 
checks and drafts drawn on banks, bankers 
and trust companies located in Federal Re- 
serve cities and cities where Federal Re- 
serve branches are at present or may here- 
after be established under the new rules is 
on the following basis: “For such items on 
said cities where immediate credit is given 
and for such items which become available 
one day after receipt, the charge shall be 
discretionary; for such items available two 
days after receipt, the charge shall be 1-40 
of one per cent.; for such items available 
four days after receipt, the charge shall be 
1-20 of one per cent.; and for such items 
available eight days after receipt, the charge 
shall be 1-10 of one per cent. 

In the case of states not on the all-par 
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Equipped for Service 
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Union National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 





OCATED in a modern 
building with every facil- 
ity for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is 
in a position to offer you 
prompt and adequate service 
in your Philadelphia banking 
transactions. 


. . $25,000,000 





list, a flat charge of 1-10 of one per cent. 
covering all collections is established, with 
provision that when they join the all-par 
group they will automatically come under 
the schedule outlined above. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 
TO PAY PEACE DIVIDEND 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
had declared a special dividend of twenty 
per cent, to compensate shareholders for 
loss resulting from reduction in dividends 
during the war. 

An interim dividend of twelve per cent. 
also was declared. The two dividends, ag- 
gregating thirty-two per cent., represent a 
yearly distribution to the shareholders of 
£504,000 net, after deduction of income 
taxes. The allocation of the special dividend 
by the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd,, 
which has been engaged in export banking 
for thirty years, with twenty-three branches 
in South America, eight offices in Spain, 
France and England, and direct communica- 
tion with India, is the first action of this 
kind so far taken by an international bank- 
ing institution. 

The cablegram announcing the dividend 


declaration was made public by F, C. Hard- 
ing, New York agent of the bank. 


SAVINGS BANK JOURNAL 


Milton Harrison, executive manager of the 
Savings Bank Association, New York, is 
editor of the Savings Bank Monthly Journal, 
which beginning with March, 1920, will be 
the official organ of this association. 

The following is quoted from an editorial 
which appeared in tke first number: 

“This initial issue of the first periodical 
ever exclusively devoted to mutual savings 
bank interests, marks a distinct step toward 
the gathering together in one cohesive, 
working whole, of what have heretofore been 
separate and distinct forces which, through 
their very aloofness, have failed to wield 
the full power both in legislative and finan- 
cial circles which their vast aggregate trust 
of over five billions of doilars, justly and 
rightfully entitles them to exercise. 

“This movement is started at a most pro- 
pitious time. The past quarter century 
holds no record of such an inflow of money 
to the savings banks at a time when every 
dollar that comes can be invested in the 
very cream of high-class securities at a rate 
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courts in case of 
affect the insurer. 


FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR 





Marine Insurance 
and Banking 


HEN the exporter loads his goods on the vessel he takes his bill 

of lading, his invoice, and his policy of marine insurance to the 
bank and gets his money for his cargo immediately, the bank financ- 
ing the voyage on the security of the marine insurance company. 


How essential, therefore, that the banker be fully posted as to 
the financial status of the marine insurance company,—the mean-~ 
ing of the technical phraseology of the policy, the attitude of the 
loss—the acts of the legislatures which may 

How essential that the banker know all about 
trade conditions under which the policy is issued. How better 
can he post himself than by reading an insurance trade journal ? 


The GHeckly Wuderwriter 


Eicuty Maven Lane 
New York, N. Y. 














of return which will not only tend to stabi- 
lize dividends to depositors but will insure 
the earning of an increase to the guaranty 
fund proportionately equal to, if not greater 
than, the influx of deposits,” 
EDWIN BIRD WILSON, INC. 

For the second time in less than four 
years Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
advertising agency, has moved into larger 
quarters. This concern recently provided 
room for expansion by leasing for a ten-year 
term, the entire fifth floor at 9 Hanover 
Street, corner of Beaver, New York City. 
It is now doing business in its new home, 
which is only a short biock from Wall Street, 
and is surrounded by many great financial 
institutions, 


The agency was organized and _incor- 
porated September 1, 1916. A Chicago 


branch was opened in January, 1920, at 
81 E. Madison Street, corner Michigan 
Boulevard. 

Banks and trust companies in more than 
a score of the larger cities in the United 
States and Canada, as well as several in- 
dustrial concerns, are clients of the agency. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM CONTRACTS 


Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect and 
equipment engineer of New York, has re- 
cently received contracts for new buildings 
for the First National Bank of Salisbury, 
N. C., The Hamlin Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Smithport, Pa. and The Colonial 
Trust Company at Farrell, Pa. 
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conditions abroad.’’—Boston Transcript. 


THE 





on the financial and industrial situation in Europe. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO EUROPE 


‘**Its thoroughness and its intimate views of the situation in all European countries compares favorably 
with the splendid reports with which John Hay, former Secretary of State, kept Washington informed on 


At all bookstores $1.25 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


ERLEIP ’” 8 REPORT 


Publishers, NEW YORK 















































New England States 























EW ENGLAND business conditions 

show little change, except those occa- 
sioned by the better weather conditions that 
have prevailed for the past few weeks. Con- 
servatism in the making of “future” con- 
tracts, an inclination to be optimistic over 
the “long pull” and a rock-ribbed beljef -in 
the fundamental soundness of New England 
industries mark all operations in both finan- 
cial and industrial circles. 

The speculative fervor of the few has 
received two hard jolts: one through the 
rigid control of the money situation by the 
Federal Reserve Board, and one through the 
activities of the authorities in starting legal 
action against certain curb brokers in Bos- 
ton who are accused of breaking the law 
with some of their wild advertising of certain 
curb stocks. High wages which have pre- 
vailed throughout New England industries 
have raised a brand new flock of would-be 
“investors,” who have fallen easy prey to 
the lurid advertising done by the promoters 
of certain questionable stocks. Now, with 
the lesson so thoroughly brought home to 
them, these same “investors” offer a most 
promising field for some good, solid adver- 
tising which shall preach the merits of the 
safe, well-managed, successful banks of New 
England. Will the opportunity be grasped? 

General business in New England is good. 
Consumers are buying heavily in spite of 
the prevailing high prices, but we note 
that the dealers, the jobbers and the manu- 
facturers are buying very close to the actual 
demand, They are looking for prices to 
drop. Shoes made from stock bought at 
high prices of several months ago, are sell- 
ing well at high prices, but it is generally 
conceded that these prices are at the peak, 
and that the shoes which will be offered 
later on—perhaps in the fall—will be at 
lower prices. The same is true of clothing. 
Building materials—while they have not as 
yet actually dropped off in price, have at 
least gone no higher in spite of an increasing 
demand, and it is certain that lumber, 
steel and possibly cement and hardware, 
will begin to drop almost any day now, if 
for no other reason than the squeezing out 
of the abnormal profits that have been re- 
ceived somewhere along the long line between 
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Industrial Trust Co. 


(Pawtucket Branch) 
PAWTUCKET, R. 


CG .06660508400e%0000 $3,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided 
EL, wand eee Ree aadaatan 5,809,190 


Chester A. Moffett, Mer. 
Shas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 
Ernest L. Moffitt, Asst. Mer. 
Collections on this cit and vicinity 
solicited and promptly remitted for at low- 
est rates. (Succeeded First National and 
Pacific National Banks of Pawtucket.) 











the original producer and the ultimate con- 
sumer, Real estate is moving rapidly. 
Rents are terribly scarce all over New Eng- 
land, and ridiculous prices are being re- 
ceived for even very mediocre accommoda- 
tions. The criticism is often heard that the 
banks are doing less than they might to 
further the building of small homes. 
Whether this criticism is warranted or not, 
it certainly is true that New England must 
find at once some means of increasing the 
supply of small, moderate priced rents, 

Business failures have shown a slight in- 
crease of late, but they are for the most 
part those of small and relatively unimpor- 
tant concerns operating in a narrow circle, 
and cannot be traced to any special strain 
or weakness in any part of the industrial 
structure. 

Retail trade managers report that credit 
conditions are fairly satisfactory. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


At Boston—American Institute of Banking, 
June 15-17. 

At Boston—Investment Bankers Assovcia- 
tion, October 11-14, 





Park Trust Company 
Park Building, 511 Main Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
COD os 00: 04k:0 6 6550.084005% $300,000 
Surplus and Earnings...... 170,580 
Ralph H. Mann, President 
J. Lewis Ellsworth, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
George E. Duffy, Vice-President. 
Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 
Send us your Massachusetts collections. 
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to communicate with us. 


28 State Street 





Deposit- Building Service 
for Banks 


We have developed a service outside the 
scope of routine banking which we have 
found very valuable in securing commercial deposit accounts. 
We offer this to our bank correspondents so that they may 
in turn offer it to their own clients. 
ing to increase their deposits will find it to their advantage 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 


Banks which are seek- 


Boston, Mass. 


























MASSACHUSETTS HAS NEW 
EXAMINER 

Joseph C. Allen, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Springfield, has 
been designated State Bank Commissioner 
of Massachusetts by Governor Coolidge. He 
succeeds Augustus L, Thorndike, resigned. 
Mr. Allen is a native of New York city 
but his first banking experience was with 
the Second National Bank of Springfield as 
a messenger, He later rose in the Hamp- 


BANK 


den Trust Company to the position of treas- 
urer and became vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company when the Hampden and 
Union Companies merged. 

Governor Coolidge has also recently ap- 
pointed Warren A. Reed of Brockton Com- 
missioner of Savings Bank Life Insurance; 
Clarence W. Hobbs of Worcester, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, and Michael H. Sulli- 
van of Boston, chairman of the Boston 
Finance Commission. 








ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1nc Dasney 


EW ORLEANS, LA,, March 15— 
N (Special.)—Highway building is oc- 

cupying the attention of the South 
as never before. The abundant wealth of 
the country, enabling the purchase of pleas- 
ure automobiles by every class of society, 
from negro field hands up, and the high 
cost of getting produce to market have 
shown what a Frankenstein the present sys- 
tem of roads is to the South. 

In Arkansas 8,700 miles of highway are 
under construction, The program calls for 
an expenditure of $103,000,000. Alabama 
has authorized a $25,000,000 bond issue; 
Texas $75,000,000; Louisiana $14,000,000. 
In Mississippi the State Highway Commis- 
sion is hammering at the legislature for 
$10,000,000. Other states are making simi- 
lar progress, Arkansas leads the Union in 
the amount of highways under construction. 
Illinois, which is second, has 2,000 miles less. 

Of grave concern to the entire South is 
the Mexican pink boll worm pest. This has 
heen found in Texas, and in Cameron, Cal- 
casieu and Jeff Davis Parishes of Louisi- 
ana, The Louisiana division, American Cot- 
ton Association, took the initiative in steps 
to combat the plague. After a meeting in 
March with Government officials, held in 
New Orleans, it decided that the only meth- 
od of control and eradication lay in prohibit- 
ing by law the planting of cotton in the in- 
fected regions; compensation to be made 
the farmers from a fund raised by a 50- 
cent tax per bale on the state’s cotton crop. 
A canvass of the members of the legisla- 
ture has been made; replies show that an 
overwhelming majority will vote for this 
legislation when the legislature convenes 
in May. 

lorida in the meantime has asked that the 
Government declare a Federal quarantine on 
Louisiana and Texas, not only on cotton seed 
but lint and linters, The South is thorough- 
ly alarmed, and in this lies its safety. For 
while it is pointed out that the pink boll 
worm: is a worse menace than the boll wee- 
vil ever was, it is also clear that by con- 





stituting infected regions non-cotton zones, 
the pest can be eradicated. If the South 
had taken similar precautions, it would not 
have suffered the disaster of the boll weevil 
—and it is not apt to forget that lesson. 

Of interest to the entire South was the 
fifth annual convention of the Southern Pine 
Association, The attendance passed the 500 
mark, and included representation from 
practically all Southern states, as well as 
a few Western, Eastern and Northern. 
Figures were produced shewing that the 
lumber output is only sixty per cent. of 
normal, and with the high cost of labor and 
the tremendously increased demand, prices 
can be expected to go considerably higher, 
Those who put off building will therefore 
lose money. 
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Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $400,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,700,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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Bank of Charleston N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
COMTIEE. cc ccseccwscsveeces $ 500,000 
Surplus and rrofits..... 800,000 
ReSOUTCEB ..scccccccccces 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
>. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
‘R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
°C. 'N. Fishburne, Asst. Cashier. 
Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 





remitted without charge. 








A feature of the convention was the 
drubbing President Wilson received. H- 
was hammered with neatness and dispatch 
by speaker after speaker; his policies were 
declared “fantastic” and he was denounced 
for trying to save Europe before he helped 
this country. “A business man for Presi- 
dent” became a sort of slogan, 

The convention also denounced labor agi- 
tation for shorter hours as “an economic 
crime” and classed most strikes as Bolshe- 
vistic. 

Plans for the Missisippi Valley Conven- 
tion, to be held in St, Louis April 20, are 
going rapidly forward. Already Louisiana’s 
delegation will fill two Pullmans and the 
more enthusiastic are hoping to send a train- 
load of the representative financial and 
commercial talent of the city. From the 
various other Southern States, similarly en- 
couraging reports are heard. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is 
dedicated to the upbuilding of the great 
region from which it draws the name, and 
territory economically tributary to it. This 
is more than half the voting strength of 
the United States, The Gulf States have 
been first to benefit, because of the cre- 
mendous foreign trade, and the full weight 
of the Valley Association was thrown be- 
hind the demand that the Emergency Fleet 
give the gulf more allocations. The various 
ports benefited in proportion to their facili- 
ties. New Orleans received twenty-six sail- 
ings at one swoop, 

Between Memphis and New Orleans a 
special weekly cotton service has been estab- 
lished by the Mississippi Barge Line of the 
Government, Between 4,000 and 5,000 bales 
of cotton are handled a week. Deliveries 


are made at ship side and the railroad time 


is cut in half, with rates ten per cent. 
cheaper, 

Production records have been broken in 
the oil fields of Louisiana. The pipe-line 
runs for all districts are averaging nearly 
122,000 barrels a day. ‘The Louisiana field 


is the only one in the country that is in- 
creasing its output. 

New regions of Louisiana are being pros- 
pected for oil, and drilling has commenced 
on the gulf coast of Mississippi. This en- 
tire region, according to geologists, is un- 
derlaid with oil pools, 

New Orleans is becoming one of the great 
oil ports of the world. It will eventually 
be the greatest oil port in the world, be- 
cause it is the center of the Gulf-Caribbean 
region, which is producing forty per cent. 
of the world’s oil, and will soon be produc- 
ing sixty per cent, New Orleans now has 
four refineries with a combined daily output 
of 32,600 barrels (42 gallons); two with 
a daily capacity of 10,000 barrels each. 
building; a 20,000-barrel plant planned; an- 
other plant of undetermined size planned; 
and an 8-inch oil pipe line building. New 
Orleans also has fourteen oil storage plants 
with a capacity of 3,715,765 barrels. New 
Orleans imported 7,942,376 barrels of crude 
oil in 1919, worth at least that many dol- 
lars. New Orleans exported $38,983,760 of 
refined oil and oil products during the same 


& 


time. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Executive Council, A, B. A.—At Pinehurst, 
N. C., April 27-30. 
Alabama—At Mobile, May 13-15, 
Arkansas—At Little Rock, May 5-6. 
Florida—At Pensacola, April 23-24. 
Georgia—At Athens, June 9-11. 
Louisiana—At Alexandria, April 22-23, 
Mississippi—At Gulfport, May 25-26. 


Tennessee—At Memphis, May 11-12. 


Texas—At Galveston, May 25-27. 
INTERESTING SPEAKERS SECURED 


Some interesting talks are scheduled to 
be made before Louisiana bankers when 
they hold their convention in Alexandria 
April 22 and 23, “Income Tax Exemptions” 
is the title of an address to be delivered by 
Professor Geo. E. Putnam of Washington 








Atlantic Savings Bank 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C 


CORTE  vc.cans snveastednees "$200,000 
Surplus and Undivided 

Profits ...... sosvastwaeed 297,270 
Deposits over ........... 3,698,000 


Henry Schachte, Pres. 

J. H. Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 
Walter Williman, Cashier. 

A. C. Koster, Assistant Cashier. 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. = 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 
Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 
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PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 
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CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 
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University, St, Louis, Mo., followed by gen- 
eral discussion. Other speakers of note are 
down for sound, constructive talks. 


CHANGES IN NEW ORLEANS BANKS 


On March 1, Henry Irving Landry, as- 
sistant state bank examiner of Louisiana, 
assumed charge of the department of inte- 
rior accounts for the Liberty Bank and 
Trust Co., having been elected a vice-presi- 
dent, 

W. T. Warfield, cashier, John Dane in 
charge of the bond department and Fred 
Brenchley, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, are new vice-presidents of the Marine 
Bank and Trust Company. W. J. Pillow 
has been made cashier and George Delery 
becomes assistant cashier. 


W. O. CONNOR 


By the appointment of T. M. Dees to 
preside over its board meetings, directors 
of the Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
of Dallas have filled the vacant office of 
presicent by choosing W. O. Connor for the 
position. Mr, Connor was formerly with 
the firia of Sanger Bros. The bank’s capital 
will he increased from $100,000 to $1,000,090. 


HEADS NEW ORLEANS CLEARING 
HOUSE 


The highest honor in the New Orleans 
banking world has been conferred upon 
John E. Bouden, president of the Whitney 
Central Banks—that of presiding over the 
New Orleans Clearing House, 


ANOTHER DALLAS PROMOTION 


An earned promotion has just come to 
F, H. Blankenship, assistant cashier of the 
American Exchange National Bank. His 
election to the position of cashier was re- 
cently announced. G, H. Pittman, formerly 
cashier, has been elected a vice-president. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS, BANKS 
TO BE CONSOLIDATED 


By consolidating the City National Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerée of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, will have capital, 
surplus and profits of approximately $1,800,- 
000 and combined deposits of over $19,000,- 
000. The new bank will be known as the 
City National Bank of Commerce and its 
principal clients will continue to be the 
various oil companies operating in Northern 
Texas, 
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Atlanta National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA, 


The oldest National Bank in the 


Cotton States 


| eer re ape $1,000,000 

Surplus and Profits....... 1,500,000 

pe BPP eT Tree r irr 24,000,000 
Robt. F. Maddox, Pres 

F. E. Block, Vice-Pres. 
Jas. S. Floyd, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. R. Donovan, Vice-Pres. 
T. J. Peeples, Vice-Pres. 
J. S. wennedy, Cashier. 
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the George A. Fuller Company of New York 
and New Orleans, and the contractors ex- 
press confidence that the structure will be 
completed by midsummer 1921, and believe 
they will be able actually to deliver the 
building by June 1, 1921. A. C. Bossom, 
of New York, is the architect. 

The new Hibernia Bank building, when 
completed, will be one of the largest and 
handsomest bank and office buildings in the 


country, It will occupy a half acre of 
ground, and have entrances on three of 











HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST CO.. NEW. ORLEANS, ALA. eis 
— FAVROT & LIVAUDAIS, LTD. ARCHT'S.—~ +* See 











NEW ORLEANS BANK SHOWS 
SPEED 


Tradition says the South is slow—but 
listen to this: The contract for the new 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company build- 
ing in New Orleans was signed about noon, 
Saturday, February 28, Work began Mon- 
day morning, March 1. The contract for 
the construction of the building was let to 





W. R. Rison Banking Co. 
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the principal streets in the financial district 
of New Orleans, Carondelet, Gravier and 
Union, The building will rise twenty-three 
stories above the business sections of the 
city and will be topped with a mammoth 
cupola, which will mark the location of the 
bank for miles around. This will be the 
central column of the building, facing Car- 
ondelet Street, while the sides to Union 
and Gravier will each be fourteen stories. 

The bank will occupy the entire ground 
and second floors of the building, which 
will be commodious and well appointed in 
every detail. The remainder will be made 
into offices. Aside from the banking rooms 
and corridors, the building will have 220,- 
000 feet of floor space available for office 
purposes. 


NEW CASHIER FOR DALLAS 
RESERVE BANK 


Sam R. Lawder, who has been connected 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
since its establishment in 1914, has been 
appointed cashier. Mr, Lawder established 
the branches in El Paso and Houston. 


ARKANSAS BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


The Inter-State Bank of Helena has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$500,000 and its surplus to $250,000. 


MEMPHIS PROMOTIONS 


"he following changes in the official family 
of the Union and Planters’ Bank and Trust 
Co were recently announced: Robert S. 
Po'k, promoted from cashier to vice-presi- 
dest: Frank S. Bragg and J. R. Beauchamp, 
promoted from assistant cashiers to vice- 
pr-idents; Eldredge Armstead, promoted 
fr assistant cashier to cashier; W,. F. 
H: per and N, B. Gentry made assistant 


cas’ ‘ers, 





AN INNOVATION IN MARTINSBURG, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


A Trust and Fiduciary department has 
just been added to the already large inter- 
ests of the Old National Bank of Martins- 
burg, West Virginia. P. W. Leiter, who has 
a wide acquaintance with local people and 
conditions, is in charge, ‘This is the first 
department of its kind in the city; Presi- 
dent H. H, Emmert believes however that 
it will be a most important feature of his 
bank. 


FATHER AND SON IN GREENVILLE, 
S. C, BANK CHANGES 


Henry P. McGee, who has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Norwood National Bank of 
Greensboro, S. C., for about two years, and 
one of the oldest and most highly esteemed 
bankers in upper South Carolina, has sever- 
ed his connections with the Norwood Bank 
and has become associated with the Wood- 
side National, 

Mr. McGee was president of the old 
City National Bank for twelve years. 

This bank was consolidated with the Nor- 
wood National. Charles McGee, son of 
Henry P. McGee, was recently made vice- 
president of the Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
of Greensboro. Mr. McGee, the son, was 
cashier of the City National Bank up to 
the time of its consolidation with the Nor- 
wood National. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L, Hays 


IGH record figures for bank loans, for 

rediscounts at the Federal Reserve 

Bank and for reserve notes in circula- 
tion are matters of almost weekly occur- 
rence nowadays, with an accompanying ebb 
in the reserve ratio to stages lower than 
were known at any time during the period 
of the war. Nevertheless the feeling in 
financial circles is much more confident than 
it was a few weeks ago, business is excep- 
tionally active and there seems to be a more 
general acceptance of the idea that with 
the enormous public demand for goods which 
must be met with production on a high scale 
of wages and materials the great demand 
for money with which to carry on these 
operations cannot be regarded as a passing 
phase of after-war readjustment, but must 
be reckoned with for an indefinite time. 
For this reason bankers do not see any 
likelihood of lower interest rates in the near 
future, 

March has passed without a sign of the 
easing of conditions which recurred in that 
month for so many years that it had come 
to be regarded as a fixed seasonal move- 
ment. Commercial borrowing is still very 
heavy, especially in the cities, and while 
the interior banks now seem to have more 
surplus funds than at any other time since 
last summer, the excess is likely to be ma- 
terially lessened with the opening of the 
planting and stocking season in the coun- 
try, the buying of new equipment and the 
making of farm improvements. Commercial 
paper rates are firm at six and three-quar- 
ters to seven per cent, and a good volume is 
offered, which finds an outlet principally 
to the country institutions, Their purchases 
are ten to fifteen per cent. heavier than 
at the corresponding time last year. In- 
deed, the market in this direction is broad- 
ening all the time under the encouraging 
influence of the facilities afforded by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, Bank accommoda- 
tion to regular customers is on a six and 
one-half per cent. minimum basis. There 
has of late been more country money avail- 


able in Chicago for call loans to stock 
brokers and much of this has been put out 
at six and one-half per cent., which is one- 
half to one per cent, lower than the rates 
prevailing a month or so ago. The increased 
supply, however, has been more than coun- 
terbalanced by an expansion of speculative 
activity. 

The ratio of reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago to combined net de- 
posit and note liability declined in the last 
week of March to 41.31 per cent., the lowest 
figure ever recorded, and for the first time 
a lower figure than that for the twelve 
reserve banks combined. All through the 
war the ratio of the Chicago bank was well 
up in the 60’s and was almost invariably 
ten points or more above that of the com- 
bined banks. These figures tell perhaps more 
eloquently than any others the extent of the 
credit expansion that has taken place in 
the central west in the last six months; but 
there are others almost as interesting and 
illuminating. 

Rediscounts of member banks at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at the beginning of April 
totaled $396,544,867, The maximum for the 
two years of the war was $270,000,000. Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in actual circulation also 
were at a high record mark—$520,064,725. 
Rediscounts have gone up steadily since 
January 9, with the exception of one week, 
that beginning with March 15, on which 
date the Government redeemed some $174,- 
000,000 of Treasury certificates in this dis- 
trict, In that week there was liquidation 
by member banks and their loans decreased 
$41,000,000, but this was more than wiped 
out in the succeeding week by an increase 
of $62,000,000. 

Relaxation of conditions had been gen- 
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erally expected following the closing of the 
heavy transactions in farm lands on March 
1 and the clearing of the income tax pay- 
ments of March 15, but so far there has 
been no realization of these hopes. Land 
speculation, especially in Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana, has been on such a scale for the 
last year that the resulting transfers, all 
being thrown together at one time, swamped 
the offices of attorneys, abstract-makers and 
recorders and some weeks were required to 
clear up the accumulation of work. This 
prolonged the tie-up of funds and _ the 
amount involved was very large in the ag- 
gregate. 
EFFECTS OF LAND SPECULATION 

This land speculation is having an effect 
on the population of some of the central 
states, lowa in particular, which is likely 
to be noticeable for some years, This is 
a sweeping reduction in the ranks of tenant 
farmers as well as of the holders of small 
acreage. The former in large numbers are 
leaving land valued at $200 to $400 an acre, 
which formerly was held at $100 to $150 
an acre, because they caunot or do not 
care to pay rentals of $10 to $18 an acre 
as compared with the normal rate of $5 to 
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$7 an acre, and the latter are selling their 
land at the current high prices and moving 
north and west, or even to Ohio and farther 
east where for the same investment they 
can obtain much larger holdings, although 
the land may be somewhat inferior. Not 
less far-reaching in its effects is the city- 
ward movement of farm labor, High wages 
in the industrial centers have attracted 
thousands of rural workers and agricultural 
forces have become so depleted in spite of 
liberal increases in pay there also that com- 
plaints of shortage of help are general in 
all the central states. 

This undoubtedly will result in some re- 
duction in soil crops this year, and 4 
consequent aggravation of the food situa- 
tion. More acres are being put into grass 
and into crops requiring the least labor to 
till and harvest. This shrinkage may be 
minimized by a continuance of high prices 
for farm products until after the planting 
season is past, but the influences working 
for curtailment probably will have to be 
given serious consideration sooner or later. 


RETAIL TRADE STRONG 


The extent to which business activity is 
maintained is astonishing, Retail trade has 























made a new record each month this year, 
the expansion culminating in an Easter dis- 
tribution of merchandise much greater than 
was ever known before. Public buying; 
nevertheless, has not so much the character- 
istics of a debauch as it had a few weeks 
ago. Leading wholesalers believe that the 
worst stage of indiscriminate expenditure 
has been passed and that improvement in 
this respect may be expected from now on, 
There is still a strong demand for goods of 
first quality and high price, but this is not 
now regarded as necessarily an evidence of 
extravagance. There are a great many fam- 
ilies in more comfortable circumstances now 
than ever before who buy for durability re- 
gardless of price, in the belief that this is 
true economy. This, and not improvidence, 
may account for the fact that cheap mer- 
chandise is now and for some time has 
been hard to sell. 

Buying by country merchants shows no 
lack of confidence in the future, Their 
purchases for fall needs, now about com- 
pleted, has -been on a liberal scale. Their 
stocks are not large, as for some time hand- 
to-mouth buying has been the rule and the 
shortage of goods, which is almost as acute 
as it was in the first stages of industrial 
readjustment to peace conditions, seems to 
give them security against a rapid and 
drastic decline in prices that might involve 
them in loss. 

Business of the large mail order houses 
for March was about fifty per cent. in ex- 
cess of that for the corresponding month 
of last year, Orders are well distributed 
and show a much smaller proportion of non- 
essentials than is the case with over-the- 
counter traffic. 

Manufacturing is going ahead with 
greater speed, the coming of spring having 
lessened perceptibly the obstacles that be- 
set industry all through the winter in la- 
bor’s insistent demands and indifferent per- 
formance, in a fuel shortage that was never 
entirely relieved from the time of the coal 
strike last fall up to the current month, 
and in transportation difficulties which hin- 
dered the obtaining of raw materials and 
the distribution of products. The steel 
mills of the district are operating at more 
than seventy-five per cent. of capacity for 
the first time since the strike of last Sep- 
tember, they are at last receiving enough 


fuel, and are swamped with orders. The 
largest corporation, which only recently be- 
gan booking orders beyond July 1, is now 


virtually full up to the first of next year, 
an’! this without any increase in prices, 
The largest of the independent companies 
arc now taking orders for the second half 
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of the year, but prices averaging about one 
cent a pound above those governing business 
up to July 1. The still smaller concerns 
have all they can do and are obtaining sub- 
stantial premiums over current prices for 
prompt deliveries. Implement makers have 
accumulated good stocks in anticipation of 
another season of active selling and they 
are moving in such a way as to justify ex- 
pectations, except in the case of tractors, 
which are not being taken by the farmers 
so eagerly as had been hoped. 

Building is being pushed as rapidly as the 
limitations of labor and materials will per- 
mit. Prices were higher than ever were 
known before, but housing and industrial 
necessities are so great as to make impera- 
tive all the construction work that available 
forces and supplies can _ provide for. 
Chances of any serious labor disturbance 
about May 1 have been greatly diminished 
by settlements with several of the principal 
unions on the basis of a year’s contract 
at $1.25 an hour. 

Recent investment offerings have found a 
ready market where they have been of the 
highest class and the return has been in 
the neighborhood of seven per cent, Pre- 
ferred stocks are not moving so well and 
there are some millions of issues put out 
in the last six months still undigested in 
the local market. Municipals on a basis 
of five to 5.25 per cent. as compared with 
8.80 to four per cent. in normal times meet 
with a steady, moderate demand, but these 
prices are likely to have a discouraging 
effect on new issues. The city of Chicago 
has pending a flotation of $20,000,000 bonds 
for park improvement, voted in the Feb- 
ruary elections, and was to vote in March 
on a further issue of $34,000,000. Until a 
year or two ago the city was always able 
to sell its bonds, bearing four per cent,, 
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at par. The bids that could be obtained 
now on such offerings as those mentioned 
probably would cause such a shock as to 
lead to the adoption of some expedient of 
temporary financing, perhaps through some 
short-term security, There has been good 
buying of Liberty bonds recently and much 
money has been absorbed by Canadian mu- 
nicipals, offering of which on a seven per 
cent. basis has been made possible by the 
exchange situation. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Reserve City Bankers—At Cleveland, May 
24-26, 
Illinois—At Galesburg, June 22-23. 
Iowa—At Des Moines, June 28-30. 
Minnesota—At Duluth, July 7-8, 
Missouri—At Kansas City, May 18-19. 
Ohio—At Cedar Point, July 15-16. 
Wisconsin—At North Lake, June 16-17. 


CHICAGO BANKER RESIGNS 


Joseph McCurrach, who has been in 
charge of the foreign department of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago since 1902, has resigned his post 
of vice-president to become senior officer of 
the United States for the Banco National 
Ultramarino, Ltd., with headquarters in 
New York. The Banco National Ultrama- 
rino is an international banking house and 
acts as an intermediary on export and im- 
port trade. 


Ss, C. STALLWOOD 


Solomon A, Smith, president of the 
Northern Trust Co. of Chicago, announces 
the appointment of S. C. Stallwood as 
treasurer. 


BANK ADOPTS PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN 


Charles G. Dawes, president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Chicago, announces 
a unique plan of “profit sharing.” The 
directors have decided to declare in Decem- 
ber of each year a cash “dividend” on sala- 
ries earned during the year at the same 
rate as dividends on the bank’s capital 
stock, Stockholders are now receiving ten 
per cent. a year as dividends, so that 
under the new plan each officer and em- 
ployee will receive a sum equal to ten per 
cent. of the pay for the year. 


JOHN FLETCHER 


At the annual meeting of the Union 
League Club of Chicago, held March 22, 
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John Fletcher, vice-president of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, was elected presi- 
dent of the club. 


GAYLORD S. MORSE 


Gaylord S. Morse has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier of the State Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM B, LAVINIA 


William B, Lavinia, one of the best known 
bank credit men in the United States, died 
at his home in Oak Park, IIl., on March 13, 
1920. He was assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago and 
was for seventeen years manager of its 
credit department. He had been with the 
bank since January, 1903, having previously 
been associated with Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
organizations during a period of twenty-two 
years. He was a member of the Bankers 
Club of Chicago, the National Association 
of Credit Men, and the Oak Park Country 
Club. 


ENGLEWOOD STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


In connection with its latest statement 
of condition, the Englewood State Bank of 


Chicago published a table showing that its 
deposits have increased from $1,280,000 in 
1915 to $3,391,000 in 1990. 


CLIFFORD AP.RICK 


David R, Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, announces 
the appointment of Clifford Arrick as vice- 
president of the bank, For the past twelve 
years, Mr. Arrick has been associated with 
the Bell Telephone System. He is a vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War. 


TEN PER CENT. BONUS FOR 
EMPLOYEES 


Employees of both the First National 
Bank and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago were cheered on April 1 
by the award of a ten per cent. bonus. 


DETROIT ORGANIZES AN EXPORT 
AND IMPORT CLUB 


Announcement is made of the formation 
in the city of Detroit of an Exporters 
and Importers Club, 

It is the plan to include in the member- 
ship of the Exporters and Importers Club 
of Detroit individuals or representatives of 
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concerns that are directly engaged within 
the State of Michigan in some branch of 
overseas trade, banking, maritime insurance 
and transportation, Membership is open 
not only to executives of the export de- 
partments, but to members of their staffs 
who are desirous of improving their knowl- 
edge of the subject. The dues are nominal. 


TWO CHICAGO WOMEN HANDLE BIG 
BANK ADVERTISING ACCOUNT 


Two young women in Chicago of entirely 
different training and experience have 
formed a partnership for business promo- 
tion, They call themselves “Business Build- 
ers,” and the term exactly expresses what 
they are doing, 

They are Miss Margery Currey and Miss 
Irene Williams. Miss Currey is a journatist 
of high standing, having been a writer on 
the Chicago Daily Tribune for several years 
and before that on the staff of the Chicago 


Daily News, as well as a contributor to 
magazines. She has directed the publicity 


for many important local and national cam- 
paigns, and did valuable publicity work 
for various official wartime organizations, 
notably that of the Illinois division of the 
Council of National Defense and the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau. She is a graduate 
of Vassar College and a member of several 





MISS MARGERY CURREY 


clubs of Chicago. Miss Currey has been 


through the newspaper mill and knows news 
ind what the public wants to read. She 
is widely read and intelligent, with a broad 
viewpoint and a saving sense of humor that 
shows in the delightful “stuff” she sends 
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out for her clients. She believes that com- 
mercial publicity is in its infancy, that the 
future for this work is great and that an 
advertising campaign not backed up by the 
intimate touch only possible through written 





MISS IRENE WILLIAMS 


articles, is not developed to its full capacity 
for business growth, 

Miss Williams is a highly specialized office 
executive with twenty years of active ex- 
perience in direct mail campaigns and office 
record installation, Her experience was 
gained in the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation under the direction of Mr. John M. 


Glenn. Her work there was varied in 
character, ranging from purely statistical 


office records and systems up through the 
membership lists and records to the material 
from which the membership wes recruited. 
She probably has as thorough 1 knowledge 
of the business men of the country, thei- 
and social connections and their 
financial standing as any person in Chicago. 

Miss Williams was a very great factor 
in the preliminary organization of the Great 
Lakes Trust Company, of which Mr. Herry 
H, Merrick is the president, Mr. Merrick 
has created a bank whose record in Jeposits 
in the short time of its existence has been 
unequalled, and the details involved in 
carrying out his plans for building the de- 
posits have been to a large extent in Miss 
Williams’ hands. This constructive work is 
largely that of preparing specialized lists, 
and her theory borne out by active exper- 
ience is that while the list is important, 
the re-check of that list is vital to the suc- 
cess of a system of this kind. 

What one of the most highly respected 


business 
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and progressive banks in the country thinks 
of having women on its staff of experts is 
shown in the fact that this firm has been 
entrusted by the Great Lakes Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago with the bank’s advertis~ 
ing and publicity service, and with the 
handling of the direct mail campaigns for 
enlarging its business. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY PUR- 
CHASES RECTOR BUILDING 


The Seventy Nine West Monroe Street 
Building Corporation (stock of which is 
held by Chicago Trust Company) has pur- 
chased from the Lehmann Estate, the build- 
ing southeast corner Monroe and Clark 


Streets, known as the Rector Building for ° 


approximately $1,000,000,00. The building 
which is 14 stories high of modern fireproof 
construction, occupies one of the best loca- 
tions in the financial district. 

"he new owners plan extensive altera- 
tions in the building including a new bank 
entrance and safe deposit vaults, The 
Chicago Trust Company plans to occupy as 
much as may be needed of the lower floors 
an’ develop a high-grade financial tenancy 
for the remainder of the building, which 
will be renamed Chicago Trust Company 


Building. The company was organized in 
1902 with a capital of $250,000. Lucius 
Teter is president of the bank, John W. 
O’Leary, Edward P. Bailey, John A. Mce- 
Cormick, W, T. Bacon and F, O. Birney, 
vice-presidents. 


NEW BUILDING FOR FIRST AND 
OLD DETROIT NATIONAL BANK 


The wrecking of the historic Pontchartrain 
Hotel on Cadillac Square in Detroit, which 
for years was the leading hotel in that city, 
began today. The hotel closed its doors 
the first of the year. Even the foundations 
are to be removed in order to make way 
for the new bank and office building of the 
First and Old Detroit National Bank, 
Emory W. Clark, president. Due to the 
rapid growth of Detroit, the shortage of 
suitable office building space which has been 
felt by many of the important business firms 
of Detroit, has overshadowed the shortage 
of hotel accommodations, 

The new bank and office building will be 
twenty-four stories, will cost about $8,000,- 
000 and will be one of the most imposing 
structures in Detroit. In addition to quar- 
tering the First and Old Detroit National 
Bank, the new building will furnish a home 
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for the Central Savings Bank and First 
National Company, a Securities Corpora- 
tion, both of which have recently been uni- 
fied with the First and Old Detroit National 
Bank interests, The bank quarters in the 
new building will be between three and four 
times the size of the space at present occu- 
pied by the two banks. 

The First and Old Detroit National Bank 
has been expanding its organization rapidly 
during the past year. Its stockholders now 
own the stock of the Central Savings Bank 
which has six branches, and also the stock 
of the First National Company, a new 
Securities Corporation which began the year 
with capital and surplus of $1,200,000 fully 
paid up. The combined capital and surplus 
and undivided profits of the First and Old 
Detroit National Bank and Central Savings 
Bank, according to the last statement, was 
$10,687,237.19; the combined deposits were 
$98,684,309.00 and the combined resources, 
$125,408,941,30. 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the Detroit Savings Bank 
fhave approved the proposal of the directors 
that $750,000 be added to the bank’s capital 
and the same amount to its surplus, making 
each $1,500,000. About May 1 the work 
of remodeling the four lower floors of the 
Chamber of Commerce building for a new 
home will begin. 


CHANGES IN BAY CITY BANK 


Irving H. Baker has been elected vice- 
president and manager of the First National 
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Bank and the Bay County Savings Bank of 
Bay City, Michigan. Both institutions have 
the same board, Harry J. Martin is now 
cashier and Arthur C. Harrison assistant 
cashier of the First National. 


BANK TO START PROFIT SHARING 


The First Wisconsin National Bank has 
established a plan for profit sharing which 
may add twenty per cent. or more to the 
salary of every one in the bank, from 
office boy up to president. 

“We believe that this is one of the most 
striking plans in the country,” said Presi- 
dent O. C. Fuller, 

“The plan provides that profits after tak- 
ing eight per cent. of the capital employed 
in this $100,000,000 bank, be divided as fol- 
lows: twenty-five per cent. for the workers 
and seventy-five per cent. for the bank. The 
profit sharing does not go into effect after 
a long period. We begin to pay profits 
June 1, estimating as nearly as we can for 
the first six months and paying the remain- 
der of the profits of the year on Decem- 
ber 1. 

“The profits will be paid in two large 
sums each year, so that a payment of sev- 
eral hundred dollars can be used for some- 
thing permanent and worth while. Some 
will make payments on their homes with 
this money, we have found by inquiry; some 
will pay mortgages, others will make worth- 
while investments, We believe that profits 
will permit of payments of twenty per cent. 
or more on salaries. This would mean $400 
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on a $2,000 salary, or $600 on a $3,000 sal- 
ary. 

“Put in another way, an increase in sal- 
ary of twenty per cent. by means of shar- 
ing profits, would mean more than two 
months’ additional pay each year.” 


Another provision of the plan is that all 
employees share in profits, if they have 
been with the bank two months prior to 
semi-annual payments, June 1 and Dezem- 
rer 1. 

The eight per cent. reserved for capital, 
before profit sharing starts, will include the 
capital stock, surplus and undivided profits 
as representing the money employed in the 
business, 


$5,000 IN PRIZE MONEY FOR NEW 
BUSINESS 


Charles Rebstock, one of the board of 
directors of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, has announced he will give 
$5,000 in prizes to the employees bringing 
in the greatest volume of business this year. 
The contest for new business started 
April 1, 

In order that all employees will have an 
equal chance to win a prize the personnel 
of the bank will be divided into teams 
graded on the experience of the individuals 
composing them. The older employees will 
be grouped together in one section, while 
those of less experience will form another 
class, 

At the conclusion of the contest, Reb- 
stock will give a banquet for the officials 
ard employees of the bank, at which the 
winners will be announced and the prizes 
distributed. 


NEW HOME FOR ST. LOUIS BANK 


“he Central National Bank of St, Louis 
he: leased the former home of the Third 
Notional (now merged with the First Na- 


tional) at the corner of Olive street and 
Broadway, taking over all the Third’s fix- 
tures valued at $30,000. 


CHANGES IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST CO. 

At a recent directors’ meeting Thomas 
J. Kavanaugh, credit manager and head 
of the new business department, and Guy 
C. Philips, assistant executive officer, were 
elected vice-presidents of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co, of St. Louis. 


ADVERTISES IN “PRINTERS’ INK” 


In keeping with the better publicity meth- 
ods in vogue to-day, the First National 
Bank of St, Louis is using “Printers’ Ink,” 
the publication, to reach the advertising 
fraternity and men of affairs throughout the 
country. A black and white picturization 
of the famous Eads bridge is a feature of 
the display. 


$10,000,000 DEPOSITS 


* Congratulations upon having reached the 
ten-million-dollar deposit mark are being 
accepted by the executives of the Midwest 
National Bank and Trust Company of Kan- 
sas City. The proud event occurred early 
in March. 


DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 


Additional capital of $250,000 has been 
taken up by stockholders of the Des Moines 
National Bank at $150 per share, par value 
$100. This makes the bank’s present capital 
$1,000,000. It became effective at the close 
of business March 25. 


DEATH OF E. SANFORD MILLER 


E. Sanford Miller, assistant secretary and 
manager of the savings department of the 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
died March 29, as the result of an acute 
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heart attack, Mr. Miller entered the bank- 
ing business in Baltimore, his native city, 
when but 19 years of age, For fourteen 
years he served in various capacities with 
the Citizens National Bank of Baltimore, 
coming later to the Middle West as auditor 
for the U, S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 
He had been with the Commerce Trust Cot 
of Kansas City since 1915. 


OHIO BANKS VERY STRONG 


According to Ira R. Pontius, State Super- 
intendent of Banks in Ohio, the incorporated 
and unincorporated banks under his super- 
vision have just reported total resources of 
one billion three hundred million dollars and 
total deposits of nearly $1,115,000,000. 


WOODEN CAGES DURING 
ALTERATIONS 


The Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., has solved 
the problem of carrying on business during 
remodeling in an interesting way. The bal- 
cony floor, which is to be extended farther 
into the lobby, will first be completed; then 
a temporary wooden flooring will be built 
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extending across the present lobby on the 
second or balcony floor level. Then tem- 
porary wooden cages will be built upon this 
floor with inclined planes leading to that 
level. When this temporary floor and its 
equipment is in readiness, the entire force, 
including the officers, now located in and 
around the cages, will be moved to this 
level. Alterations will then be made in the 
present cage system on the ground floor 
and when in readiness the temporary floor 
and temporary cages will be torn out and 
tellers and officers moved back into their 
remodeled quarters. 


CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 


F. H, Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, announces that his insti- 
tution will operate the Hough Bank and 
Trust Company, which was absorbed April 
1, as a branch. Following the enactment 
of a new Ohio law removing all limitations 
on bank directorates, the Cleveland Trust 
has increased its board of directors from 
thirty to thirty-eight members. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANKS ELECT 
OFFICERS 


Guy Masters and Clarence R, Chaney 
have been made assistant cashiers of the 
Northwestern National Bank. 

Rome B. Gross is now an assistant cash- 
ier of the American State Bank. 

P. J, Kelly, a former president of the 
Gateway State Bank, is now vice-president 
of the new Lincoln Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

E. S, Jones is now vice-president of the 
Exchange State Bank. He was formerly 
associated in the same capacity with the 
Millers and Traders State Bank of Minne- 
apolis. 


CINCINNATI BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


An increase in the capitalization of the 
Western Bank and Trust Co. of Cincinnati 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 became effective 
April 1. Stockholders purchased the new 
shares at par at the rate of one share of 
new stock for every share previously held. 


TOLEDO BANK WILL ACQUIRE 
LARGER QUARTERS 


With three banking offices to its credit— 
and still growing—the Commercial Savings 
Bank and Trust Company of Toledo is 
entering upon a program of enlarging 
and improving each of its three places of 
business. On March 1, 1920, the Commer- 
cial Savings and Trust reported deposits 
of $7,480,000, 
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Western States 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sosianp 


MPROVEMENT in spring’ weather 

conditions has given impetus to business 
in the Western States. Activity continues 
the rule, with the most favorable showing 
in the southern portion of the western tier 
of states, notably in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. Kansas and 
Oklahoma are enjoying remarkable stimulus 
from the oil industry, Montana and neigh- 
boring states are not in so favorable a po- 
sition because they are feeling the effect 
of the lessened production of crops on ac- 
count of drouth last year. 

While activity prevails, there is evident 
throughout the Western States a tendency 
to proceed with increasing caution, The 
larger business interests display cautious- 
ness on the whole to a far greater extent 
than the minor members of the various in- 
dustries in which the West is engaged. 
Bankers are putting brakes on speculation 
through their forced policy of restricting 
loans. The general public is still in a wild 
spending mood, with only scattered in- 
stances of an increase in conservatism re- 
ported by retail merchants. 

Nervousness over the ability of Europe 
to make purchases of surplus farm and 
range products and tightness of money 
stand out as the dominating factors in the 
business of the Western States. In every 
wheat-distributing point, for example, more 
attention is being given to the fluctuations 
in foreign exchange rates, particularly ster- 
ling, than at any other time in the history 
of grain markets. Just now the changes in 
sterling rates are really the most important 
influence on wheat prices, The advance in 
sterling from the low of $3.18 in February 
to $4 the latter part of March made a 
bushel of wheat cheaper by sixty-two cents 
t current levels to the English buyers, 
When sterling recedes ten cents, it is not 
imusual to find wheat declining. In the 
livestock industry, which requires a wider 

port outlet for pork products, the ability 
Europe to make purchases has lately 
ved disappointing. Hog prices are as 








much as $5 per hundredweight lower than 
a year ago, because of the reduced export 
demand. The fact that Europe needs 
America’s surplus pork is encouraging, but 
for the present the failure to arrange fo 
purchases acts as a damper on prices. The 
copper industry is similarly affected. These 
are only instances of the vital influence 
Europe exerts over the West, 

Money became tighter in the past month. 
Spring needs of farmers and stockmen re- 
sulted in increased borrowing. Bankers 
rejected applications for an enormous ag- 
gregate of loans for purposes_ which 
smacked of speculation. The higher rates 
for money are not a deterrent to a majority 
of borrowers. Lack of cars for moving 
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unsold winter wheat and other crops was 
again a powerful factor in continuing tight- 
ness of money. A _ bullish spirit among 
farmers also restricted marketing. 

The annual March reserve report of the 
Department of Agriculture credited Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Oklahoma combined with 
stocks of 91,946,000 bushels of wheat in the 
hands of farmers, millers and dealers. A 
year ago the stocks in the three states were 
ony 21,125,000 bushels, On the basis of 
the $2 guarantee the wheat still unsold is 
worth about $200,000,000. However, it 
should be borne in mind that the best grades 
of wheat are commanding a premium of 
as much as fifty-five cents a bushel over 
the guarantee, Although the Government 
guarantee expires May 31 under the Lever 
Act holders are loath to sell, and bankers 
are exerting pressure to bring about sales 
in order to effect liquidation of loans. In 
North and South Dakota, where crops were 
light last year, the wheat holdings show 
practically no change, amounting to 46,574,- 
000 bushels. 

Domestic demand for flour has lagged, 
but export developments have been of an 
encouraging character. Production of flour 
has declined sharply, but the domestic con- 
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suming trade, which has made no important 
purchases for more than sixty days, will 
probably soon enter the market. A restrict- 
ing influence in the flour trade is the cau- 
tiousness apparent among buyers as _ the 
time for the expiration of the Government 
guarantee approaches. In cereal markets 
the restricted movement from the country 
stands out significantly as a strong bullish 
factor, Livestock feeders, however, are 
hardly netting current market prices from 
the corn they are feeding. 

While prices on finished livestock are dis- 
appointing, the demand for cattle for graz- 
ing purposes is strong, Stock sheep are 
also in good demand. The northwestern 
areas which liquidated stock last year are 
beginning to seek supplies. Rangemen in 
Texas are selling some aged cattle to graze 
in Kansas at prices around $100 a head, 
or at declines of $20 to $40. One of the 
usual phases of livestock markets is the dis- 
count of $2 per hundredweight prevailing 
on fat hogs as compared with light-weights. 
This is attributed to the lack of a broad 
export demand for provisions and to the 
prosperity of the cotton workers in the 
South, who are demanding choice cuts of 
pork instead of the coarse grades from 
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heavy hogs. Quiet in wool markets is check- 
ing bullishness on lambs and sheep. Horses 
and mules are easier. 

Lambing has begun in the west, with a 
good outlook, The farrowing season is not 
yielding as many pigs as last year, owing 
to reduced holdings of sows. Cattle breed- 
ers will have a liberal crop of calves. The 
foal crop will be light, owing to lessened 
breeding of mares. 

Generous rains have fallen, putting the 
soil in excellent condition for spring crops 
end brightening the prospect for winter 
wheat and for pastures. Planting has made 
great progress, and it is plain that the 
graingrowers of the Western States require 
no exhortation to increase production. Win- 
ter wheat was damaged considerably by high 
winds in Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, 
in a few weeks markets will be offering 
the first harvests of 1920—new crop al- 
‘alfa hay from New Mexico. Farmers could 
vell use more labor, but the season is early 
ind each farm hand probably will average 

ore work than usual for the spring. 

Oil is the magical influence in the busi- 
ress of the Western States. Spurred by 
the extremely high prices for oil, Oklahoma 
has increased its production to a new high 


record total. Drillers are also active in 
Kansas. Montana is becoming the scene 
of drilling operations. Small refiners are 
still embarrassed to a degree by the high 
crude oil market, up to $3.50 a barrel, and 
the failure of refined products to advance 
proportionately, The oil industry however, 
is the source of an unprecedented flow of 
money. 

In mining greatest activity is reported on 
coal production, Lead and zinc interests 
are operating on a moderate scale, with 
markets irregular. The copper industry is 
more hopeful, but prices have failed to im- 
prove. Production is still on a heavy scale, 
but stocks are accumulating. 

New building is active but the-extraordi- 
nary cost of materials and labor and the 
higher loan rates are deterring influences. 
Lumber is in good demand, but prices show 
recessions of about $5 from the recent rec- 
ord levels. Production in yellow pine dis- 
tricts is increasing. 

Real estate transactions are marked by 
lessened activity in farm and business prop- 
erty and boom conditions in the sale of 
residences, which are as much as 100 per 
cent. over the market of a few years ago, 
Taking advantage of the spending mania 
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and the high prices, dealers are urging own- 
ers of homes to cease renting and to offer 
their properties for sale. This tends to 
intensify in an artificial manner the short- 
age in homes and apartments. 


CONVENTION DATES 
Kansas—At Wichita, May 20-21. 
Montana—At Butte, August 6-7, 
Nebraska—At Omaha, June 15-16. 


North Dakota—At Valley City, July 8-9. 
South Dakota—At Watertown, June 23-24. 


NEW BANK OPENS IN DENVER 


The old Commerce State and Savings 
Bank of Denver is no more. In its stead 
the Globe National Bank is now doing busi- 
ness on a capital of $200,000 and a surplus 
of $50,000, D, H. Staley is president and 
August Loching cashier. 


NEW BANK SKYSCRAPER GOING 
UP IN OMAHA 

The American National Bank of Omaha 

is looking forward eagerly to the time when 

it can occupy its new home, a $2,000,000 
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twenty-story building to be erected on the 
site of the Sanford Hotel, at Nineteenth 
and Farnam streets. The style will be 
gothic and the material will be of steel, 
brick and terra cotta. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL, 
OKLAHOMA 


The Exchange National Bank of Tulsa, 
Okla., has added Harry Bagby, former man- 
ager of the Tulsa Clearing House, to its 
executive staff. He will assist in the coun- 
try bank department. R. C. Piper, former 
bank manager, becomes manager of the 
Clearing House, The Exchange National 
has a capital of $1,250,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,901,225 and total re- 
sources of $33,353,345, 


TULSA, 


ENTERS FEDERAL RESERVE 


SYSTEM 


The Banking Corporation of Helena, 
Montana, has been admitted to membership 
in the Federal Reserve System and is now 
advertising that it is under “both Govern- 
ment and state supervision.” The institu- 
tion has a capital of $500,000, surplus of 
$10,000 and undivided profits of $40,000. 
George L. Ramsey is president. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
PACIFIC STATES 


THE 


By J. F. DonneLian 


HOLESALE and jobbing trade on 

the coast is good, but there is a 
marked diminution in retail trade, People 
are buying with more conservatism than has 
been evidenced in the last two years, In- 
dications are that the peak of high costs 
is at hand. 

General rainfall through the month of 
March has brought the season’s rainfall 
nearly to normal in the southern part of 
California and has improved conditions 
greatly in other parts of the state. Rice 
and sugar beet acreage has been materially 
cut down. In Idaho, Utah and Nevada 
acreage is undiminished, but indications are 
that yields will be about eighty per cent. 
of normal. Range conditions are favorable 
except in northern Utah. No damage of 
consequence was done to citrus crops, and 
favorable conditions have surrounded the 
harvest of navel oranges and lemons, 

Building and construction continue active 
in spite of high prices of materials and la- 
bor, not only on manufacturing and indus- 
trial plants but on housing facilities for 
which there is an insistent demand, 

With a pack of one-half to one-third of 
normal anticipated by canneries the first of 
the summer fleet of salmon boats has gone 
to Alaskan waters. Several canneries in 
southeastern Alaska will not operate at all 
this year. A considerable portion of last 
year’s short pack is yet unsold, while low 
markets are another cause of this check on 
operations. The Alaskan salmon output last 
year was only 4,592,201 cases, the smallest 
since 1915, In 1918 Alaskan canneries put 
out the greatest pack in their history, 
amounting to over six and one-half million 
cases. 

The last bank call of February 28 found 
all the city banks of the Coast with deposits 
decreased as compared with the previous 
call of December 31. In California the call 
date fell on the last business day preceding 
the first Monday in March, the date on 
which Californians file tax statements, 
Withdrawals in large amounts are traceable 


to that cause, In the Pacific Northwest 
withdrawals by country banks of surplus 
funds for the purpose of financing spring 
seeding operations of their customers was 
responsible to a great extent for decreases. 

Money is still high and scarce, as might 
be expected from the unprecedented demand 
for credits. The banks are curtailing loans 
that have the slightest appearance of being 
for speculative purposes. Banks are now 
charging seven per cent. for reasonably 
good loans, though the gilt-edged variety 
gets a slightly better rate. 

The issue of Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness dated March 15, 1920, and run- 
ning for one year at 4% per cent. are not 
in great demand among the banks of the 
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Twelfth Federal Reserve District, With the 
Federal Reserve discount rate at five per 
cent. banks are reluctant to purchase cer- 
tificates bearing only 4% per cent. Long 
maturity is another factor operating against 
their purchase by the banks. Smaller banks 
find it more profitable to invest in bankers’ 
acceptances at the ruling rate of six per 
cent. 

Because of the advance in clock time by 
one hour under the daylight saving act in 
New York State the advance has been half- 
way met by the San Francisco Stock and 
Bond Exchange, which now begins its morn- 
ing session at 10 instead of 10:30. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


National Foreign Trade Council—At San 
Francisco, May 12-15. 

California—At Tahoe Tavern, June 10-12. 

Nevada—At Tahoe Tavern, jointly with 
California, June 10-12. 

Oregon—At Eugene, June 15-16. 

Washington—At Seattle, June 18-19. 


INCREASE UTAH STATE 
NATIONAL 


CAPITAL 


Plans to increase its capital stock to 
$1,000,000 were made by stockholders of the 
Utah State National Bank of Salt Lake 
City several months ago, but did not be- 
come effective until March 5. The new stock 
was sold at $200 per share, 


GUARANTY BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


ELECTS NEW OFFICER 


James Stuart, in charge of the real es- 
tate department of the Guaracty Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles has been 
elected assistant trust officer. Mr. Stuart 
came to California from Ohio in 1908 and 
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Bankers and business men anxious to obtain accurate and exact inform- 
ation concerning credit data, industrial possibilities and a general knowl- 
edge relative to the Pacific Northwest will find a comprehensive, reliable 


Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000,00 
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has been with the bank since 1916. Prior 
to joining the bank, he was vice-president 
of the Southwest Land Company, taking a 


JAMES STUART 
Manager Real Estate Department Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


very active part in placing on the market 
some of the best known residential tracts 
in the city. 

A. W. LINDSAY 


A. W. Lindsay was recently chosen presi- 
dent of the Union Park Bank of Spokane, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of 
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H. M. Strathern, Mr. Lindsay will, how- 
ever, retain his other position, that of vice- 
president of the Fidelity National Bank of 


Spokane. 
CONDITION OF OREGON BANKS 


On February 28, 1920, there were 184 
state, savings, private and foreign banks and 
trust companies and 90 national banks in 
the State of Oregon. The total deposits of 
all the banks in the state amounted to 
$278,632,787.87; the banks of Portland alone 
can account for $149,029,944.69 of this total, 


FOUR CALIFORNIA BANKS 
CONSOLIDATE 


Approval of the State Banking Depart- 
ment has been given to the consolidation of 
the Lompoc Valley Bank and Lompoc Val- 
ley Savings Bank, of Lompoc; the Commer- 
cial and Savings Bank of Carpinteria, and 
the Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Santa Barbara, under the name of the lat- 
ter. By the terms of the merger the Santa 
Barbara institution comes into a capital of 
$757,500 and a surplus of $224,500. 


W. W. CROCKER 


William H,. Crocker, president of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco, 
announces the appointment of his son, W. 
W. Crocker, to a vice-presidency of the 
bank. During the World War it was 
Captain W. W. Crocker. 


C. J. SHEPHERD 


C. J. Shepherd has been chosen manager 
and chairman of the board of directors of 
the Los Angeles branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 


NEW BANK OPENS IN CHANDLER, 
ARIZONA 


According to the “Chandler Arizonian,” 
the First National Bank of Chandler is now 
open for business in one of the most up-to- 
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Capital and Surplus...... $1. 


OLDEST AND A Reeet BANK Lo THE 


a Snomad’ . 
733,590 


ISLANDS, COMPLE AROUN THE 
ISLANDS COLLECTION SERVICE. 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, HAWATI 
Cable Address, “‘Bankoh”’ 
Capital, Surplus and 
divided Profits 
Total Resources 
eC. Cooke, Pres. 


n- 
$1,686,000 
11,094,000 


E. D. Tenney, Vice- Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Cashier 
Encashment of Letters of Credit through 
close connections on each Island, collections 
promptly executed. 











date banking rooms in the state. Lescher 
and Kibbey of Phoenix were the architects. 
The guiding spirit of the tiew bank is the 
cashier, P. M. James, formerly cashier of 
the Bank of Chandler, 


CELEBRATES THIRTY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY 


April 2, 1920, the McMinnville National 
Bank of McMinnville, Oregon, entered upon 
its thirty-third year with an invested capi- 
tal of $174,675, deposits of $1,098,367 and 
total resources of $1,348,042. As indicative 
of its splendid growth through the years, 
it is interesting to note that the original 
capitalization was only $50,000 and the first 
published statement showed deposits of 
$5,549. 


PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR 
WASHINGTON BANK 


1919 


According to the thirteenth annual report 
of Louis H. Moore, bank commissioner for 
the State of Washington, the combined re- 
sources of all the state and national bank- 
ing institutions under his supervision have 
passed the half-million mark for the first 
time in the history of the state. Mr. 
Moore’s report to his governor, the Hon, 
Louis F. Hart, is a most comprehensive one, 
deserving of lengthier comment than is pos- 
sible here, 
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HE SCORES ONE ON WIFE 


Wife (at breakfast)—“Could I have a 
little money for shopping to-day, dear?” 

Husband—“Certainly. Would you rather 
have an old five or a new one?” 

Wife—*A new one, of course.” 

Husband—“Here’s the one—and I’m four 
dollars to the good!” 








Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


FOR COPYING 
With Speed Absolute Accuracy Low Cost 





In the Administrative Department— 

Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 
In the Business Information Department— 

Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange Department— 

Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department— 

Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 
In the Legal Department— 

Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 


Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 





These are characteristic 
reports : 


(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the Photostat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine.” 


(2) “Photographic cop- 
ies are in a class by 
themselves. ‘Ihere is 
no substitute for 
them—they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the original; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original.” 


(3) “We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years—it is 
very simple to oper- 
ate (an intelli _ 
boy can learn in 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able.” This Cut Shows a Photustat Installation 


The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 


are ready for use 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 


Commercial Camera Company 


343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, New York City, Philadephia, Providence, Washington. 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 
AGENCIES: Societe Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, Fran 
. Societa Anonima Italiana Alfred "Herbert, Milano, Italy, 
Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ARNINGS to business to shorten sail 

and clear the decks of commercial 
and industrial craft in preparation against 
financial squalls, which featured the ad- 
dresses of a number of leading Canadian 
bankers at the annual meetings of their in- 
stitutions in commenting upon the reports 
for 1919 and the outlook for the future, have 
been followed by some more recent indica- 
tions of a tightening tendency in regard to 
commercial loans. There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement on the part of the banking 
fraternity with the views of William Mof- 
fatt, general manager of the Imperial Bank 
of Canada, expressed in the “Financial Post” 
of March 20: 

“The time is coming when customers will 
want all the loose money they can lay their 
hands on. Whether that will be in six 
months or two years I do not know; that 
would be a fortune to the man who could 
say, Business men should keep their assets 
as liquid as possible, If their profits are 
all going into buildings and equipment they 
will find it difficult to finance their affairs 
when the inevitable break comes. Every 
business should try to keep independent of 
the banks at this period.” 

When the Government statement of the 
affairs of the chartered banks as of the 
first of March is analyzed it is not difficult 
to discover some ground for apprehension 
on the part of the bankers, particularly 
when there is a growing feeling in the 
business community that the peak of the 
price movement is at hand, if in fact it has 
not been reached, and that there must be 
a more or less gradual decline in the fu- 
ture. Should this readjustment be attended 
by any violent reaction it is not hard to 
imagine that manufacturers and merchants 
with large stocks of high-priced goods or 
materials would be in an awkward position. 
On the other hand, there is the almost in- 
surmountable economic argument of the ac- 
tua! shortage of goods in relation to de- 
mand and the contention that there cannot 
be any market decline until production 


overtakes consumption here, however, en- 
ters the question as to the relationship of 
inflation to the present buying power. 

Taking the bank statement referred to 
we find that total assets of the chartered 
institutions during the year increased by 
more than $350,000,000, of which about 
$170,000,000 was represented by savings de- 
posits and $130,000,000 by demand and for- 
eign deposits. Current loans expanded dur- 
ing the twelve months by neerly $162,000,000 
to a total of $1,257,000,000. Call loans 
abroad and current loans abroad as well 
as current loans in Canada were alse sub- 
stantially larger, The following summary 
indicates the banking situation: 

Increases 
in year 
$162,000,000 
48,000,000 
50,000,000 
28,000,000 


288,000,000 
357,000,000 


Canadian current. .$1, 
Canadian call 
Foreign current.... 
Foreign call 
Total 
Total 


While there has been some reactionary 
tendency in the prices of meats and some 
other agricultural products, there is little 
indication so far as manufactured goods are 
concerned that a decline is imminent. Ad- 
vances are still general in many markets, 
The theory has been voiced to the writer 
by former Food Controller Thompson that 
a break is almost certain to come in food- 
stuffs when the present period of the fixed 
price for wheat expires. This he believes 
would mean a general readjustment of the 
cost of living as other foodstuffs would find 
the wheat level. Whether it will require 
lower living costs to reduce the cost of 
production of manufactured goods remains 
to be seen. The wheat-basis argument is 
that the present price in North America 
is abnormally high and not warranted by 
world markets with the result that domes- 
tic consumers are being forced to pay an 
artificial price. If, as claimed, there is a 
surplus of wheat in the country there may 
be something in the nature of a crisis when 
the new crop comes in. 

The fact that there have been two ad- 
vances in price on Victory bonds since the 
placing of the embargo against the liquida- 
tion of Canadian securities by British he'4- 


1,748,000,000 


assets.... 2.932,000,000 
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ers seeking to take advantage of the ex- 
change situation, may be advanced as jus- 
tification for the course adopted, However, 
these advances are not nearly so great as 
the reductions forced by the depression 
prior to the imposition of the restrictions 
referred to. Many. financiers contend that 
the end does not justify the means and that 
the restricting of foreign selling merely 
postpones the day of reckoning and that 
it would have been better business for Can- 
ada to liquidate her debts at the discounts 
provided by the exchange. 

So far as the enforcement of an em- 
bargo against the importation of luxuries 
from the United States is concerned, there 
has been nothing more since the first an- 
nouncement that such steps would be con- 
sidered as a comparison measure to the re- 
strictions on the liquidation of securities. 
It is to be seriously doubted if the Gov- 
ernment could ever successfully enforce 
such a regulation. Retaliatory measures 
would be only natural under the circum- 
stances. Broadminded business men and 
financiers in Canada, looking to those closer 
relations with the United States which 
should prove to the mutual advantage of 
both countries in the next few years, be- 
lieve that such a step would be a very 
short-sighted one. In any event the im- 
provement in exchange rates is no doubt 
an important factor in the whole situation. 


THE EXCHANGE RATE 


While it is of course generally recog- 
nized in banking and business circles that 
there is no way of “beating” exchange— 
that exchange is the reflection of economi: 
laws which must be observed—it is interest- 
ing to consider some of the methods being 
adopted by American exporters to retain 
their Canadian trade and to finance to the 
best advantage, 
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A large Montreal distributing house re- 
cently sent to its customers through Canada 
a list of about forty large American manu- 
facturing firms that had agreed to accept 
Canadian money at par in payment for their 
goods. Many American exporters have 
opened Canadian bank accounts and are in- 
vesting their accumulating balances in Cana- 
dian Victory bonds and other securities, 
Their Canadian funds will be earning six 
per cent. interest for them until the ex- 
change situation improves when they can 
be taken home without appreciable loss. 

There are four distinct plans adopted by 
American exporters in offsetting exchange 
rates. The first, as explained, is to accept 
Canadian money at par. 

A second way widely adopted by many 
United States firms with trade connections 
in Canada is to divide the loss with the 
Canadian manufacture—to “split the differ- 
ence.” This is accomplished by having Ca- 
nadian bills paid in Canadian money, plus 
a percentage equal to half the prevailing 
rate of exchange, 

A third way is to set a fixed rate of ex- 
change, at which all bills are to be paid 
regardless of daily fluctuations in the rate. 
The usual fixed rate is five per cent, When 
the current rate is fifteen per cent. the 
Canadian importer benefits to the extent of 
ten per cent. When the rate is ten per 
cent. he benefits to the extent of five per 
cent., etc. 

Some American firms have adopted a 
fourth method of dealing with the exchange 
rate, They allow an exemption of five per 
cent. on the current rate of exchange. If 
the rate is fifteen per cent. they charge 
but ten. If the rate is ten per cent. they 
charge only five per cent. This method is 
similar to the previous one described, with 
the exception that the position of the two 
parties to the deal is reversed. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


STERLING BANK HAS PROFIT- 
SHARING PLAN 


_ Announcement is made by the Sterling 
Bank of Canada (head office Toronto) of 
the creation of a profit-sharing plan in the 
interests of its bonded employees, As each 
man’s salary increases he will come in for 
a larger pro rata share of the dividends 
that are to be declared every six months 
according to the bank’s net earnings. 


STANDARD BANK DECLARES A 
DIVIDEND 


On and after the first day of May, share- 
holders of record in the Standard Bank of 
Canada (head office Toronto) will receive 
a quarterly dividend of 214 per cent., being 
at the rate of fourteen per cent. per an- 
num upon the paid-up capital stock. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, LTD., 
ENJOYS PROSPEROUS YEAR 


“It is gratifying to be able to tell the 
shareholders that 1919 was the best year 
in the history of the company.” So reads 
the annual report of General Manager W. 
E, Rundle, National Trust Company, Ltd, 
(head office Toronto). The company has 
assets of $88,941,252. 


UNION BANK HOLDS FIFTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


To report fully the proceedings of its an- 
nual meeting, the Union Bank of Canada 
(head office Winnipeg) has published a 
handsome brochure of 170 pages. The work 
is beautifully illustrated throughout with 
portraits of the executives and photographs 
of its branch offices. During the past year 
eighty-nine branches and agencies were 
opened throughout the Dominion. The 
financial statement shows total assets of 
$174,989,057. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


The fifty-third annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce was held in Toroato on January 18, 
1920, but the 200-page report of the pro- 
ceedings has just been received. This sound 
old bank has a paid-up capital of $15,000,- 
000 and a rest fund of $15,000,000, 


BANK OF TORONTO 


The Bank of Toronto has opened a branch 
at Carbon, Alta., under the management of 
J. L. Thompson, formerly of Vancouver 
branch, 
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JENUS 
PENCILS 


ARGE financial institu- 
tions find that the maxi- 
mum efficiency in pencil work, 
of both executives and staff, is 
secured through the use of 
the famous VENUS Pencils. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 


For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
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and sketching 
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6H 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Boys Conduct . Bank 


RIGINALLY the teachers of the 
Jackson School, St. Joseph, Mo., 
had the responsibility for the sales of 
Thrift Stamps sold to the pupils. It 
meant a great deal of record-keeping 
and some confusion owing to the num- 
ber of people that had to do with the 
sales. Now the Bartlett Trust Co. of 
that city, with Mr. M. B. Morton super- 
vising the work, watches this work. 
One boy of the eighth grade was 
elected cashier of the school bank. He 
has an assistant; and an old schoolroom 
desk with bulletin board beside it were 
placed on the first floor, handy to the 
pupils. The Bartlett Trust Co. ad- 


vanced the stamps to the school bank 


in St. Joseph School 


and for one-half hour each week busi- 
ness is done with a waiting line. Under 
the guidance of the arithmetic teacher 
of the school and Mr. Morton the cash- 
ier and assistant keep a set of books. 
These are checked to catch any errors 
and the boys are encouraged to consult 
the bank as to any details on which they 
wish enlightenment. 

Having a bank of their own and do- 
ing business in a business-like manner 
has been an inspiration to the pupils 
and an education in banking methods. 
A banker can bring a great many inter- 
esting and helpful messages to school 
children if he will but take the time 
and give the matter thought. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1920. 


State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. R. 
Duffield, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
— in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 253 Broadway, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 253 Broadway, New York; manag- 
ing editor, E. H. Youngman, 253 Broadway, 
New York: business manager, J. R. Duffield, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent. 
or more of the total amount of stock.) Bankers 
Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York; W. C. 
Warren, 253 Broadway, New York; W. H. Butt, 
253 Broadway, New York; E. H. Youngman, 
Broadway, New York; J. R. Duffield, 253 Broad- 
way, New York; K. F. Warren, 253 Broadway, 
New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 


or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


per cent. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding 
date shown above is (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


J. R. DUFFIELD. 
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me this 30th day of March, 1920. 
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Notary Public. 
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